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EXTRACT 



THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 

O V THB 

REV. JOHN BAMPTON, 

CANON OF SALISBURY. 



....'* I giT« and bequeath my Lands and Estates to the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the Uaiversity of Oxford for ever, to have and 
to hold all and singular the said Lands or Estates npon trust, and to the 
intents and purposes hereinafter mentioned; that is to say, I will and 
appoint that the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford for the thne 
being shall take and receive all the rents, issues, and^rofits thereof, and 
(after all taxes, reparations, and nccessaiy deductions made) that he pay 
all the remainder to the endowment of eight Divinity Lecture Sermons, 
to be established for ever in the said University, and to be perfbrmed iu 
the manner following: 

" I dhrect and appoint, that, npon the first Tuesday in Easter Term, a 

Lecturer be yearly chosen by the Heads of Colleges only, and by no 

others, in the room adjoining to the Printing-Honse, between the hours 

of ten in the morning and two in the afternoon, to preach eight Divinity 

Lecture Sermons, the year following, at St. Mary's in Oxford, between 

!♦ 
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VI EXTRACT FROM CANON BAMPTON*8 WILL. 

the commencement of the last month in Lent Tenn, and the end of the 
third week in Act Term. 

" Also I direct and appoint, that the eight Dirinitj Lecture Sermoni 
shall be preached upon either of the following Subjects — to confirm and 
establish the Christian Faith, and to confhte all heretics and schismatics 
— upon the divine autborlty of the holy Scriptures — upon the authority 
of the writings of the primitive Fathers, as to the faith and practice of 
the primitive Church — upon the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ — upon the Divinity of the Holy Ghost — upon the Articles of the 
Christian Faith, as comprehended in the Apostles' and Nlcene Creeds. 

** Also I direct, that thirty copies of the eight Divinity Lecture Sermons 
shall be always printed, within two months after they are preached, and 
one copy shall be given to the Chancellor of the University, and one copy 
to the Head of every College, and one copy to the Mayor of the dty of 
Oxford, and one copy to be put into the Bodleian Ubrary; and the 
expense of printing them shall be paid out of the revenue of the Land or 
Estates given for establishing the Divinity Lecture Sermons; and the 
Preacher shall not be paid, nor be entitled to the revenue, before they are 
printed. 

" Also I direct and appoint, that no person shall be qualified to preach 
the Divinity Lecture Sermons, unless be hath taken the degree of Master 
of Arts at least. In one of the two Universities of Oxford or Cambridge; 
and that the same person shall never preach the Divinity Lecture Ser- 
mons twice." 
r 
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PUBLISHERS^ ADVERTISEMENT 



THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



Thb present work, though it belongs to the same series, 
and has the same general design, with Prof. ManseFs Lec- 
tures on the Limits of Religions Thought, deals with very 
different materials, and employs very different modes of 
reasoning. Instead of abstruse inquiries into the subtle 
conditions and laws of thought, the business of our au- 
thor is with the concrete fects of history, and the explicit 
records of the past. The two works thus represent the 
oppodte poles of scientific inquiry. They are like two 
buttresses, built up of different materials, but of equal 
strength, on opposite sides of the citadel of our Christian 
faith. 

Mr. Rawlinson has been peculiarly happy in the facili- 
ties which he has enjoyed for combining with his own 
extensive and accurate knowledge of the literary monu- 
ments of antiquity the latest results of the remarkable 

(7) 
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8 ADTEBTISEMENT. 

diBCOyeries of his distingaished brother and other suo- 
cessfiil explorers in those rich mines of history, more 
precious than of gold, which have so recently been opened 
in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile. Some gen- 
eral knowledge of these results, as confirmatory of the 
historical accuracy of the Sacred Scriptures, has already 
been widely difiused ; but there was needed a thorough 
and scholarly work upon this particular subject, which, 
by combining a complete survey and a logical method 
with copious specific proofii and illustrations, should stamp 
with a more unquestionable certainty, and estimate with 
a more critical exactness, these reputed confirmations of 
Scripture history. This is the task which Mr. Rawlinson 
has undertaken in these "Bampton Lectures;'' and we 
are confident that the verdict of his own countrymen, as 
to the signal ability and success with which he has ac- 
complished it, will be fully indorsed by his American 
readers. 

But it would be unjust to the author to intimate that 
the value of his book is measured only by the skilful and 
exhaustive use which he has made of recent discoveries 
in the East : the plan of his work covers a broader field, 
including all the testimonies of ancient literature to the 
facts of Christianity, and the veracity of the Inspired 
Volume. But as most of these testimonies of Pf^an, 
Jewish, and Christian writers have become fiuniliarly 
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ADTEBTISEMENT. 9 

known to those who have studied the ChristUn eridences, 
the main interest of these Lectures, for a large chiss of 
readers, will probably be found in the fresher contribu- 
tion which they bring to this subject, from the recently 
deciphered hieroglyphics of Egypt, and the still more 
recent excavations on the sites of the ancient cities of 
Assyria. 

As this work promises, from its less abstract character, 
to interest a larger proportion of the reading public than 
the excellent volume by Prof Mansel, there was a still 
stronger reason than in the case of that work for making 
the valuable Notes intelligible to all, by translating such 
portions of them as were given in foreign languages in 
the English edition. These Notes were mostly in the 
Greek language ; and the translations have been made by 
the Rev. A. N. Arnold, who was for many years a resi- 
dent in Greece. The translator has not had access to all 
the Greek and Latin writers from whom the author has 
quoted in his proo& ; and hence it is not impossible that 
some trifling inaccuracies have resulted from the want 
t)f that light which the connection would have shed upon 
these fragmentary sentences. 

It is a happy omen, that, while so much of the litera- 
ture of our times is marked by a tone of infidelity, and 
especially by a disparagement of the evidences of the 
authenticity and inspiration of the Scriptures, there is in 
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10 ADYEBTISEHENT. 

Other qoarten an inoreaaiiig readiness to make the choicest 
gifts of modem science and learning tributary to the 
word of God. The eclipse of faith is not total. And 
it is an additional cause for gratitude to the God of Prov- 
idence and of Revelation, that, even at this remote dis- 
tance of time from the date of the Sacred Oracles, new 
evidences of their credibility and accuracy are continually 
coming to light. How much may yet remain, buried 
under barren mounds, or entombed in pyramids and cata- 
combs, or hidden in the yet unexplored pages of some 
ancient literature, it were vain to conjecture ; but of this 
we may be sure, that if any new forms of evidence should 
hereafter be needed, to meet any new forms of unbelief 
and authenticate afresh the word of truth, they will be 
found deposited somewhere, waiting for the ftdness of 
time; and God will bring them forth in their season, 
from the daric hieroglyphics, or the desert sands, or the 
dusty manuscripts, to confound the adversaries of his 
word, and to ^magnify it above all his name.^ 
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PREFACE. 



Thxsb Lectnres arcf an attempt to meet that latest 
phase of modem unbelief which, professing a reverence 
for the name and person of Christ, and a real regard for 
the Scriptures as embodiments of what is purest and 
holiest in religions feelings lower Oirist to a mere name, 
and empty the Scriptures of all their force and practical 
efficacy, by denying the historical character of the Bib- 
lical narrative. Qerman Neology (as it is called) has of • 
late years taken chiefly this line of attack, and has pur- 
sued it with so much vigor and apparent success, that, 
according to the complaints of German orthodox writers, 
**no olgective ground or stand-point" is left, on which 
the believing Theological science can build with any 
feeling of security.* Nor is the evil in question con- 
fined to Germany. The works regarded as most effective 
in destroying the historical faith of Christians abroad, 
have received an English dress, and are, it is to be 
feared, read by numbers of persons very ill prepared by 
historical studies to withstand their specious reasonings, 
alike in our own country and in America. The tone, 
moreover, of German historical writings generally is 

1 See KelTt Preflkce to bit Comwunt &m JosJkuij quoted In Note XXIV. to Lecture I. 

(U) 
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12 PREFACE. 

tinged with the prerailing unbelief; and the fiuth of the 
historical student is liable to be andermined, almost 
without his having his suspicions aroused, by covert as- 
sumptions of the mythical character of the sacred nar- 
rative, in works professing to deal chiefly, or entirely, 
with profane subjects. The author had long felt this to 
be a serious and a growing eviL Meanwhile his own 
studies, which have lain for the last eight or nine years 
almost exclusively in the field of Ancient History, had 
convinced him more and more of the thorough truthful- 
ness and faithful accuracy of the historical Scriptures. 
Circumstances had given him an intimate knowledge 
of the whole course of recent cuneiform, and (to some 
extent) of hieroglyphical discovery; and he had been 
continually struck with the removal of diflSculties, the 
accesrion of light, and the multiplication of minute points 
of agreement between the sacred and the profane, which 
resulted from the advances made in deciphering the 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, and Egyptian records. 
He therefore ventured, at the earliest moment which en- 
gagements of long standing would allow, to submit to 
the Heads of Colleges, electors to the oflSce of Bampton 
Lecturer under the will of the Founder, the scheme of 
the following Discourses. His scheme having at once 
met with their approval, it only remained for him to use 
his best efforts in the elaboration of the subject which 
he had chosen. 

Two modes of meeting the attacks of the Mythical 
School presented themselves. He might make it his 
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PREFACE. 13 

main object to examine the arguments of their principal 
writers seriatim^ and to demonstrate from authentic 
records their weakness, perverseness, and fidsitj. Or 
touching only slightly on this purely controversial ground, 
he might endeavor to exhibit clearly and forcibly the 
argument from the positive agreement between Scripture 
and profane history, which they ignored altogether. The 
latter mode of treatment appeared to him at once the 
more convincing to young minds, and the more suitable 
for a set of Lectures. For these reasons he adopted it. 
At the same time he has occasionally, both in the Text 
and in the Notes, addressed himself to the more im- 
portant of the reasonings by which the school of Strauss 
and De Wette seek to overthrow the historical authority 
of the Sacred documents. 

The Notes have run to a somewhat unusual length. 
The author thought it important to exhibit (where possi- 
ble) the authorities for his statements in full; and to 
collect into a single volume the chief testimonies to the 
historical truth and accuracy of the Scripture records. 
If in referring to the cuneiform writings he has on many 
occasions stated their substance, rather than cited their 
exact words, it is because so few of them have as yet 
been translated by competent scholars, and because in 
most cases his own knowledge is limited to an acquaint- 
ance with the substance, derived from frequent conversa- 
tions with his gifted brother. It is to be hoped that no 
long time will elapse before some one of the four savansy 
who have proved their capacity to render the ancient 

2 
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14 PREFACE. 

AssyriaV will present the world with a complete trans- 
lation of all the historical inscriptions hitherto recovered. 

The anthor cannot conclude without expressing his ac- 
knowledgments to Dr. Bandinel, Chief Librarian of the 
Bodleian, for kind exertions in procuring at his instance 
various foreign works ; and to Dr. Pusey, Professor Stan- 
ley, and Mr. Mansel for some valual^le information on 
several points connected with the Lectures. He is bound 
also to record his obligations to various living or recent 
writers, whose works have made his task easier, as Pro- 
fessors Keil, H&vemick, and Olshausen in Gen&any, and 
in England Dr. Lardner, Dr. Burton, and Dean Alford. 
Finally, he is glad once more to avow his deep obliga- 
tions to the learning and genius of his brother, and to 
the kind and liberal conmiunication on his part of full 
information upon every point where there seemed to 
be any contact between the sacred history and the cunei- 
form records. The novelty of the Lectures will, he feels, 
consist chiefly, if not solely, in the exhibition of these 
points of contact and agreement ; and the circumstance 
of his having this novelty to offer was his chief induce- 
ment to attempt a work on the subject. It is his earnest 
prayer that, by the blessing of God, his labors may tend 
to check the spread of unbelief and to produce among 
Scripture students a more lively appreciation of the 
reality of those facts which are put before us in the Bible. 

Oxford, November 2, 1850. 

1 Sm the huenpHon (^ Ti^UUk-POeter /., king qf jfjupiu, B. C. 1150, m tramltied 
by Sta* Hwry BawUnton, Fox Talbot, Ea^., Dr. Hincki) and Dr. Oppsrt; pvblteliMl bj 
ttM fUrjwH Asktk SoclMy, London, Parker, 1867. 
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or that contained in monuments, in the works of profime authors, in 
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end of Apries confirmed by Herodotus. — Reign of Merodach-Bala- 
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dan at Babylon confirmed by the Inscriptions, Berosns, and Ptolemy. 
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TRUTH OF THE SCRIPTURE RECORDS. 



LEOTUBE I. 

LBT ALL TUB HATIOlfS BB OATHBEXD TOOSTHXl, ▲» £BT THB PBOPLB 
BB AMBMBLBD : WHO AMONG TBBH OAB DBOLABB THIS, AMB SHOW CS 
FOBMBB THIirOSr LBT THBM BBINO 70BTR THBIB WITlfESSBS, THAT 
THET MAT BB /V8TIFIBD: OB LBT THBX KBAB» AMD BAT, IT IS TBtTTH. 
— ISAIAH XLin. S. 

CHBiSTiAinTT— rindading therein the dispensation of 
the Old Testament, which was its first stage — is in noth- 
ing more distinguished from the other religions of the 
world than in its objective or historical character. The 
religions of Qreeoe and Rome, of Egypt, India, Persia, and 
the East generally, were speculative systems, which did not 
even seriously postulate an historical basis. If they seemed 
to do so to some extent, if for instance the mythological 
ideas of the Greeks be represented under the form of a 
mythological period^ which moreover blends gradually and 
almost imperceptibly with the historical, still in the minds 
of the Greeks themselves the periods were separate and 
distinct, not merely in time, but in character ; and the ob- 
jective reality of the scenes and events described as be- 
longing to each was not conceived of as parallel, or even 

3 (25) 
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similar^ in the two cases. 0> The modern distinction be- 
tween the legend and the myth, properly so called, (^) was 
felt, if not formallj recognized, bj the Greek mind ; and 
the basis of &ct, which is of the essence of the former, 
was regarded as absent from the latter, which thus ceased 
altogether to be history. Mahometanism agidn, and the 
other religions systems which have started with an indi- 
vidual, and which so fiir bear a nearer resemblance to the 
religions of Moses and of Christ, than those that have 
grown up and been developed gradually out of the feeling 
and imagination of a people, are very slightly, if at all, 
connected with any body of important facts, the due attes- 
tation of which and their accordance with other known 
&ctB might be made the subject of critical examination. 
We may concede the truth of the whole story of Mahomet, 
as it was related by his early followers, and this concession 
in no sort carries with it even the probable truth of the 
religion. O But it is otherwise with the religion of the 
Bible. There, whether we look to the Old or the New 
Testament, to the Jewish dispensation or to the Christian, 
we find a scheme of doctrine which is bound up with &cts ; 
which depends absolutely upon them ; which is null and 
void without them ; and which may be regarded as for all 
practical purposes established if they are shown to deserve 
acceptance. 

It is this peculiar feature of Christianity — a feature 
often noticed by its apologists (^) — which brings it into 
such a close relation to historical studies and investigations. 
As a religion of fact, and not merely of opinion, — as one 
whose chief scene is this world, and whose main doctrines 
are events exhibited openly before the eyes of men — as 
one moreover which, instead of affecting a dogmatic form, 
adopts from first to last, with very rare exceptions, the his- 
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torioal shape, it comes necessarily within the q>here of the 
historical inquirer, and challenges him to investigate it ac- 
cording to what he regards as the principles of lus science. 
Moreover, as Christianitj is in point of teyct connected in- 
timately with certain records, and as those records extend 
over a period of several thousands of years, and ^ profess 
to contain a kind of abridgment of the histoiy of the 
world,** (*> its points of contact with pro&ne history are 
(practically speaking) infinite ; and it becomes impossible 
for tbet historical inquirer to avoid the question, in what 
light he is to view the documents which, if authentic, must 
exercise so important an influence over his studies and oon- 
clusicms. 

Oiristianity then cannot ocmiplain i^ from time to time, 
as historical science advances, the question is raised afresh 
concerning the real character of those events which form 
its basis, and the real value of those documents on which 
it relies. As an historical reli^on, it invites this species of 
inquiry, and is glad that it should be made and repeated. 
It only complains in one of two cases — when either prin- 
ciples unsound and wrong in themselves, having been as- 
sumed as proper criteria of historic truth, are applied to it 
for the purpose of disparagement ; or when, right princi- 
ples being assumed, the application of them, of which it is 
the object, is unfiur and ille^timate. 

It is the latter of these two errors which seems to me to 
be the chief danger of the present day. Time was — and 
that not very long ago — when all the relations of ancient 
authors concerning the old world were received with a 
ready belief; and an unreasoning and uncritical Mth ac- 
cepted with equal satis&ction the narrative of the cam- 
paigns of CflBsar and of the doings of Romulus, the account 
of Alexander's marches and of the conquests of Semiramis. 
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We can most of iu remember when in this oonntrj the 
whole story of R^al Rome, and even the legend of the 
Trojan settlement in Latiom, were serionslj placed before 
boys as history, and discoorsed of as unhesitatingly, and in 
as dogmatic a tone, as the tale of the Catiline conspiracy, 
or the conquest of Britain. ^ All ancient authors were ^ at 
this time, as has been justly obserred, ^put upon the same 
footing, and regarded as equally credible ; " while ^ all parts 
of an author's work were supposed to rest on the same 
basis." (^) A blind and indiscriminate &ith of a low kind 
— acquiescence rather than actual belief — embraced equally 
and impartially the whole range of ancient stoiy, setting 
aside perhaps those prodigies which easily detached them- 
selves from the narrative, and were understood to be em- 
bellishments oh a par with mere graces of composition. 

But all this is now changed. The last century has seen 
the birth and growth of a new science— the science of 
Historical Criticism. Beginning in France with the labors 
of Pouilly and Beaufort, (^> it advanced with rapid strides 
in Germany under the guidance of Kiebuhr, (®) Otfried 
Miiller, W and Bockh, C^) and finally, has been introduced 
and naturalized among ourselves by means of the writings 
of our best living historians. C'^> 

Its results in its own proper and primary field are of the 
most extensive and remarkable character. The whole 
world of profane history has been revolutionized. By a 
searching and critical investigation of the mass of mate- 
rials on which that history rested, and by the application to 
it of Canons embodying the judgments of a sound discre- 
tion upon, the value of different sorts of evidence, the views 
of the ancient world formeriy entertained have been in ten 
thousand points either modified or reversed — a new anti- 
quity has been raised up out of the old — while much that 
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was unreal in the picture of past times which men had 
formed to themselves has disappeared, consigned to that 
^ Limbo large and broad " into which ^ all things transitory 
and yain^ are finally received, a fresh revelation has in 
many cases taken the place of the old view, which has dis- 
solved before the wand of the critic ; and a firm and strong 
&bric has arisen out of the shattered dibris of the &llen 
systems. Thus the results obtained have been both posi- 
tive and negative ; but, it must be confessed, with a pre- 
ponderance of the latter over the former. The scepticism 
in which the science originated has clung to it from first to 
last, and in recent times we have seen not only a greater 
leaning to the destructive than to the constructive side, 
but a tendency to push doubt and incredulity beyond duo 
limits, to call in question without cause, and to distrust 
what is sufficiently established. This tendency has not, 
however, been allowed to pass unrebuked ; (^) and viewing 
the science as developed, not in the writings of this or that 
individual, but in the general conclusions in which it has 
issued, we may regard it as having done, and as still pre- 
pared to do, good service in the cause of truth. 

It was not to be expected — nor was it, I think, to be 
wished — that the records of past times contained in the 
Old and New Testament should escape the searchmg 
ordeal to which all other historical documents had been 
subjected, or remain long, on account of their sacred char- 
acter, unscrutinized by the inquirer. Reverence may possi- 
bly gain, but Faith, I believe, — real and true Faith — 
greatly loses by the establishment of a wall of partition be- 
tween the sacred and the pro&ne, and the subtraction of 
the former from the domain of scientific inquiry. As truth 
of one kind Cannot possibly be contradictory to truth of 
another, Christianity has nothing to fear from aoi^tific 

8* 
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inrestigatioiit ; and any attempt to isolate its fiu^ and 
preserve them fix>m the Boratiny which profane history re- 
oeives must, if sncoessfiil, diminish the ftdness of our assent 
to them — the depth and reality of our belief in their 
actual occurrence. It is by the connection of sacred with 
profime history that the facts of the former are most vividly 
apprehended, and most distinctly felt to be real ; to sever 
between the two is to make the sacred narrative grow dim 
and shadowy, and to encourage the notion that its details 
are not facts in the common and every-day sense of the 
word. 

When therefore, upon the general acceptance of the 
principles laid down with respect to profane history by 
OtfHed MiJller and Niebuhr, theological critics in Germany 
proceeded, as they said, to apply the new canons of historic 
cal criticism to the Gospels and to the historical books of 
the Old Testament, there was no cause for surprise, nor 
any ground for extreme apprehension. There is of course 
always danger when science alone, disjoined from religious 
feeling, undertakes, with its purblind sight and limited 
means of knowing, to examine, weigh, and decide matters 
of the highest import. But there did not appear to be in 
this instance any reason for special alarm. The great 
Master-spirit, he to whom the new science owed, if not its 
existence, yet at any rate its advancement and the estima- 
tion in which it was generally held — had distinctly ac- 
cepted the mass of the Scripture history as authentic, and 
was a sincere and earnest believer. (*3> It was hoped that 
the inquiry would be made in his spirit, and by means of 
a cautious application of his principles. But the fiict has 
unfortunately been otherwise. The application of the 
science of historical criticism to the narrative of Scripture 
has been made in Germany by two schools — one certainly 
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tar less extravagant than the other — bat both wantmg in 
flonnd critical judgment, as well as in a dae reverence for 
the Written Word. It will be necessary, in order to make 
the scope of these Lectures oleariy intelligible, to give an 
account at some length of the conclusions and reasonings 
of both classes of critics. 

The portion of the Scripture history which was first 
subjected to the application of the new principles was the 
historical part of the Old Testament. It was soon de- 
clared that a striking parallelism existed between thk his- 
tory and the eariy rec<»ds of most heathen nations. (^^) 
The mirades in the narrative were compared with the 
prodigies and divine appearances related by Herodotus and 
Livy. (^) The chronology was said to bear marks, like tha^ 
of Rome and Babylon, of artificial arrangement ; the re- 
currence of similar numbers, and especially of round num- 
bers, particularly indicating its unhistorical character. (^^> 
The names of kings, it was observed, were frequently so 
apposite, that the monarchs supposed to have borne them 
must be regarded as fictitious personages, (^^^ like Theseus 
imd Numa. Portions of the sacred narrative were early 
declared to present every appearance of being simply 
myths ; (^®) and by degrees it was sought to attach to the 
whole history, from first to last, a legendary and unreal 
character. All objections taken by rationalists or infidels 
to particular relations in the saciied books being allowed as 
valid, it was considered a sufficient account of such rela- 
tions to say, that the main source of the entire narrative 
was oral tradition — that it first took a written shape many 
hundreds of years after the supposed date of the circum- 
stances narrated, the authors hemg poets rather than his- 
torians, and bent rather on glorifying their native country 
than on giving a true relation of £u)tfl— >and that in places 
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they bad not even confined themBelrefl to the exaggeration 
and embelliBhment of actual occurrences, but had allowed 
imagination to step in and fill up blanks in their annals. (^') 
Uy some, attempts were made to disentangle the small ele- 
ment of &ct which lay involved in so much romance and 
jK)etry from the mass in which it was embedded ; (^) but 
the more logical minds rejected this as a vain and useless 
liil>or, maintaining that no separation which was other 
tlian arbitrary could be effected; and that the events 
themselves, together with the dress in which they ap« 
I>eared, ** constituted a whole belonging to the province of 
\H)ctry and mythus." (*^J It was argued that by this treat- 
ment the sacredncss and divinity, and even the substantial 
truth of the Scriptures, was lefk unassailed ; W the literal 
meaning only being discarded, and an allegorical one sub- 
stituted in its place. Lastly, the name of Origen was pro- 
duced from the primitive and best ages of Christianity to 
sanction this system of interpretation, and save it from the 
&tal stigma of entire and absolute novelty. C^) 

When the historical character of the Old Testament, as- 
sailed on all sides by clever and eloquent pens, and weakly 
defended by here and there a single hesitating apolo- 
gint, seemed to those who had conducted the warfare irre- 
trievably demolished and destroyed, (^) the New Testament 
became, after a pause, the object of attack to the same 
school of writers. It was felt, no doubt, to be a bold thing 
to characterize as a collection of myths the writings of an 
age of general enlightenment (^) — nay, even of incredulity 
and scepticism ; and periiaps a lingering regard for what 
so many souls held precious, W stayed the hands of those 
who nevertheless saw plainly, that the New Testament was 
open to the same method of attack as the Old, and that an 
inexorable logic required that both should be received or 
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neither. A pause therefore ensued, but a pause of no long 
duration. First, particular portions of the New Testament 
narrative, as the account of our Lord's infancy, C) and of 
the Temptation, W were declared to possess equal tokens 
of a mythic origin \i^th those which had been previously 
regarded as fiital to the historical character of Old Testa- 
ment stories, and were consequently singled out for rejec- 
tion. Then, littie by littie, the same system of explanation 
was adopted with reelect to more and more of the narra- 
tive ;(^> tin at last, in the hands of Strauss, the whole 
came to be resolved into pure myth and legend, and the 
historical Christ being annihilated, the world was told to 
console itself with a "Grod-man, eternally incarnate, not an 
individual, but an ide^;" (^) which, on examination, turns 
out to be no Grod at all, but mere man — man perfected by 
nineteenth-century enlightenment — dominant over nature 
by the ndlroad and the telegraph, and over himself by the 
negation of the merely natural and sensual life, and the 
substitution for it of the intellectual, or (in the nomencla- 
ture of the school) the spiritual 

"In an individual,'' says Strauss, ** the properties which 
the Church ascribes to Christ contradict themselves ; in the 
idea of the race they perfectly agree. Humanity i$ the 
union of the two natures — God become man, the infinite 
manifesting itself in the finite, and the finite spirit remem- 
bering its infinitude ; it is the child of the visible Mother 
and the invisible Father, Nature and Spirit; it is the 
worker of miracles, in so far as in the course of human 
history the spirit more and more completely subjugates 
nature, both within and around man, until it lies before 
him as the inert matter on which he exercises his active 
power; it is the sinless existence, for the course of its 
development is a blameless one ; pollution cleaves to the 
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individual only, and does not touch the race or its history. 
It is Humanity that dies, rises, and ascends to Heaven ; for 
from the negation of its phenomenal life there ever pro- 
ceeds a higher spiritual life ; from the suppression of its 
mortality as a personal, national, and terrestrial spirit, 
arises its union with the infinite spirit of the heavens. By 
faith in this Christy especially in his death and resurrec- 
tion, man is justified before God; that is, by the kindling 
within him of the idea of Humanity, the individual man 
partakes of the divinely human Me of the species,^ (^^^ 

Such are the lengths to which speculation, professedly 
grounding itself on the established principles of historical 
criticism, has proceeded in our day ; and such the conclu- 
sions recommended to our acceptance by a philosophy 
which calls itself preeminently spiritual. How such a phi- 
losophy differs from Atheism, except in the use of a 
religious terminology, which it empties of all religious 
meaning, I confess myself unable to perceive. The final 
issue of the whole seems to be simply that position which 
Aristotle scouted as the merest folly, that ^man is the 
highest and most divine thing in the universe,*' W and that 
God consequently is but a name for humanity when per- 
fected. 

More dangerous to faith, because less violent in its 
methods, and less sweeping in the conclusions to which it 
comes, is the moderate rationalism of another school, a 
school which can with some show of reason claim to shelter 
itself under the great name and authority of Niebuhr. Not- 
withstanding the personal feith of Niebuhr, which cannot 
be doubted, and the strong expressions of which he made 
use against the advocates of the mythical theory, (^) he 
was himself upon occasions betrayed into remarks which 
involved to a great extent their principles, and opened a 
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door to the thorough-going Boepticism from which he indi- 
vidually shrank with horror. For instance, in one pbice 
Niebuhr says, with respect to the Book of Esther, ^I am 
convinced that this book is not to be regarded as his- 
torical, and I have not the least hesitation in here stating 
it pnbliclj. Many entertain the same opinion. Even the 
early fiithers have tonnented themselves with it ; and St. 
Jerome, as he himself clearly indicates, was in the greatest 
perplexity through his desire to regard it as an historical 
document. At present no one looks upon the Book of 
Judith as historical, and neither Origen nor St Jerome did 
so ; the Bome is the case with Esther ; it is nothing more 
thcui a poem on the occurrences." (^) The great historical 
critic here (so fiir as i^pears, on mere subjective grounds, 
because the details of the narrative did not i^pear to him 
probaUe) surrendered to the mythical inteipreters a book 
of Scripture — admitted that to be <*a poem €md nothing 
more^ which, on the fitce <^ it, bore the a}^>earance of 
a plain matter-of-&ct history — put a work which the 
Church has always regarded as canonical and authoritative 
on a par with one which was eariy pronounced apocryphal, 
— not, certainly, moved to do so by any defect in the 
external evidence, C3^> though a vague reference is made to 
** early fiithers;r but on account of internal difficulties, 
either in the story itself^ or in the manner of its narration. 
I cannot see that it is possible to distinguish the princi- 
ple of this surrender frt>m that asserted by the mythical 
school; or that the principle once admitted, any ground 
can be shown for limiting its application to a single 
book of Scripture, or indeed to any definite number of 
such books. Let it be once allowed that we may declare 
any part of Scripture which seems to us improbable, 
or which does not approve itself to our notions of what 
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revelation should be, ^a poem and nothing more,'' and 
what Becurity is there against the extremest conclusions 
of the mythologbts? One book will naturallj be sur- 
rendered after another, (^> and the final result will not 
be distinguishable fix>m that at which the school of De 
Wette and Strauss professedly aims — the destruction of 
all trust in the historical veracity of the Scripture nar- 
rative. 

The partial scepticism of Niebuhr has always had follow- 
ers in Germany — men who are believers, but who admit 
the principles of unbelief — who rationalize, but who think 
to say to the tide of rationalism, *^Thus far.shalt thou go, 
and no farther.** I shall not detain my hearers with a long 
urray of instances in this place. Suffice it to adduce the 
teaching of a single living writer, whose influence is very 
considerable both in Germany and in our own country. 
On the ground that Egypt has a continuous history, com- 
mencing more than six thousand years before the Christian 
era, we are required to reject the literal interpretation of 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters of Genesis, and to 
believe that the Flood was no more than a great catas- 
trophe in Western Asia, which swept away the inhabitants 
of that region, but left Egypt and the greater part of the 
world untouched. Ham, we are told, is not a person, but 
the symbolical representative of Egypt; and he is the 
elder brother, because Egyptian Hamitism is older than 
Asiatic Semitism. The expression that Canaan is the son 
of Ham "must be interpreted geographically;*' it means, 
that the Canaanitio tribes which inhabited historical 
Canaan came from Eg}7)t, where they had previously had 
their abode. Nimrod is said to have been begotten by 
Cush; but ho was no more a Cushite by blood than 
Canaan was an Egyptian ; he is called a Cushite, because 
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ibe people represented by him eame from the ptri d 
Africa called Cash or Ethiopia (which they had held as 
conquerors) back into Asia, and there estabUshed an 
empire.(^> Again, ^the family tree of Abraham is an 
historical representation <^ the great and lengthened 
migrations of the primitiTC Asiatic race of man, from the 
mountains of Armenia and ChaldaBa, through Hes<^ta- 
mia, to the north-east fix>ntier of Egypt, as fiur as Amalek 
and Edom. It represents the connection between nations 
and their tribes, natp^aancU conne^Aion between faiher and 
$ony and ree<nrds consequentiy epochs, not real hfuman 
pedigrees/* (^^ The early Scriptures are devoid altogether 
of an hist<Mical chronology. When the sojourn of the 
children of Israel in Egypt is said to have been four hun- 
dred and thirty years, of which one hal^ or two hundred 
and fifteen years, was from Abraham's going down into 
Egypt to Jacob's, the other fix>m Jacob's going down to 
the Exodus, the number must be regarded as ^conven- 
tional and unhisUmcal;'' O as <* connected^ with the 
legendary genealogies of particular fiunilies ;" (^) as formed, 
in fitct, artificially by a doubling of the first period; which 
itself only << represents the traditionary accounts of the 
primitive times of Canaan, as embodied in a genealogy 
of the three patriarchs," (^^> and ^cannot possibly be worthy 
of more confidence than the traditions with regard to 
the second period," which are valueless. (*> Of course 
the eariier lists of names and calculations of years are 
looked upon with irtill less fiivor. ^The Jewish tradition, 
in proportion as its antiquity is tiirown back, bears on 
its &ce less of a chronological character," so that ^no 
light is to be gleaned frx>m it" for general purposes.(^ 
Even in the comparatively recent times of David and Sol- 
omon, there is no coherent or reliable chronology; the 

4 
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rormd number forty being still met with, which is taken to 
be an indubitable sign of arlMtrary and artificial arrange- 
ment. (**) 

Such are some of the results which have, in &ct, fol- 
lowed fix>m the examination by historical critics, poeaessed 
of more or less critical acumen, of those sacred records, 
which are allowed on all hands to be entitled to deep 
respect, and which we in this place believe to be, not 
indeed free fix>m such small errors as the carelessness or 
ignorance of transcribers may have produced, but substan- 
tially **the Word of God.^ I propose at the present time, 
in opposition to the views which I have sketched, to 
examine the Sacred Narrative on the positive tide. Leav- 
ing untouched the question of the inspiration of Scripture, 
and its consequent title to outweigh all conflicting testi- 
mony whatever, I propose briefly to review the historical 
evidence for the orthodox belief My object will be to 
meet the reasoning of the historical sceptics on their own 
ground. I do not, indeed, undertake to consider and 
answer their minute and multitudinous cavils, which would 
be an endless task, and which is moreover unnecessary, 
as to a great extent the cavillers meet and answer one 
another ;(**> but I hope to show, without assuming the 
inspiration of the Bible, that for the great fiicts of revealed 
reli^on, the miraculous history of the Jews, and the birth, 
life, death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, as well as 
for his miracles and those of his apostles, the historical 
evidence which we possess is of an authentic and satis&c- 
tory character. I shall review this evidence in the light 
and by the laws of the modem historical critidsm, so far 
as they seem to be established. Those laws appear to me 
to be sound; and their natural and real bearing is to 
increase instead of diminishing the weight of the Christian 
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evidences. It is not from a legitimate aad proper i^plioa- 
tion of them that fidth has snffored, bat partly from thdr 
neglect or misi^plication, partly from the intmsion among 
them of a sin^e unproyed and irrational (pinion. 

I am not aware that the laws in question have ever been 
distinctly laid down in a compendioos, or even in an 
abstract fomu They are assumed throughout the writings 
of our best historians^ but they are involved in their 
oitidsms rather than directly posited as their principles. 
I believe, however, that I shall not misrepresent them 
if I say, Uiat, viewed on their positive side, they ccmsist 
chiefly of the four following Canons : — 

1. When the record which we possess of an event is the 
writing of a contemporary, supposmg that he is a credible 
witness, and had means of observing the &ct to which he 
testifies, the fittt is to be accepted, as possessing the first or 
highest degree of historical credibility. Such evidence is 
on a par with that of witnesses in a court of justice, with 
the drawback, on the one hand, that the man who gives it 
is not sworn to speak the truth, and with the advuitage, on 
the other, that he is less likely than the legid witness to 
have a personal interest in the matter concerning which he 
testifies. W 

2. When the event recorded is one which the writer 
may be reasonably suf^Kwed to have obtained directly 
from diose who witnessed it, we should accept it as proba- 
bly true, unless it be in itself very improbable. Such 
evidence possesses the second d^pnee of historical credi- 
bOity.C^) 

d. When the event recorded is removed considerably 
firom the age of the recorder of it, and there is no reason to 
believe that he obtained it from a contemporary writing, 
but the probable source of his information was oral tra- 
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dition ; still, if the event be one of great importuioe, and 
of public notoriety, if it affected the national life, or pros- 
perity, — especially if it be of a nature to have been at 
once commemorated by the estaUishment of any rite or 
practice, — then it has a claim to belief as probably true, at 
least in its general outline. <^> This, however, is the third, 
and a comparatively low, degree of historical credibility. 

4. When the traditions of one race, -which, if unsup- 
ported, would have had but small claim to attention, 
and none to belief are corroborated by the traditions of 
another, especially if a distant or hostile race, the event 
which has this double testimony obtains thereby a high 
amount of probability, and, if not very unlikely in itself 
thoroughly deserves acceptance. (^ The degree of his- 
torical credilnlity in this case is not exactly commensurable 
with that in the others, since a new and distinct ground of 
likelihood comes into play. It may be as strong as the 
highest, and it may be almost as weak as the lowest, 
though thb is not often the case in fact. In a general 
way we may say that the weight of this kind of evidence 
exceeds that which has been called the third d^^ree 
of historical probability, and neariy i^proaches to the 
second. 

To these Canons may be added certain corollaries, or 
dependent truths, — with respect to the relative value of 
the materials from which history is ordinmly composed, — 
important to be borne in mind in all inquiries like that 
on which we are entering. Historical materials may be 
divided into direct and indirect, — direct, or such as pro- 
ceed from the agents in the occurrences ; indirect, or such 
as are the embodiment of inquiries and researches made by 
persons not themselves engaged in the transactions. The 
f^fm^r are allowed, on all hands, to be of primary impor- 
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tance. There is indeed a drawback upon their valoei 
arising out of the tendency of human vanity to exalt self 
at the expense of taruth ; but where the moral character of 
the writer is a security against wilful misrepresentatiim, or 
where the publicity of the events themselvea would make 
misrepresentation folly, the very highest d^;ree <^ credit is 
to be ^ven to direct records. These may be either public 
inscribed monuments, such as have frequently been set up 
by governments and kings ; state papers, such as we hear 
of in the books of Ezra and Esther ;(^) letters, or books. 
Again, books of this class will be either conmientaries, (or 
particular histories of events in which the authors have 
taken part;) autobiographies, or accounts which persons 
have given of their own lives up to a certain point; or 
memmrs ; L e^ accounts which persons have given of those 
with whom they have had some acquuntance. These are 
the best and most authentic sources of history; and we 
must either be content with them, or r^^ard the past as 
absolutely shrouded from our knowledge by a veil which is 
impenetrable. Indirect records — the compilations of dili* 
gent inquirers concerning times or scenes in which they 
have themselves had no part — are to be placed on a much 
lower footing; they must be judged by their internal diar- 
acter, by their accord with what is otherwise known of the 
times or scenes in question, and by the iq>parent veracity 
and competency of their composers. They often have a 
high value ; but this value cannot be assumed previously to 
investigation, depending as it does almost entirely on the 
critical jud^ent of their authors, on the materials to 
which they had access, and on the use that they actually 
made of them. 

The force of cumulative evidence has often been 
noticed. No account of the grounds of historic belief 

4* 
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w<mld be complete, eyen in outline, which fidled to notice 
its applicabiUty to this field of investigation, and its great 
weight and importance in all cases where it has anj place. 
^Probable proofe," says Bishop Bntler, **hj being added, not 
only increase the eyidence, bat maUipfy it.^ (^) When two 
independent writers witness to the same event, the proba- 
bility of that event is increased, not in an arithmetical but 
in a geometrical ratio, not by mere addition, but by mul- 
tiplication. (^> ^ By the mouth of two or three witnesses," 
the word to which such witness is borne is ^eaUMuhedJ* ^ 
And the agreement is the more valuable if it be — so to 
speak -^incidental and casual ; if the two writers are con- 
temporary, and their writings not known to one another; 
if one only alludes to what the other narrates; if one 
appears to have been an actor, and the other merely a 
looker-on ; if one ^ves events, and the other the feelings 
which naturally arise out of them : in these cases the con- 
viction which springs up in every candid and unprejudiced 
mind b absolute ; the element of doubt which hangs about 
all matters of mere bdief being reduced to such infinitesi- 
mal proportions as to be inappreciable, and so, practically 
speaking, to disappear altogether. 

To the four Canons which have been already enumer- 
ated as the criteria of historic truth, modem Rationalism 
would add a fifth, an a priori opinion of its own — the 
admission of which would put a stop at once to any such 
inquiry as that upon which we are now entering. **No 
just perception of the true nature of history b possible,'* we 
are told, "without a perception of the inviolability of the 
diain of finite causes, and. of the impossilHlity of mira^ 
cfe«.'»(») And the mythical interpreters insist, that one 
of tiie essential marks of a mythical narrative, whereby it 

1 Dent. ziz. 15. 
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may be dearly distinguiflhed from one which is historioal, 
is, its ^presenting an aocount of events which are dther 
absolutely or relatively beyond the reach of (ordinary) 
experience, snch as occurrences connected with the q>ir- 
itual world, or its dealing in the supematuraL^C^ Now, 
if miracles cannot take place, an inquiry into the hist<Hical 
evidences of Revealed Religion is vain ; for Revelation is 
itself miraculous, and therefore, by the hypothesis, impossi- 
ble. But what are the grounds up<m which so stupendous 
an assertion is made, as that God cannot, if He so please, 
suspend the working <^ those laws by which He commonly 
acts upon matter, and act on speci,al occasions difforentiy? 
Shall we say that He cannot, because of His own immuta- 
bility — because He is a being ^wiih whom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning?"^ But, if we apply the 
notion of a Law to Ood at all, it is plain that miraculous 
interpositions on fitting occasions may be as much a 
regular, fixed, and established rule of His government, as 
the working ordinarily by what are called natural laws. Or 
shall we say that all experience and analogy is against mira- 
cles? But this is either to judge, firom our own narrow 
and limited experience, of the whole course of nature, and 
so to generalize upon most weak and insufficient grounds ; 
or else, if in the phrase ^ all experience" we include the 
experience <^ others, it is to draw a conclusion directly 
in the teeth of our data; for many persons well worthy of 
belief have declared that they have witnessed and wrought 
miracles* Moreover, were it true that all known, experi- 
ence was against miracles, this would not even prove that 
they had not happened — much less that they are impos- 
sible. If they are impossible, it must be either from some- 
thing in the nature of things, or from something in tiie 

' James i. 17* 
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nature of Qod. That the immiitability of God does not 
stand in thewayof mirades has been already shown; andl 
know of no other attribute of the Divine Nature which can 
be even supposed to create a difficulty. To most minds it 
will, if I do not greatly mistake, rather q>pear, that the 
Divine Omnipotence includes in it the power of working 
miracles. And if Ood created the world, He certainly 
once worked a miracle of the most surpassing greatness. 
Is there then any thing in the nature of things to make 
miracles imposmble? Not unless things have an independ- 
ent existence, and work by their own power. If they are 
in themselves nought, if God called them out of nothing, 
and but for His sustaining power they would momentarily 
faU back into nothing; if it is not they that woik, but He 
who woricB in them and through them; if growth, and 
change, and motion, and assimilation, and decay, are His 
dealings with matter, as sanctification, and enlightenment, 
and inward comfort, and the gift of the clear vision of 
Him, are His dealings with ourselves; if the Great and 
First Cause never deserts even for a moment the second 
Causes, but He who **upholdeth all things by the word of 
His power,^^ and is ^above all and through all,"' is also (as 
Hooker says) "the Worker of all in all^W — then cer- 
tainly things in themselves cannot oppose any impediment 
to miracles, or do aug^t but obsequiously follow the Divine 
fiat, be it what it may. The whole difficulty with regard 
to miracles has its roots in a materialistic Atheism, which 
believes things to have a force in and of themselves; 
which regards them as self-sustaining, if not even as self- 
caused ; which deems them to possess mysterious powers of 
their own uncontrollable by the Divine Will ; which sees 
in the connection of phyidcal cause and effect, not a 

»Heb. L8. 'Eph. iv. 6. 
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BeqaenoOy not a law, bat a neoeflsity; which, either positing 
a Divine First Cause to bring things into existence, then 
(like Anaxagoras) makes no farther use of Him;(^) <»r 
does not care to posit any such First Cause at all, but is 
content to refer all things to a ^ course of nature,'^ which it 
considers eternal and unalterable, and on which it lavishes 
all the epithets that believers r^ard as appropriate to Ood, 
and God only. It is the peculiarity of Atheism at the 
present day that it uses a religions nomenclature — it is no 
longer dry, and hard, and cold, all matter of &ct and com- 
mouHsense, as was the case in the last century, — on the 
contrary, it has become warm in expression, poetic, elo- 
quent, Rowing, sensuous, imaginative — the ^Course of 
Nature," which it has set up in the place of Gk>d, is in a 
certain sense deified, — no language is too exalted to be 
applied to it, no admiration too great to be excited by it — 
it is ** glorious,'' and •^n^arvellous," and ^ superiiuman," and 
** heavenly," and ** spiritual," and "divine" — only it is 
<*It," not ** Hb," — a fiwjt or set of fects, and not a Person ; 
— and so it can really call forth no love, no gratitude, no 
reverence, no personal feeling of any kind — it can claim 
no willing obedience — it can inspire no wholesome awe — 
it is a dead idol after all, and its worship is but the old 
nature worship, — man returning in his dot^;e to the fol- 
lies which beguiled his childhood — losing the Creator in 
the creature, the Workman in the work of his hands. 

It cannot therefore be held on any grounds but sudi as 
involve a real, though covert Atheism, that miracles are 
impossible, or that a narrative of which supernatural occur- 
rences form an essential part is therefore devoid of an his- 
toric character. Miracles are to be viewed as in fact a i>art 
of the Divine Economy, — a part as essential as any other, 
thou^ coming into play less frequently. It has already 
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been obeenred, that the creation of the world was a mira- 
cle, or rather a whole array of miracles; and any tme his- 
torical account of it most ^ deal in the sapematoral.* A 
first man was as great a miracle — may we not say a 
greater miracle? — than a raised man. Greater, inasmuch 
as to create and unite a body and soul is to do more than 
merely to unite them when they have been created. And 
the occurrence of miraclea at the be^ning of the world 
established a precedent for their subsequent occurrence 
firom time to time with greater or less firequency, as God 
should see to bo fitting. Again, all history abounds in 
statements that miracles have in &ct from time to time 
occurred; and though wo should surrender to the sceptic 
the whole mass of Heathen and Ecclesiastical miracles, 
which I for one do rfot hold to be necessary, W yet still 
fictitious miracles imply the existence of true ones, just as 
hypocrisy implies that there is virtue To reject a narra- 
tive, therefore, simply because it contains miracukms cir- 
cumstances, is to indulge an irrational prejudice — a preju- 
dice which has no foundation, either in a priori truths or 
in the philosophy of experience, and which can only be 
consistently held by one who disbelieves in Qod. 

The rejection of this negative Canon, which a pseudo- 
critical School has boldly but VMnly put forward for the 
furtherance of its own views with respect to the Christian 
scheme, but which no historian of repute has adopted since 
the days of Gibbon, will enable us to proceed without fur- 
ther delay to that which is the spedal buaness of these 
Lectures — the examination, by the light of those Can<ms 
whose truth has been admitted, of the historic evidenoes 
of Revealed Religion. The actual examination must, how- 
ever, be reserved for future Lectures. Time will not per- 
mit of my attempting to do more in the brief remainder of 
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tiie present Discourse than rimply to point out the chief 
kinds or branches into which the evidence divides itself 
and to indicate, somewhat more cleaiiy than has as yot been 
done, the method which will be pursued in the examina- 
tion of it 

The saered records themselves are the main proof of the 
events related in them. Waiving the question of their 
in^xiration, I propose to view them .'simply as a mass of 
documents, subject to the laws, and tb be judged by the 
jHinoiples, of historical criticism; I shall briefly discuss 
their genuineness, where it has been called in question, 
and vindicate their authenticity. Where two or more 
documents belong to the same time, I shaU endeavor to 
exhibit s<Hne of their most remarkable points of agree- 
ment : I shall not, however, dwell at much length on this 
portion of the inquiry. It is of preeminent importanoei 
but its preeminence has secured it a large amount of atten- 
tion on the part of Christian writers ; and I cannot hope 
to add much to the labors of those who have preceded me 
in this field. There is, however, a second and distinct 
kind of evidence, which has not (I think) received of late 
as much consideration as it deserves — I mean the external 
evidence to the truth of the Bible records, whether con- 
tained in monuments, in the works of profane writers, in 
enstoms and observances now existing or known to have 
existed, or finally in the works of believers nearly contem- 
porary with any of the events narrated. The evidence 
tmder some of these heads has recently received important 
accessions, and firesh light has been thrown in certain cases 
on the character and comparative value of the writers. It 
seems to be time to bid the nations of the earth once more 
** bring forth their witnesses," and •* declare" and "show 
ns" what it is which they record of the <*former things"— 
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that they maj at once justify and ^ be justified''-^ in part 
directly confurming the Scripture narrative, in part silent 
but not adyerse, content to ^hear, and say, *It is trntL'" 
"Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord" — even **the blind 
people, that have eyes; and the dea^ that have ears'*— 
**Ye are my witnesses-— on^f my servant whom I have 
chosen."^ The testimony of the sacred and the profitne is 
not conflicting, but consentient— -and the comparison of 
the two will show, not discord, but harmony. 

iIsaiahzliiLS, 10. 
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LECTURE II. 

iMOUimS, I PBAT THIB, OF THB FOmMBB AGS, AND TUMfAMM nmSLT 
TO THS SBJLBCM OP THBI& FATHBBS ; (FOR WB AKB BUT OF TBITBE- 
DAT, AND XirOW HOTHINO, BBCAVSB OUR DATS VFON BAETH ABB A 
SHADOW ;) SHALL NOT THET TBACH THBB, AND TELL THBB, AND VTTBK 
WORDS OUT OF THBIR HBARTf-^JOB Tni. TBBSBS 8 TO Ml 

In every historical inquiry it is possible to pursue our 
rese«rohes in two ways : we may either trace the stream of 
time upwards, and pursue lustory to its earliest source ; or 
we may reverse the process, and beginning at the fountain- 
head follow down the course of events in chronological 
order to our own day. The former is the more philosophi- 
cal, because the more real and genuine method of proce- 
dure : it is the course which in the original investigation of 
the subject must, in point of fiict, have been pursued : the 
present is our standing point, and we necessarily view the 
past from it ; and only know so much of the past as we 
connect, more or less distinctly, with it But the opposite 
process has certain advantages which cause it commonly to 
be preferred. It is the order of the actual occurrence, and 
therefore has an objective truth which the other lacks. It 
is the simpler and clearer of the two, being synthetic and 
not analytic ; commencing with little, it proceeds by con- 
tinual accretion, thus adapting itself to our capacities, 
which cannot take in much at once ; and further, it has the 
advantage of conducting us out of comparative darkness 
into a light which brightens and broadens as we keep 

5 (49) 
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advancing, '^shining more and more onto the perfect day."^ 
Its difficulties and inconveniences are at the first outset, 
when we plunge as it were into a world unkAown, and 
seek in the dim twilight of the remote past for some sure 
and solid ground upon which to plant our foot. On the 
whole there is perhaps sufficient reason for conforming to 
the ordinary practice, and adopting the aetual order of the 
occurrences as that of the examinatiim upon which we are 
entering. 

It will be necessary, however, in order to bring within 
reasonable compass the vast field that ofiers itself to us for 
investigation, to divide the history which is to be reviewed 
into periods, which may be successively considered in their 
entirety. The division which the sacred writings seem to 
suggest is into five such periods. The first of these ex« 
tends fix>m the Creation to the death of Moses, being the 
period of which the history is delivered to us in the Penta* 
teuch. The second extends from the death of Moses to 
the accession of Rehoboam, and is treated in Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, the two Books of Samuel, and some por- 
tions of the Books of Kings and Chronicles. The third is 
the period from the accession of Rehoboam to the Captiv- 
ity of Judah, which is treated of in the remainder <^ Kings 
and Chronicles, together with portions of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, and 
Zephaniah. The fourth extends from the Captivity to the 
reform of Nehemiah ; and its history is contained in Dan- 
iel, Ezra, Esther, and Nehemiah, and illustrated by Haggai 
and Zechariah. The fifth is the period of the life of Christ 
and the preaching and establishment of Christianity, of 
which the history is ^ven in the New Testament. The 
first four periods will form the subject of the present and 

"Proyerbsiv. 18. 
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three following Lectures. The fifth period, firom its supe- 
rior importance, will require to be treated at greater 
length. Its examination is intended to occupy the remain- 
der of the present Course. 

The sacred records of the first period have come down to 
OS in the shape of five Books, the first of which is introduc- 
tory, while the remiuning four present us with the history 
of an indiyidual, Moses, and of the Jewish people under his 
guidance. Critically speaking, it is of the last importance 
to know by whom the books which contain this history 
were written. Now the ancient, positive, and uniform tra- 
dition of the Jews assigned the authorship of the five 
books, (or Pentateuch,) with the exception of the last 
chapter of Deuteronomy, to Moses ;(^> and this tradition is 
prima facie evidence of the feet, such as at least throws 
the burden of proof upon those who call it in question. It 
is an admitted rule of all sound criticism, that books are to 
be regarded as proceeding ttora the writers whose names 
they bear, unless very strong reasons indeed can be ad- 
duced to the contrary. 0) In the present instance, the 
reasons which have been urged are weak and puerile in 
the extreme ; they rest in part on misconceptions of the 
meaning of passages, (^ in part, upon interpolations into 
the original text, which are sometimes very plain and pal- 
paple.(^> Mainly, however, they have their source in arbi- 
trary and unproved hypotheses, as that a contemporary 
writer would not have, introduced an account of mira- 
cles ;(^) that the culture indicated by the book is beyond 
that of the age of Mo6e6;(^> that if Moses had written the 
book, he would not have spoken of himself in the third 
person ;C^> that he would have given a fuller and more 
complete account of his own history ; (®) and that he would 
not have applied to himself terms of praise and expressions 
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of honor. (^ It b enough to observe of these objections, 
that they are such as mi^t equally be urged against the 
genuineness of St Paul's epistles, which is allowed even by 
Strauss <**^) — against that of the works of Homer, Chaucer, 
and indeed of all writers in advance of their age — against 
Ctesar's Commentaries, and Xenophon's Expedition of 
Cyrus — against the Acts of the Apostles, C^^) and against 
the Gospel of St. John. St. Paul relates contemporary 
miracles ; Homer and Chaucer exhibit a culture and a tone 
which, but for them, we should have supposed imattaina- 
ble in their age ; C»sar and Xenophon write throughout 
in' the third person; St. Luke omits all account of his own 
doings at Philippi ; St. John applies to himself the most 
honorable of all titles — "the disciple whom Jesus loved.*** 
A priori conceptions of how an author of a certain time 
and country would write, of what he would say or not say, 
or how he would express himself are among the weakest 
of all presumptions, and must be regarded as outweighed 
by a very small amount of positive testimony to author- 
ship. Moreover, for an argument of this sort to have any 
force at all, it is necessary that we should possess, ^m 
other sources besides the author who is being judged, a 
tolerably complete knowledge of the age to which he is 
assigned, and a fair acquaintance with the literature of his 
period. (**) In the case of Moses our knowledge of the age 
is exceedingly limited, while of the literature we have 
scarcely any knowledge at all,(^> beyond that which is 
furnished by the sacred records next in succession — the 
Books of Joshua and Judges, and (perhaps) the Book of 
Job-* and these are so far from supporting the notion that 
such a work as the Pentateuch could not be produced in 
the age of Moaes, that they furnish a very strong argument 

' John xiiL 23 ; xix. 26, &c. 
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to the contrary. The dictioii of the Pentateaoh is <dder 
than that of Joshua and Jadges, ('^> while its ideas are pre- 
sapposed in those writings, (^^^ which may be said to be 
based upon it, and to require it as their antecedent. I^ 
then, they oould be written at the time to which they are 
commonly and (as will be hereafter shown) rightly as- 
signed, (^ the Pentateuch not only may, but must, be as 
early as Moses. 

Vague doubts have sometimes been thrown out as to 
the existence of writings at this period. C^^) The evidence 
of the Mosaic records themselves, if the true date of their 
composition were allowed, would be conclusive upon the 
point; for they speak of writing as a common practice. 
Waiving this evidence, we may remark that hieroglyphical 
inscriptions upon stone were known in Egypt at least as 
early as the fourth dynasty, or B. C. 2450, <^^> that inscribed 
bricks were common in Babylonia about two centuries 
later, (^^) and that writing upon papyruses, both in the hie- 
roglyphic and hieratic characters, was familiar to the Egyp- 
tians under the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, <^> 
which is exactly the time to which the Mosaic records 
wotdd, if genuine, belong. It seems certain that Moses, if 
educated by a daughter of one of the Ramesside kings, and 
therefore ^learned" (as we are told he was) ^in all the 
wisdom of Egypt," ^ would be well acquainted with the 
Eg3rptian method of writing with ink upon the papyrus ; 
while it is also probable that Abraham, who emigrated not 
earlier than the nineteeth century before our era from the 
great Chaldaean capital, Ur, would have brought with him 
and transmitted to his descendants the alphabetic system 
with which the Chaldteans of his day were acquainted. (^> 
There is thus every reason to suppose that writing was 

1 Acts lii. 22. 
6* 
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^miliar to the Jews when they qnitted Egypt; and the 
mention of it as a common praotiee in the books of Mosea 
is in perfect accordance with what we know of the condi- 
tion of the world at the time from other sources. 

To the nnanimons witness of the Jews with respect to 
the authorship of the Pentateuch may be added the testi- 
mony of a number of heathen writers. Heoatieus of Ab- 
dera, W Manetho, W Lysimachus of Alexandria, W EupoU 
emus,W Tacitus, <^) Juvenal, W Longinus, C^b) all ascribe 
to Moses the institution of that code of laws by which the 
Jews were distinguished from other nations ; and the ma- 
jority distinctly (^> note that he committed his laws to 
writing. These authors cover a space extending from the 
time of Alexander, when the Greeks first became curious 
on the subject of Jewish history, to that of the emperor 
Aurelian, when the literature of the Jews had been thor- 
oughly sifted by the acute and learned Alexandrians. 
They constitute, not the full voice of heathenism on the 
subject, but only an indication of what that voice was. It 
cannot be doubted that if we had the complete works of 
those many other writers to whom Joseplms, Clement, and 
Eusebius refer as mentioning Moses, (^> we should find the 
amount of heathen evidence on this point greatly increased. 
Moreover, we must bear in mind that the witness is unani- 
mous, or all but unanimous. (^^^ Nor is it, as an objector 
might be apt to ui-ge, the mere echo of Jewish tradition 
faintly repeating itself from fiir off lands ; in part at least it 
rests upon a distinct and even hostile authority — that of 
the Egyptians. Manetho certainly, and L}'simachus proba- 
bly, represent Eg^^tian, and not Jewish, views ; and thus 
the Jewish tradition is confirmed by that of the only na- 
tion which was sufficiently near and sufficiently advanced 
in the Mosaic age to make its testimony on the point of 
rv:\\ importsnoe. 
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To the external testimon j which has been now adduced 
most be added the internal testimony of the work itself^ 
which repeatedly speaks of Moses as writing the law, and 
recording the various events and occorrenoes in a book, 
and as reading from this book to the people. (^ The 
modem rationalist regards it as a ^moet unnatural suppo- 
sition," that the Pentateuch was written during the pas- 
sage of the Israelites throu^ the wilderness ;(^) but this is 
what every unprejudiced reader gathers from the Penta- 
teuch itself which tells us that Qod commanded Moses to 
"write" the discomfiture of Amalek **in a book;"* that 
Moses "wrote all the words of the law,"' and "took the 
book of the covenant, and read it in the audience of the 
peq>le,"* and "wrote the goings out of the people of Israel 
according to their journeys, by die commandment of the 
Lord;"^ and, finally, "made an end of writing the words 
of the law in a book, until they were finished ;"'^ and bade 
the Invites, who bare the ark of the covenant, "take that 
book of the law, and put it in the side of the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, that it mi^t be there for a witness 
against the people."* A book, therefore — a "book of the 
covenant" — a hock out of which he could read the whole 
la^(94) — ^as certainly written by Moses; and this book 
was deposited in the ark of the covenant, and given into 
the qpecial custody of the Levites, who bare it, with the 
stem injunction still ringing in their ears, "Ye shall not 
add unto the word, neither diminish aught from it;"'^ and 
they were charged "at the end of every seven yean, in the 
year of release, in the feast of tabernacles, to read it before 
all Israel in their hearing;"* and, further, a command was 

> Exod. XTii. 14. • Ibid. xxIt. 4. » Ibid. ver. 7. 

* Numb. xKriii. 2. • Deut. xxxi. 24. • Ibid. rer. 26. 

' Dent. iv. 2. • Ibid. xxxi. 10, 11. 
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given, that, whon the Israelites should haye kings, each 
king should ** write him a copy of the law in a book, out of 
that which was before the priests the Levites, that he 
might read therein all the days of his life."^ Unless, there- 
fore, we admit the Pentateuch to be genuine, we must 
suppose that the book which (according to the belief of 
the Jews) Moses wrote, which was placed in the ark of 
God, over which the Levites were to watch with such 
jealous care, which was to be read to the people once 
in each seven years, and which was guarded by awful 
sanctions from either addition to it or diminution from 

it we must suppose, I say, that this book perished; and 

that another book was substituted in its place — by an 
unknown author — for unknown objects — professing to be 
the work of Moses, (for that is allowed,) W and believed to 
be his work thenceforth, without so much as a doubt being 
breathed on the subject either by the nation, its teachers, 
or even its enemies, for many hundreds of years. (*> It has 
often been remarked, that the theories of those who assail 
Christianity, make larger demands upon the faith of such 
as embrace them than the Christian scheme itself marvel- 
lous as it is in many points. Certainly, few suppositions 
can be more improbable than that to which (as we have 
seen) those who deny the Pentateuch to be genuine must 
have recourse, when pressed to account for the phenomena. 
It is not surprising that, having to assign a time for the 
introduction of the forged volume, they have varied as to 
the date which they suggest by above a thousand years, 
while they also differ from one another in every detail with 
which they venture to clothe the transaction. (^ 

I have dwelt the longer upon the genuineness of the 
Pentateuch, because it is admitted, even by the extremest 

' Deut xvii. 18, 19. 
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0O^)tio8, that the genomenesa of the wcu-k carries with it 
the authenticity of the narratiye, at least in all' its main 
partioolars. *^ It would most unquestionably," 8a3r8 Strauss, 
*^be an argument of decisive weight in &vor of the credi- 
bility of the Biblical history, could it indeed be shown that 
it was written by eye-witnesses." ^ Moses, being the leader 
of the Israelites on their departure from Egypt, would 
undoubtedly give a faithful history of the occurrences, 
unless" (which is not pretended) ^he designed to deceive." 
And further, *^ Moses, if his intimate connection with Deity 
described in these books" (L e. the last four) ^be histori- 
cally true, was likewise eminently qualified, by virtue of 
iuch connection, to produce a credible history of the earlier 
periods." <^> If Moses indeed wrote the account which we 
possess of the Exodus and of the wanderings in the wilder- 
ness; and i^ having written it, he delivered it to those 
who knew the events as well as he, the conditions, which 
secure the highest degree of historical credibility, so fiur at 
least as regards the events of the last four books, are ob- 
tained. We have for them the direct witness of a contem- 
porary writer — not an actor only, but the leader in the 
transactions which he relates — honest evidently, for he 
records his own sins and defects, and the transgressions 
Mid sufferings of his people; and honest necessarily, for he 
writes of events which were public and known to all — we 
have a work, which, by the laws of historical criticism, is 
thus for historical purposes just as reliable as Cesar's Com- 
mentaries or Xenophon^s Retreat of the Ten Thousand — 
we have that rare literary treasure, the autobiography of a 
great man, engaged in great events, the head of his nation 
at a most critical period in their annals ; who commits to 
writing as they occur the various events and transactions 
in which he is engaged, wherever they have a national or 
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public character. C*> We must therefore connd^, eTen 
setting aside the whole idea of inspiration, that we possess 
in the last four books of the Pentateuch as reliable an ac- 
count of the Exodus of the Jews, and their subsequent 
wanderings, as we do, in the works of Caesar and Xeno- 
phon, of the conquest of Britain, or of the events which 
preceded and followed the battle of Cunaza. 

The narrative of Qenesis stands undoubtedly on a dif^ 
ferent footing. Our confidence in it must ever rest mainlj 
on our conyiction of the inspiration of the writer. Stilly 
setting that aside, and continuing to judge the documents 
as if they were ordinary historical materials, it is to be 
noted, in the first place, that, as Moses was on the mother's 
side grandson to Levi, he would naturally possess that fiur 
knowledge of the time of the first going down into Egypt, 
and of the history of Joseph, which the most sceptical of 
the historical critics allow that men have of their own 
family and nation to the days of their grandfathers. (*> He 
would thus be as good an historical authority for the de- 
tails of Joseph's story, and for the latter part of the life of 
Jacob, as Herodotus for the reign of Cambyses, or FaUu0 
Pictor for the third Samnite War. Again, with respect to 
the earlier history, it is to be borne in mind through how 
very few hands, according to the numbers in the Hebrew 
text, this passed to Moses. (^) Adam, according to the 
Hebrew original, was for two hundred and forty-three years 
contemporary with Methuselah, who conversed for one 
hundred years with Shem. Shem was for fifty years con- 
temporary with Jacob, who probably saw Jochebed, Moseif 
mother. Thus Moses might, by mere oral tradition, have 
obtained the history of Abraham, and even of the Deluge, 
at third hand ; and that of the Temptation and the Fall, 
at fifth hand. The patriarchal longevity had the effect of 
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reducing centimes to little more than lustres, so &r as the 
safe transmission of historical events was concerned ; for 
this does not depend either upon years or upon genera- 
tions, but upon the number of links in the chain through 
which the transmittal takes place. If it be granted, as it 
seems to be,C^'> that the great and stirring events in a 
nation's life will, under ordinary circomstances, be remem- 
bered (apart fix>m all written memorials) for the space of 
one hundred and fifty years, being handed down through 
five generations, it must be allowed (even on mere human 
grounds) that the account which Moses gives of the Temp* 
tation and the Fall is to be depended on, if it passed 
through no more than four hands between him and Adam. 
And the aigument is of course stronger for the more re- 
cent events, since they would have passed through fewer 
hands than the earlier. (*> 

And this, be it remembered, is on the supposition that 
the sole numan source firom which Moses composed the 
Book of Genesis was oral tradition. But it is highly prob- 
able that he also made use of documents. So much fanciful 
•peculation has been advanced, so many vain and baseless 
theories have been built up, in connection with what is 
called the ^ document-hypothesis ** concerning Grenesis,^ 
that I touch the point with some hesitation, and beg at 
once to be understood as not venturing to dogmatize in a 
matter of such difficulty. But both a priori probability, 
and the internal evidence, seem to me to fkvor the opinion 
of y itiinga W and Calmet, W that Moses consulted monu- 
ments or recordB of former ages, which had descended from 
the &milies of the patriarchs, and by collecting, arranging^ 
adorning, and, where they were deficient, completing them, 
composed his history. What we know of the antiquity of 
writings both in Egypt and Babylonia, (^) renders it not 
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improbable that the art was known and practised soon after 
the Flood, if it was not even (as some have supposed) a 
legacy from the antediluvian world* W Abraham can 
scarcely have failed to bring with him into Palestine a 
knoivledge which had certainly been possessed by the 
citizens of Ur for several hundred years before he set out 
on his wanderings. And if it be said that the art, though 
known, might not have been applied to historical records in 
the family of Abraham at this early date, — yet, at any rate, 
when the Israelites descended into Egypt, and found writ- 
ing in such common use, and historical records so abundant 
as they can be proved to have been in that country at that 
period, it IB scarcely conceivable that they should not have 
reduced to a written form the traditions of their race, the 
memory of which their residence in a foreign land would 
be apt to endanger. And these probabilities are quite in 
accordance with what appears in the Book ol^ Genesis 
itself The great Ailness with which the history of Joseph 
is given, and the minuHm into which it enters, mark it as 
based upon a contemporary, or nearly contemporary, biog* 
raphy ; and the same may be said with almost equal force 
of the histories of Jacob, Isaac, and even Abraham. 
Further, there are several indications of separate docu* 
ments in the earlier part of Genesis, as the superscriptions 
or headings of particular portions, the change of appella- 
tion by which the Almighty is distinguished, and the like ; 
which, if they do not certainly mark different documents, 
at least naturally suggest them. If we then upon these 
grounds accept Vitringa's theory, we elevate considerably 
what I may call the human authority of Genesis. Instead 
of being the embodiment of oral traditions which have 
passed through two, three, four, or perhaps more hands, 
previously to their receiving a written form, the Book of 
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Qeneaifl beoomes a work based in the nudn upon oontem- 
porary, or nearly contemporary, doonmenta— doonments 
of which the venerable uitiqmty casta all other ancient 
writings into the shade, several of them dating probaUy 
ftom times not fiur removed from the Flood, while some 
may possibly descend to ns from the antedUnvian race. 
The sanction wbieh the Book of Genesis thus obtains is 
oddiHimdij it mnst be remembered, to what it derives from 
Hoses; who is still the req>onsiUe anther of the work; 
who selected the doonments, and gave them all the con- 
firmation whidi they conld derive from his ' anthority, 
whether it be r^;arded as divine or human, as that of one 
^learned" in man's ^^wisdom,"^ or that <^ an inq>ired 
teacher — ** a prophet, raised up by God.*** 

Thns fiir we have been engaged in considering the 
weight which properly attaches to the Pentatench itself 
viewed as an historical work prodnced by a certain indi- 
vidnal, under certain oinmmstances, and at a certain period. 
It remains to examine the external evidence to Wxe charac- 
ter of the Mosaic narrative which is fhmished by the other 
ancient records in onr possession, so &r at least as tho6e 
records have a fidr claim to be r^^arded as of any real his* 
toric value* 

Records possessing even moderate pretensions to the 
character of historic are, for this eariy period, as we should 
expect beforehand, extremely scanty. I cannot reckon in 
the number either the primitive traditions of the Greeks, 
the curious compilations of the Armenians, (^> the hii^Mi- 
cal poems of the EQndoo8,C^> or the extravagant iSftbles of 
the Chinese. (^> A dim knowledge of certain great events 
in primeval history — as of the Deluge — may indeed be 
traced in all these quarters ; (^^^ but the historical element 

» Acts TiL 22. • Deut xidiL 15. 
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to be detected in in every case bo smaU, it is so oyeilaid hj 
Able, and intennixed with what is palpably imaginatiye^ 
that no manner of reliance can be placed npon atatementa 
merely because they occor in these pretended histories ; nor 
have they the slightest title to be used as tests whereby to 
try the authenticity of any other narrative. The only re- 
liable materials that we possess, besides the Pentateuch, for 
the history of the period which it emlMraces, consist of some 
fragments of Berosus and Manetho, an epitome of the 
early Egyptian history of the latter, a certain number of 
Egyptian and Babylonian insmptions, and two or three 
valuable papyri. 

If it be asked on what grounds so strong a preference is 
assigned to these materials, the answer is easy. The 
records selected are those of Egypt and Babylon. Now 
these two countries were, according to the most trust* 
worthy accounts, both sacred and pro&ne,W the first 
seats of civilization : in them writing seems to have been 
practised earlier than elsewhere ; they paid from the first 
great attention to history, and possessed, when the Oreeks 
became acquainted with them, historical recOTds of an 
antiquity confessedly greater than that which could be 
claimed for «iy documents elsewhere. Further, in each of 
these countries,. at the moment when, in consequence of 
Oredan conquest and the infusion of new ideas, there was 
the greatest danger of the records perishing or being 
vitiated, there arose a man — a native — thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their antiquities, and competently skilled in 
the Oreek language, who transferred to that tongue, and 
thus made the common property of mankind, what had 
previously been a hidden treasure — the possession of their 
own priests and philosophers only. The value of the 
histories written by Manetho the Sebennyte, and Berosus 
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the ChaM»an, had long been sospeoted b j the letmed ; (^ 
bat it remained for the present age to obtain distinct evi- 
denoe <^ their fidelity — evidence which places them, 
among the historians of eariy times, in a class by them- 
selres, greatly above even the most aoate and painstaking 
of the Greek and Roman compilers. Herodotus, Ctesias, 
Alexander Polyhistor, Diod<»iis Sicnlns, Trogos Pompeins, 
coold at best receive at second hand sach representations 
of Babylonian and Egyptian history as the natives chose 
to impart to them, and moreover received these representa- 
tions (for the most part) dilated and distorted by passing 
throagh the mediam of comparatively ignorant interpret- 
ers. Manetho and Berosas had free access to the national 
records, and so coald draw iheir histories directly from the 
foantain-head. This advantage might, of coarse, have been 
forfeited by a deficiency on their part of either honesty or 
diligence ; bat the recent discoveries in the two coontries 
have had the effect of removing all doabt apon either <^ 
diese two heads firom the character of both writers. The 
monaments which have been recovered fiimish the 
strongest proof alike of the honest intention and of the 
diligence and carefidness of the two historians ; who have 
thas, as profane writers of primeval history, a preeminence 
over an others. (^) This is perhaps the chief valae of the 
docaments obtained, which do not in themselves frunish a 
history, or even its fitunework, a chronology ;<^) bat re- 
qoire an historical scheme to be given from without, into 
which they may fit, and wherein each may find its trae 
and proper position. 

If we now proceed to compare the Mosaic aocoant of 
the first period of the wcnrld's history with that oatline 
which may be obtained firom Egyptian and Babylonian 
soorces, we are stnick at first sight with what seems an 
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enormons difference in the chronology. The sum of the 
years in Manetho'a scheme, as it has come down to us in 
Jlusebins, b little short of thirty thousand ;(^> while that in 
the scheme of Berosus, as reported by the same anthor/^^ 
exceeds four hundred and sixty thousand! But upon a 
little consideration, the greater part of this- difficulty van- 
ishes. If we examine the two chronologies, we shall find 
that both evidently divide at a certain point, above which 
all is certainly mythic, while below all is, or at least may 
be, historical Out of the thirty thousand years contained 
(apparently) in Manetho's scheme, nearly twenty-five thou- 
sand belong to the time when Gods, Demigods, and Spirits 
had rule on earth ; and the history of Egypt confessedly 
does not begin till this period is concluded, and Menes, the 
first Eg3rptian king, mounts the throne. (^) Similarly, in 
the chronology of Berosus, there is a sudden transition 
from kings whose reigns are counted by $o$si and nm, or 
periods respectively of sixty and six hundred years, to 
monarohs the average length of whose reigns very little 
excee<b that found to prevail in ordinary monarchies. 
Omitting in each case what is plainly a mythic computa- 
tion, we have in the Babylonian scheme a chronology 
which mounts up no higher than two thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty-eight years before Christ, or eight hundred 
years after the Deluge, (according to the numbers of the 
Septuagint;) while in the Egyptian we have at any rate 
only an excess of about two thousand years to explain and 
account for, instead of an excess of twenty-seven thousand. 
And this latter discrepancy becomes insignificant, if it 
does not actually disiq)pear, upon a closer scrutiny. The 
five thousand years of Manetho^s dynastic lists were re- 
duced by himself (as we learn from SynoeUus) to three 
thousand five hundred and fifty-five years, (^> doubtless 
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beoanae he was aware that his lists contained in some < 
oontemporarj dynasties ; in others, contemporary kings in 
the same dynasty, owing to the mention in them of various 
royal personages associated <m the throne by the principal 
monarch. Thus near fifteen hundred years are struck <tf 
from Manetho's total at a blow; and the dironological 
difference between his scheme and that of Scripture is 
reduced to a few hundred yearn — a discrepancy <^ no 
great moment, and one which might easily arise, either 
from slight errors of the copyists, or from an insufficient 
allowance being made in Manetho*s sdieme^ in respect of 
either or both of the causes from which Egyptian chron<^ 
ogy is always liable to be exaggerated. Without taxing 
Manetho with conscious dishonesty, we may suspect that 
he was not unwilling to exalt the antiquity <^ his country, 
if he could do so without fiiLufying his authorities; and 
from the confrimon of the middle or Kykaos period of 
Egyptian history, and the obscurity of the ear%r times, 
when diere were as yet no monuments, he would have had 
abundant opportunity for chronological exaggeration by 
merely regarding as consecutive dynasties all those, which 
were not certainly known to have been contemporary. 
The real duration of the Egyptian monarchy depends en- 
tirely upon the proper arrangement of the dynasties into 
synchronous and consecutive — a point upon wfdctk the 
best Egyptologers are still &r from agreed. Some of the 
greatest names in this branch of antiquarian learning are in 
favor of a chronology almost as moderate as the historic 
Babylonian; the accession of Menes, according to them, 
felling about 2660 B. C, or more than six hundred years 
after the Septuagint date for the Deluge. <^ 

The removal of this difficulty opens the way to a consid- 
eration of the positive points of agreement betif eeq the 
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Scii|rtiiral narratiye and that of the profane aadi<»itiea. 
And here, for the earliest times, it is especially Babylon 
which fhmishes an accoont ci^ble of being compared 
with that of Moses. According to Berosos, the world 
when first created was in darkness, and consisted of a fluid 
mass inhabited by monsters of the strangest forms. Oyer 
the whole dominated a female power called Thalatth, or 
Sea. Then Belns, wishing to carry on the creative work, 
cleft Thalatth in twain ; and of the half of her he made the 
earth, and of the other half the heaven. Hereupon the 
monsters, who could not endure the air and the light, per- 
ished. Belus upon this, seeing that the earth was desolate, 
yet teeming with productive power, cut off his own head, 
and mingling the blood which flowed forth with the dust 
of the ground, formed men, who were thus intelligent, as 
being partakers of the divine wisdom. He then made 
other animals fit to live on the earth : he made also the 
stars, an4 the sun and moon, and the five planets. The 
first man was Alorus, a Chaldiean, who reigned over man- 
kind for thirty-six thousand years, and begat a son, Alapa- 
rus, who reigned ten thousand eight hundred years. Then 
followed in succession eight others, whose reigns were of 
equal or greater length, ending with Xisuthrus, under 
whom the great Deluge took place. (^> The leading &cts 
of this cosmogony and antediluvian history are manifestly^ 
and indeed confessedly, (®> in close agreement with the 
Hebrew records. We have in it the earth at first "without 
form and void," and "darkness upon the &ce of the deep."^ 
We have the Creator dividing the watery mass and making 
the two firmaments, that of the heaven and that of the 
earth, first of all; we have Light spoken of before the sun 
and moon ; we have their creation, and that of the stars, 

> OenansL % 
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somewhat late in the series of erents given; we hare a 
divine element infused into man at his birth, and again we 
have his creation '^firom the dost of the groond."^ For- 
ther, between the first man and the Deluge are in the 
scheme of Berosus ten generations, which is the exact 
number between Adam and Noah ; and though the dura- 
tion of human life is in his account enormouslj exagger- 
ated, we may see even in this exaggeration a glimpse of 
the truth, that the lives of the Patriarchs were extended 
&r beyond the term which has been the limit in later ages. 
This truth seems to have been known to many of the 
ancients, (^ and traces of it have even been found among 
the modem Burmans and Chinese. C^> 

The account which Berosus gives of the Deluge is still 
more strikingly in accordance with the narrative of Scrip- 
ture. •'Xisuthrus,'* he says, **was warned by Saturn in a 
dream that all mankind would be destroyed shortly by a 
deluge of rain. He was bidden to bury in the city of Sip- 
para (or Sepharvaim) such written documents as existed ; 
and then to build a huge vessel or ark, in length five ftir- 
longs, and two furlongs in width, wherein was to be placed 
good store of provisions, together with winged fowl and 
four-ft>oted beasts of the earth ; and in which he was him- 
self to embark with his wife and children, and his close 
friends. Xisuthrus did accordingly, and the flood came at 
the time appointed. The ark drifted towards Armenia; 
and Xisuthrus, on the third day after the rain'abated, sent 
out firom the ark a bird, which, after flying for a while over 
the illimitable sea of waters, and finding neither food nor a 
spot on which it could settle, returned to him. Some days 
later, Xisuthrus sent out other birds, which likewise re- 
tnmedy but with feet covered with mud. Sent out a third 

* OpnesU a. 7. 
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time, the birds returned no more; and Xisnthms knew 
that the earth had reappeared. So he removed some of 
the covering of the aik, and looked, and behold the vessel 
had grounded upon a high mountain, and remained fixed. 
Then he went forth firom the ark, with his wife, his daugfa« 
ter, and his pilot, and built an altar, and offered sacrifice ; 
after which he suddenly disappeared from sight, together 
with those who had accompanied him. They who had 
remained in the aik, surprised that he did not return, 
sought him ; when ihej heard his voice in the sky, exhort- 
ing them to continue religious, and bidding them go back 
to Babylonia firom the land of Armenia, where they were, 
and recover the buried documents, and make them once 
more known among men. So they obeyed, and went back 
to the land of Babylon, and built many cities and temples, 
and raised up Babylon from its ruins.'^C^) 

Such is the account of Berosus ; and a description sub- 
stantially the same is given by Abydenus, <••> an ancient 
writer of whom less is known, but whose fragments are 
generally of great value and importance. It is plain that 
we have here a tradition not drawn from the Hebrew rec- 
ord, much less the foundation of that record ;(^) yet coin- 
ciding with it in the most remarkable way. The Baby- 
lonian version is tricked out with a few extravagances, as 
the monstrous sixe of the vessel, and the translation of 
Xisuthrus ; but otherwise it is the Hebrew history down to 
its minuHcB, The previous warning, the divine direction 
as to the ark and its dimensions, the introduction into it of 
birds and beasts, the threefold sending out of the bird, the 
place of the ark's resting, the egress by removal of the cov- 
ering, the altar straightway built, and the sacrifice offered, 
constitute an array of exact coincidences which cannot 
possibly be the result of chance, and of which I see no 
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pUufiible aocoont that can be given except that it ia the 
hannonj of trnth. Nor are these minute ccnncidencea 
connterbalanoed by the important differences which some 
have seen in the two accounts. It is not tme to say (as 
Kiebuhr is reported to have said) that **the Babylonian 
tradition differs from the Mosaic accoont by stating that 
not <Hily Xisnthros and his family, bat aO pious men^ were 
saved; and also by making the Flood not universal, but 
only partial, and confined to BabyloniaP C^) Berosus does 
indeed give Xisuthmsi as companions in the aik, not only 
his wife and children, but a certain number of *^close 
friends;" and thus far he differs from Scripture; but these 
friends are not represented as numerous, much less as *^ all 
pious men.'' And so &r is he from, making the Flood par- 
tial, or confining it to Babylonia, that his narrative dis- 
tinctly implies the contrary. The warning given to Xisu- 
thrus is that ^mankind" (roi)^ dr^^c&jrouc) is about to be 
destroyed. The ark drifts to Armenia, and when it is 
there, the birds are sent out, and find ^an iUimitable sea 
of waters," and no rest for the sole of their feet. When 
at length diey no longer, return, Xisuthrus knows ^that 
land has reappeared," and leaving the ark, finds himself 
^ on a mountain in Armenia." It is plain that the waters 
are represented as prevailing above the tops of the loftiest 
mountains in Armenia, — a height which must have been 
seen to involve the submersion of all the countries with 
which the Babylonians were acquainted. 

The account which the Chald»an writer gave of the 
events following the Deluge is reported with some disa- 
greement by the different authors through whom it has 
come down to us. Josephus believed that Berosus was in 
accord with Scripture in regard to the generations between 
the Flood and Abraham, wluch (acc<Hding to the Jewish 
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historian) he correcdj eetimated at teii«(^ Bat other 
writers introduce in this place, as coming from Berosns, a 
series of eighty-six kings, the first and second of whom 
reign for above two thousand years, while the remainder 
reign npon an average three hundred and forty-five years 
each. We have here perfai^ a trace of that gradual short- 
ening of human life which the genealogy of Abraham 
exhibits to us so cleariy in Scripture; but the numbers 
appear to be artificial, (®> and they are unaccompanied by 
any history. There is reason, however, to believe that 
Berosus noticed one of the most important events of this 
period, in terms which very strikingly recall the Scripture 
narrative. Writers, whose Babylonian history seems drawn 
directly from him, or from the sources which he used, give 
the following account of the tower of Babel, and the con- 
fhsion of tongues — ^At this time the ancient race of men 
were so puffed up with their strength and tallness of stat- 
ure, that they began to despise and contemn the gods ; and 
labored to erect that very lofty tower, which is now called 
Babylon, intending thereby to scale heaven. But when 
the building i^proadied the sky, behold, the gods called in 
the aid of the winds, and by their help overturned the 
tower, and cast it to the ground. The name of the ruins 
is still called Babel; because until this time all men had 
used the same speech, but now there was sent upon them 
a oonfrision of many and diverse tongues." (^> 

At the point which we have now reached, the sacred 
narrative ceases to be general, and becomes special or par- 
ticular. It leaves the history of the world, and concen- 
trates itself on an individual and his descendants. At the 
moment of transition, however, it throws out, in a chapter 
of wonderful grasp and still more wonderful accuracy, a 
sketch of the nations of the earth, their ethnic affinitiesi 
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and to some extent their geographical position and bounda- 
ries. The Toidoth Beni Nook has extorted the admiration 
of modem ethnologists, who oontinoaDj find in it anticipa- 
tions of their greatest discoveries. Vor instance, in the 
very second verse the great discovery of Schlegel,^ which 
the word Indo-European embodies — the affinity of the 
principal nations of Europe with the Arian or Indo-Persio 
stock — is sufficiently indicated by the ooigunption of the 
Madai or Modes (whose native name was Mcida) with 
Gromer or the Cymry, and Javan or the lonians. Again, 
one of the most recent and unexpected results of modem 
linguistic inquiry is the proof which it has furnished of an 
ethnic connection between the Ethiopians or Cushites, who 
adjoined on Egypt, and the primitive inhabitants of Baby- 
lonia ; a connection which (as we saw in the last Lecture) 
was positively denied by an eminent ethnologist only a few 
years ago, but which has now been sufficiently established 
from the cuneiform monuments. (^) In the tenth of Glene- 
siB we find this tmth thus briefly but clearly stated — ** And 
Cush begat Nimrod,^ the ** beginning of whose kingdom 
was BabeL"^ So we have had it recently made evident 
from the same monuments, that ^out of that land went 
forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh^' — or that the Semitic 
Assyrians proceeded from Babylonia and founded Nineveh 
long after the Cushite foundation of Babylon. <^ Again, 
the Hamitic descent of the early inhabitants of Canaan, 
which had often been called in question, has recently come 
to be looked upon as almost certain, apart from the evi- 
dence of Scripture ;(^ and the double mention of Sheba, 
both among the sons of Ham, and also among those of 
Shem,' has been illustrated by the discovery that there are 

'Gen. z. 8 and 10. 'Ibid, yene 11. 

' Ibid« Tenet 7 and 2S. 
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two races of Arabs — one (the Joktanian) Semitic, the 
other (the Himyaric) Cushite or Ethiopia W On the 
whole, the scheme of ethnic affiliation given in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis is pronounced ^ safer ^ to follow than 
any other; and the Toldoth Beni Noah commends itself to 
the ethnic inquirer as ^the most authentic record that we 
possess for the affiliation of nations,'' and as a document 
*• of the very highest antiquity.** (^*> 

The confirmation which profane history lends the Book 
of Genesis from the point where the narrative passes from 
the general to the special character, is (as might be 
expected) only occasional, and for the most part incidentaL 
Abraham was scarcely a personage of sufficient importance 
to attract much of the attention of either the Babylonian or 
the Egyptian chroniclers. We possess, indeed, several very 
interesting notices of this Patriarch and his successors from 
heathen pens ; (^ but they are of fkr inferior moment to 
the authorities hitherto cited, since they do not indicate a 
separate and distinct line of information, but are, in all 
probability, derived from the Hebrew records. I refer par- 
ticularly to the passages which Eusebius produces in his 
Gospel Preparation from Eupolemus, Artapanus, Molo, 
Philo, and Cleodemus or Malchas, with regard to Abra- 
ham, and from Demetrius, Theodotus, Artapanus, and 
Philo, with respect to Isaac and Jacob. These testimonies 
are probably well known to many of my hearers, since 
they have been adduced very generally by our writers. ('^ 
They bear unmistakably the stamp of a Jewish origin ; and 
show the view which the more enlightened heathen took of 
the historical character of the Hebrew records, when they 
first became acquainted with them ; but they cannot boast, 
like notices in Berosus and Manetho, a distinct ori^, and 
thus a separate and independent authority. I shall there- 
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fore content myself with this brief mention of them herSi 
which is all that time will allow; and proceed to adduce a 
few direct testimonies to the later narrative, fiumished 
either by the native writers, or by the results of modem 
researches. ^ 

There are three points only in this portion of the narr»> 
tive which, being of the nature of public and important 
events, might be expected to obtiun notice in the Babylo- 
nian or Egyptian records — the expedition of Chedor-laomer 
with his confederate kings, the great famine in the days of 
Joseph, and the Exodus of the Jews. Did we possess the 
complete monumental annals of the two countries, or the 
works themselves of Berosus and Manetho, it m^t flEuriy be 
demanded of us that we should adduce evidence from them 
of all the three. With the scanty and fragmentary remains 
which are what we actually possess, it would not be sur- 
prising if we found ourselves without a trace <^ any. In 
ftct, however, we are able to produce from our scanty stock 
a decisive confirmation of two events out of the three. 

The monumental records of Babylonia bear marks of an 
faiterruption in the line of native kings, about the date 
whidi from Scripture we should aiNngn to C^edor-laomer, 
and «point to Elymais (or Elam) as the country fttmi 
which the interruption oame.'' (^) We have mention of a 
king, whose name is on good grounds identified with 
(%edor-laomer, (^ as paramount in Babylonia at this time 
— a king apparently of Elamitic origin — and this monarch 
bears in the inscriptions the unusual and significant title of 
Apda MtrtUy or **Ravager of the West** Our fragments 
of Berosus give us no names at this period ; but his dynas- 
ties exhibit a tranmtion at about the date required, (^> 
which is m accordance with the break indicated by the 
monuments. We thus obtMn a double witness to the 
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remaikable &ct of an intenttptioii of pare Babylonian 
supremacy at this time; and from the mcHiinnents we are 
able to prononnoe that the gnpremacy was transferred to 
Elam, and that under a king» the Semitic form of whose 
name woald be Chedor-laomer, a fijeat expedition was 
organized, whidi proceeded to the distant and then ahnost 
unknown west, and returned after ^ravaging'' but not 
conquering those regions. 

The Exodus of the Jews was an event which could 
scarcely be omitted by Manetho. It was one however of 
Budi a nature — so entirely repugnant to all the feelings oi 
an Egyptian — that we could not expect a fair representa- 
tion of it in th^ annals. And accordingly, our fragments 
of Manetho present us with a distinct but very distorted 
notice of the occurrence. The Hebrews are represented as 
leprous and impious Egyptians, who under the conduct o( 
a priest of Heliopolis, named Moses, rebelled on account of 
oppresrion, occupied a town called Avaris, or Abaris, and 
having called in the aid of the people of Jerusalem, made 
themselves masters of Egypt, which they held for thirteen 
years; but who were at last defeated by the Egyptian king, 
and driven from Egypt into Syria. (W> We have here the 
oppression, the name Moses, the national name, Hebrew, 
under the disguise of Abaris^ and the true direction of the 
retreat ; but we have all tiie special circumsUmces o( the 
occasion concealed under a general confession of disaster; 
and we have a claim to final triumph which consoled the 
wounded vanity of the nation, but which we know to 
have been unfounded. On the whole we have perhaps as 
much as we could reasonably expect the annals of the Egyp- 
tians to tell us of transactions so little to their credit; and 
we have a narrative &irly confirming the principal fiKSts, 
as wen as veiy curious in many of its particulars. <^ 
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I have thus brieflj considered 6<»ne of the principal of 
those direct testimonies which can be adduced from ancient 
pro&ne sources, in confirmation of the historic tmth of the 
Pentateuch. There are various other arguments — some 
purely, some partly hist<mc — into which want of space for- 
\nds my entering in the present Coarse. For instance, there 
is what may be called the historico-scientifio argument, 
derivable fiom the agreement of the sacred narrative with 
the condurions reached by those sciences which have a 
partially historical character. Geology — whatever may be 
thought of its true bearing upon other points — at least 
witnesses to die i:eoent creation of man, of whom there is 
no trace in any but the latest strata. <®> Physiology 
decides in fiivor of the unity of the spedes, and the proba- 
ble derivation of the whole human race from a single 
pair. (^) Comparative Philology, after divers fluctuations, 
settles into the belief that languages will ultimately prove 
to have been all derived from a common basis. <^> Ethnol* 
ogy pnmounces that, independently of the Scriptural 
record, we should be led to fix on the plains of Shinar as a 
eommon centre, or focus, from which the various lines of 
migration and the several types of races originally radi- 
ated. (^ Again, there is an argument perhaps more con- 
vincing than any other, but of immense compass, deducible 
from the indirect and incidental points of agreement 
between the Mosaic records and the best pro&ne authori- 
ties. The limits within whidi I am confined compel me to 
dedipe this portion of the inquiry. Oliherwise it might be 
shown that the lingnistic, geognqphic, and ethologic notices 
contained in the books of Moses are of the most veradous 
character, (^> stamping the whole narration with an unmis- 
takable air of authenticity. And this, it may be remarked, 
is an argument to which modem research is perpetually 
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adding fresh weight. For instance, if we look to the 
geography, we shall find that till within these few yearsi 
^Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar"^— 
Calah and Resen, in the country peopled by Asshor* — 
Ellasar, and ^Ur of the Chaldees,''* were mere names; 
and beyond the mention of them in Genesis, scaieely a 
trace was discoYcrable of their existence. (^> Recently^ 
however, the mounds of Mesopotamia have been searched, 
and bricks and stones buried for near three Uiousand years 
have found a tongue, and tell us exactly where each of 
these dties stood, (^> and sufficiently indicate their impor- 
tance. Again, the power of Og, and his ^threescore cities 
all fenced with high walls, gates, and bars, besides unwalled 
towns a great many,^^ in such a country as that to the east 
of the Sea of Galilee, whose old name of Trachonitis indi- 
cates its barrenness, seemed to many improbable — but 
modem research has found in this very country a vast 
number of walled cities still standing, which show the 
habits of the ancient people, and prove that the population 
must at one time have been considerable. C^> So the care- 
ful examination that has been mdde of the valley of the 
Jordan, which has resulted in a proof that it is a unique 
phenomenon, utterly unlike any thing elsewhere on the 
whole face of the earthy (®'> tends greatly to confirm the 
Mosaic account, that it became what it now is by a great 
convulsion ; and by pious persons will, I think, be felt as 
confirming the miraculous character of that convulsion. 
Above all, perhaps,' the absence of any counter-evidence — 
the fBLCt that each accession to our knowledge of the 
ancient times, whether historic or geographic, or ethnic, 
helps to remove difficulties, and to produce a perpetual 

* Gen. z. 10. * Ibid. Tenes 11 and 12. 

• Ibid. xi. 31 ; adv. 1. < Deut. iii. 5. 
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supply of fresh illiutrations of the Mosaic narrttiye ; whHe 
fresh difficulties are not at the same time brought to light 
— is to be remarked, as to candid minds an aigoment for 
the historic truth of the narrative, the force of which can 
scarcely be over-estimated. All tends to show that we 
possess in the Pentateudi, not only die most authentic 
account of ancient times that has come down to us, but a 
lustory absolutely and in every respect true. All tends to 
assure us that in this marvellous volume we have no old 
wives' tales, no ^cunningly devised fiible;^^ but a ^ treas- 
ure of wisdom and knowledge "' — as important to the his- 
torical inquirer as to the theologian. There may be 
obscurities — there may be occasionally, in names and 
numbers, accidental ccnmiptions of the text — there may 
be a few interpolations — glosses whidi have cr^t in from 
the margin; but upon the whole it must be pronounced 
tibat we have in the Pentateuch a genuine and authentic 
work, and one which — even were it not inq>ired — would 
be, tor the times and countries whereof it treats, the lead- 
ing and paramount authority. It is (let us be assured) 
^Mosss,** who is still *^read in the synagogues every 
sabbath day;"* and they who ^resist" him, by impugning 
his veracity, like Jannes and Jamfares of old, ^resist the 

" a Pet L le. • Col. iL 8. 
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LECTURE III. 

WBM HX BAB BBtTBOTID SBTKM NATIONS IN THE LAND 07 OBAKAAN, 
SB DIVID£D TBBIB LAND TO THBM BY LOT. AND APTBB THAT KB 
OATB THBM IVDOEt ABOUT THB tPACB OB BOUB BUNDBID AND BXVTT 
TBABt, UNTIL SAMUBL THB PBOPHBT. AND ABTBBWABD IHBT DB- 
•XBBD A KINA. — ACTS ZHI. 1»-41. 

Thx period of Jewish historj, which has to be ccmndered 
in the present Lecture, eontains within it the extremes of 
obscurity and splendor, of the depression and the exalta- 
tion of the race. The fhgitiYes from Egypt, who by divine 
aid effected a lodgment in the land of Canaan, under their 
great leader, Joshua, were engaged for some hundreds of 
years in a perpetual struggle for existence with the petty 
tribes among whom they had intruded themselves, and 
seemed finally on the point of succumbing and ceasing 
altogether to be a people, when they were suddenly lifted 
up by the hand of God, and carried rapidly to the highest 
pitch of greatness whereto -they ever attained. From the 
time when the Hebrews **hid themselves in holes,"* for 
fear of the Philistines, and were without spears, or swords, 
or armorers, because the Philistines had said, *^Lest the 
Hebrews make themselves swords or spears," * to the full 
completion of the kingdom of David by his victories over 
the Philistines, the Moabites, the Syrians, the Ammonites, 
and the Amalekites, together with the submission of the 
Idumwans,* was a space little, if at all, exceeding half a 

» 1 Sam. xiY. 11. « IMd. »U. l»-22. » 2 8»in. tUL 
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centary. Thus were broaght within the lifetime of a man 
the highest glory and the deepest shame, expression and 
dominion, terror and triumph, the peril of extinction and 
the establishment of a mighty empire. The very men who 
^ hid themselves in caves and in thickets, in rocks, and in 
high places, and in pits,^ ^ or who fled across the Jordan to 
the land of €rad and Oilead,* when the Philistines ''pitched 
in Hichmash,^ may have seen garrisons put in Damascus 
and ^throughout all Edom,^' and the dominion of David 
extended to the Euphrates.* 

The history of this remarkable period is delivered to us 
in four or five Books, the authors of which are unknown, 
or at best uncertain. It is thought by some that Joshua 
wrote the book which bears his name, except the closing 
verses of the last chapter ;<*) and by others, (*> that Samuel 
composed twenty-four chapters of the first of those two 
books which in our Canon bear the title of Books of 
Samuel ; but there is no such uniform tradition (^ in either 
case as exists respecting the authorship of the Pentateuch, 
nor is there the same wdght of internal testimony. On 
the whole, the internal testimony seems to be against the 
ascription of the Book of Joshua to the Jewish leader ; (*> 
and both it, Judges, and Ruth, as well as Elngs and Chroni- 
cles, are best referred to the class of ^t^lla hSianora^ or 
books the authors of which are unknown to us. The im- 
portance of a history, however, though it may be enhanced 
by our knowledge of the author, does not necessarily de- 
pend on such knowledge. The Turin Papyrus, the Parian 
Marble, the Saxon Chronicle, are documents of the very 
highest historic value, though we know nothing of the 
persona who composed them ; because there is reason to 

* 1 8am. ziii. 6* ' Ibid, rene 7. 

• 9 Stm. Tiii. 14. «Ibld.v«tsl. 
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beliere that thej were composed fiom good soarces. And 
00 it is with these portions of the Saored Yolame. There 
is abandant evidence, both internal and external, of their 
anthenticity and historic valae, notwithstanding that their 
ucstual composers are unknown or uncertain. They have 
reallj the force of State Papers, being authoritative publio 
documents, preserved among the national ardiives of the 
Jews so long as they were a nation ; and ever since cher- 
ished by the scattered fragments of the race as among the 
most precious of their early records. As we do not com- 
monly ask who was the author of a State Paper, but ac- 
cept it without any such formality, so we are bound to act 
towards these writings. They are written near the time, 
sometimes by eye-witnesses, sometimes by those who have 
bel<Nre them the reports of eye-witnesses; and their recep- 
tion among the sacred records of the Jews stamps them 
with an authentic character. 

As rimilar attempts have been made to invalidate the 
authority of these books with those to which I alluded in 
the last Lecture, as directed against the Pentateuch, it will 
be necessary to state briefly the special grounds, which 
exist in the case of each, for accepting it as containing a 
true hbtory. Having thus vindicated the historical char- 
acter of the Books from the evidence which they them- 
selves offer, I shall then proceed to adduce such confir- 
mation of their truth as can be obtained from other, and 
especially from profane, sources. 

The Book of Joshua is clearly the production of an eye- 
witness. The writer includes himself among those who 
passed over Jordan dryshod.^ He speaks of Rahab the 
harlot as still ^dwelling in IsraeP when he writes;* and 
of Hebron as still in the possession of Caleb the son of 

> Joih. Y. ). * Ibid. yi. M. 
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: Jephmmdi.^ He belongs dearij to the ^^elden that 
oatlived Jodiua, whidi had known all the works of the 
Lord that he had done tor Israel;"* and is therefore as 
credible a witness for the events of the settlement in 
Palestine, as Moses for those c£ the Exodus and the pas- 
sage through the wilderness. Further, he undoubiedlj 
possesses documents of authority, from one of which (the 
Book ctf Jasher) he quotes;* and it is a reasonable supposi- 
tion that his work is to a great ext^it composed from such 
documents, to which there are several references,* besides 
the actual quotation. <^> 

The Book of Judges, accordii^ to the tradition €i the 
Jews, was written by Samuel (^ There is nothing in the 
woriL itself that very distinctly marics the date of its com- 
porition. From its contents we can only say that it must 
have been composed about SamueFs time; that is, after 
the death of Samson, and before the capture of Jerusalem 
by David. CO As the events related in it certainly cover a 
space of some hundreds of years, the writer, whoever he 
be, cannot be regarded as a contemporary witness for more 
than a small portion of them. He stands rather in the 
position of Moses with respect to the greater part of 
Genesis, being the recorder of his country's traditions dur- 
ing a space generally estimated as about equal to that 
which intervened between the call of Abraham and the 
Urth of Moses. (^> Had these traditions been handed down 
entirely by oral communication, still, being chiefly mariced 
and striking events in the national life, they would have 
possessed a fiedr title to acceptance. As the case actually 
stands, however, there is every reason to bdieve that 
m^onal records, which (as we have seen) existed in the 

> J<Mh. xiT. 14. * Ibid. zzIt. 81. 

* Ibid. X. IS. « Ibid.zTiii9; sdv.SS. 
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days of Moees and JcNahnay were eontinaed by their «us 
ceaaoTQy and that these formed the materials from whidi the 
Book of Judges was composed by its author. Of such 
records we have a spedmen in the Song of Deborah and 
Barak, an histoiyeal poem embodying the chief &ets of 
Deborah's judgeshq). It is reasonable to su{qM>Be thai 
there may have been many such compositions, belonging to 
the actual time of the events, of whidi the historian could 
make use ; and it is also most probable that chronicles were 
kept even at this early date, Uke those to which the writers 
of the later historical books refer so oonstantiy.^ 

The two Books of Samuel are thought by some to form, 
together with the two Books of Kings, a single work, and 
are referred to the time of the Babylonish captivity ;(*> 
but this view is contrary both to the internal and to the 
external evidence. The tradition of the Jews is, that the 
woric was commenced by Samuel, continued by Gad, 
David's seer, and concluded by Nathan the prophet ;<^<^) 
and this is — to say the least — a very probable supposi- 
tion. We know fix>m a statement in the First Book of 
Chronicles, that ^ the acts of David the Idng^Jirst and la^ 
were written in the book of Samuel the seer, and in the 
book of Nathan the pn^het, and in the book of Gad the 
•eer;"* and these writings, it is plain, were still extant in 
the Chronicler's time. K then tiie Books of Samuel had 
been a compilation made during the Captivity, or earlier, 
it would have been founded on these books, which could 
not but have been of primary authority ; in which case the 
oompiler could scarcely have fidled to quote them, eith^ by 
name, as the Chronicler does in the place which has been 

> 1 Kings xi. 41 ; xiy. 19 and 29 ; xr. 7 ; xtL 6, li, 20, 27» kc; 
1 Chron. xxrii. 24 ; 2 Chion* ziL 15 ; ziii. 28; aoc M, *•• 
• 1 Chnm. xziz. 89. 
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cited, or under the title of *^the Chronioles of David," as 
he seems to do in another.^ But there n no quotation, 
direct or indirect, no trace of compilation, no indication of 
a writer drawing from other anthors, in the two Books of 
Samudy from beginning to end. In this req>ect they con* 
trast most strongly with both Chronicles and Kings, where 
the authors at every turn make re&renoe to the sources 
from which they derive their informati<m. These books 
therefore are most reasonably to be rq^arded as a primary 
and original work — the work used and quoted by the 
Chronicler for the reign of David — and a specimen of 
those other works from which the authors of ffings and 
Chronioles confessedly conned their hbtories. We have 
thus, in all probability, for the times of Samuel, Saul, and 
David, the direct witness of Samuel himself, and of the two 
prophets who were in most repute during the rdign of 
David. 

The writer of the first Book of Elngs derives his account 
of Solomon from a document which he calls ^ the Book of 
the Acts of Solomon ; " ' while the author of the second 
Book of Chronicles cites three works as furnishing him 
with materials for this part of his history — ^the book of 
Nathan the prophet, the prophecy of Ab^jah the Shilonite, 
and the visions of Iddo the seer against Jeroboam the son 
of Nebat"* These last were certainly the wc^ks of con- 
temporaries ; C^'> and the same may be presumed of the 
other ; anoe the later compiler is not likely to have pos- 
sessed better materials Uian the earlier. We may therefore 
conclude that we have in Kings and Chronicles the history 
of Solomon^s reign — not perhaps exactly in the words of 
contemporary writers — but substantially as they delivered 
it. And the writers were persons who held the same high 

> 1 Cbron. zxrii. 24. ' 1 Kings xL 41. ^2 Chron. iz. 29. 
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position under Sol<Hnon, wlucb the eomposen of the Boob 
of Samuel htd held under Saul and David. 

It is also worthy (^ remark, that we have the histories 
of David and Solomon from two separate and distmoi 
authorities. The writer <^ Chronicles does not draw even 
his account of David wholly from Samuel, but adds various 
particulars, which show that he had further souroes of in- 
fonBatkm.(^ And his account of 8<domon appears not 
to have been drawn from Kngs at all, but to have been 
taken quite independently from the original documents. 

Further, it is to be noted that we have in the Book ol 
Psalms, at once a running conmient, illustrative of David's 
personal history, the close agreement of which with the 
historical books is striking, and also a woric affording 
abtrndant evidence that the history of the nation, as it is 
delivered to us in the Pentateuch, in Joshua, and in 
Judges, was at least believed by the Jews to be their true 
and real history in the time of David. The seventy-eighth 
Psalm, which certainly belongs to David's time, is suflcient 
proof of this : it contains a sketch of Jewish history, from 
the wonders wrought by Moses in Egypt to the establish- 
ment of the ark in mount Zion by David, and refers to not 
fewer than fifty or sixty of the occurrences which are de- 
scribed at length in the historical writings. <^> It is cer- 
tain, at the least, that the Jews of David's age had no 
other account to give of their past fortunes than that 
miraculous story which has come down to us in the Books 
of Exodus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, and 
SamueL 

We have now fiirther to consider what amount of oon- 
firmation profane history lends to the truth of the sacred 
narrative during the period extending from the death of 
Moses to the accession of Rehoboam. This period^ it has 
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been obeeired above, comprises within it the two most 
opposite conditions of the Jewish race : daring its earlier 
portion the Israelites were a small and insignificant people^ 
with difficulty maintaining themselyes in the hill-conntry of 
Palestine against the attacks of varioas tribes, n<me of 
whom have made any great figore in history: while 
towards its close a Jewish Empire was formed — an Empire 
perhaps as great as any which up to that time had been 
known in the Eastern world, and which, if not so extensive 
as some that shortly afterwards grew up in Western Asia, 
at any rate marks very distinctly the period when the 
power and prosperity of the Jews reached its aicmt. 

It was not to be expected that profiine writers would 
notice equally both of these periods. During the obscure 
time of the Judges, the Jews could be little known beyond 
their borders; and even had Assyria and Egypt been at 
this time flourishing and aggressive states, had the armies 
of either or both been then in the habit of traversing 
Palestine in the course of their expeditions, the Israelites 
might easily have escaped mention, since they occupied 
only a small part of the country, and that part the least 
accessible oi the whole. C^^) It appears, however, that in 
fitct both Assyria and Egypt were weak during this period. 
The expeditions of the former were still confined within 
the Euphrates, or, if they crossed it on rare occasions, at 
any rate went no fiuther than Cappadocia and Upper 
Syria, or the country about Aleppo and AntiocLC^) And 
Egypt fi*om HbA time of Ramesses the third, which was not 
long after the Exodus, to that of Shishak, the contem- 
porary of Solomon, seems to have sent no expeditions at 
all beyond its own frontier. <'^) Thus the annals of the 
two countries are necessarily silent concerning the Jews 
during the period in question ; and no agreement between 

8 
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ihem and the Jewish records is possible, except that tadt 
one which is found in fiict to exist. The Jewish records 
are silent concerning Egypt, from the Exodus to the reign 
of Solomon ; which is exactly the time during which the 
Egyptian records are silent concerning the Jews. And 
Assyria does not appear in Scripture as an influential power 
in Lower Syria and Palestine till a time considerably later 
than the separation of the kingdoms; while similarly the 
Assyrian monuments are without any mention of expedi* 
tions into these parts during the earlier period of the em- 
pire. Further, it may be remarked that irom the mention 
of Chushan-Rishathaim, king of Aram-Naharaim, (or the 
country about Harran,) as a powerful prince soon after the 
death of Joshua, it would follow that Assyria had not at 
that time extended her dominion even to the Euphrates ; 
a conclusion which the cuneiform records of perhi^ two 
centuries later entirely confirm, C'^ since they show that 
even then the Assyrians had not conquered the whole 
country east of the river. 

Besides the points of agreement here noticed, which, 
though negative, are (I think) of no slight weight, we 
possess one testimony belonging to this period of a direct 
and positive character, which is among the most curious of 
the illustrations, that profane sources furnish, of the vera- 
city of Scripture. Moses of Chorene, the Armenian his- 
torian,(^®> Procopius, the secretary of Belisarius, (^•^ and 
Suidas the Lexicographer, W relate, that there existed in 
their day at Tingis, (or Tangiers,) in Africa, an ancient in- 
scription to the effect that the inhabitants were the de- 
scendants of those frigitives who were driven fix)m the 
land of Canaan by Joshua the son of Nun, the plunderer. 
It has been said that this story ** can scarcely be any thing 
but a Rabbinical legend, which Procopius may have heard 
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from African Jews.** C^> But the independent testimony of 
the three writers, who do not seem to have copied from 
one another, is an argument of great weight; and the 
ezpres^ons used, by Procopius especially, have a precision 
and a circumstantiality, which seem rather to imply the 
basis of personal observation. "• There stand," he says, ^ two 
pillars of white marble near the great fountain in the city 
of TigisLB, bearing an inscription in Phoanician characters, 
and in the PhoBnician language, which runs as follows." I 
cannot see that there would be any sufficient reason for 
doubting the truth of this very clear and exact statement, 
even if it stood alone, and were unconfirmed by any other 
writer. Two writers, however, confirm it — one of an earlier 
and the other of a later date ; and the three testimonies 
are proved, by their slight variations, to be independent 
of one another. There is then sufficient reason to believe 
that a Phoanician inscription to the effect stated existed at 
Tangiers in the time of the Lower Empire ; and the true 
question for historical criticism to consider and determine 
is, what is the weight and value of such an inscription. C^s) 
That it was not a Jewish or a Christian monument is 
certain from the epithet of "plunderer" or "robber" 
applied in it to Joshua. That it was more ancient than 
Christianity seems probable from the language and charac- 
ter in which it was written. C^) It would appear to have 
been a genuine Phcenician monument, of an antiquity 
which cannot now be decided, but which was probably 
remote ; and it must be regarded as embod3ring an ancient 
tradition, current in this part of Africa in times anterior to 
Christianity, which very remarkably confirms the Hebrew 
narrative. 

There is another event of a public nature, belon^g to 
this portion of the history, of which some have thought to 
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find a confirmation in the pages of a profime writer. 
^The Egyptians," says Herodotus, <**> ^declare that since 
Egypt was a kingdom, the sun has on four several occa- 
sions moved from his wonted course, twice rising where 
he now sets, and twice setting where he now rises." It 
has^ been supposed (^> that we have here a notice of that 
remarkable time when ^the sun stood still in the midst of 
heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole day ; " ^ 
as well as of that other somewhat similar occadon, when 
^the sun returned ten degrees" on the dial of Ahaz.' But 
the statement made to Herodotus by the Egyptian priests 
would very ill describe the phenomena of these two occa- 
sions, however we understand the narratives in Joshua and 
Kings ; and the fact which they intended to convey to him 
was probably one connected rather with their peculiar 
system of astronomical cycles, than with any sudden and 
violent changes in the celestial order. If the narrative in 
Joshua is to be understood astronomically, of an actual 
cessation or retardation of the earth's motion, C^) we must 
admit that pro&ne history fiuls to present us with any 
mention of an occurrence, which it might have been 
expected to notice with distinctness. But at the same 
time we must remember how scanty are the remains which 
we possess of thiA early time, and how strictly they are 
limited to the recording of political events and dynastic 
changes. The astronomical records of the Babylonians 
have perished ; and the lists of Manetho contain but few 
references to natural phenomena, which are never intro- 
duced except when they have a political bearing. No 
valid objection therefore can be brought agunst the litend 
truth of the narrative in Joshua from the present want of 
any pro&ne confirmation of it. Where the records of the 

* Joih. X. 13. ' Isa. xxxviii. 8. 
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past are so few and so slight, the argoment from mere 
silence has neither force nQr place. 

The flourishing period of Jewish history, which com* 
mences with the reign of David, brought the chosen people 
of God once more into contact with Uiose principal nations 
of the earth, whose history has to some extent come 
down to ns. One of the first exploits of David was that 
great defeat which he inflicted on the Syrians of Damascus, 
in the vicinity of the Euphrates, when they came to the 
assistance of Hadedezer king of Zobah — a defeat which 
cost them more than twenty thousand men, and which was 
followed by the temporary subjection of Damascus to the 
Israelites ; since *' David put garrisons in Syria of Damas- 
cus, and the Syrians became servants to David, and 
brought gifts."* This war is mentioned not only by Eu- 
polemu8,<^ who appears to have been well acquainted with 
the Jewish Scriptures, but also by Nicolas of Damascus, 
the fiiend of Augustus Caesar, who clearly draws his his- 
tory from the records of his native place. "After this," 
says Nicolas, " there was a certain Hadad, a native Syrian, 
who had great power: he ruled over Damascus, and all 
Syria, except Phoenicia. He likewise undertook a war 
with David, the king of Judsea, and contended against hiAi 
in a number of battles; in the last of them all — which was 
by the river Euphrates, and in which he suffered defeat — 
showing himself a prince of the greatest courage and 
prowess." <^ This is a testimony of the same nature 
with those already adduced frt>m Berosus and Manetho; 
it is a separate and independent notice of an event in 
Jewish history, which has come down to us firom the other 
party in the transaction, with particulars not contained in 
the Jewish account, yet compatible with all that is to 

' 2 6tm. riiL 6. Comp. 1 Chr. xriiL 6. 
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oontainedf and strictly oorroboradye of the main dreun- 
stances of the Hebrew narrative. 

The other wars of the son of Jesse were with enemies 
of inferior power and importance, as the PhiHstin^ the 
MoabiteSy the Ammonites, the Idnmieans, and the Ama- 
lekites. Eupolemus mentions most of these successes; <^> 
but otherwise we have no recognition of them by pro&ne 
writers, which cannot be considered surprising, since there 
are no ancient histories extant wherein these nations are 
mentioned otherwise than incidentally. We have, how- 
ever, one fiirther point of contact between sacred and 
profane history at this period which is of considerable 
interest and importance, and which requires separate con* 
sideration. I speak of the connection, seen now for the 
first time, between Jud»a and Phoenicia, which, separated 
by natural obstacles, (^) and hitherto, perh^>s, to some 
extent by intervening tribes, only began to hold relations 
with each other when the conquests of David brought 
Judasa into a new position among the powers of these 
regions. It was necessary for the commerce of Phoenicia 
that she should enjoy the friendship of whatever power 
commanded the great lines of inland traffic, which ran 
through Coele-Syria and Damascus, by Hamath and Tad- 
mor, to the Euphrates. C*) Accordingly we find that upon 
the "establishment^ and " exaltation'' of David's kingdom,* 
overtures were at once made to him by the chief Phoeni- 
cian power of the day; and his good will was secured by 
benefits of the most acceptable kind — the loan of skilled 
artificers and the gift of cedar-beams " in abundance " * — 
after which a firm friendship was established between the 
two powers,' which continued beyond the reign of David 
into that of Solomon his son.^ Now here it is most 

» 2 Sam. T. 11, 12. « 1 Chr. xxiL 4. 

' 1 Kings V. 1. . * Ibid. Tcrae 12. 
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interesting to see whether the Hebrew writer has cor- 
rectly represented the condition of PhoBnicia at the time ; 
whether the name which he has assigned to his Phoenician 
prince^ is one that Phoenicians bore or the contrary; and 
finally, whether there is any trace of the reign of this par- 
ticular prince at this time. 

With regard to the first point, it is to be obsenred, that 
the condition of Phoenida varied at different periods. 
While we seem to trace throughout the whole history a 
constant recognition of some one city as predominant 
among the various towns, if not as sovereign over them, 
we do not always find the same city occupying this posi- 
tion. In the most ancient times it is Sidon which claims 
and ex^*cises this precedency and preeminence ; (^) in 
the later times the dignity has passed to Tyre, which is 
thenceforward recognized as the leading power. Homer 
implies, W StraboW and Justin W distinctly assert, the 
andent superiority of Sidon, which was said to have been 
the primitive settlement, whence the remainder were 
derived. On the other hand, Dins(^> and Menander,(^) 
who drew their Phoenician histories firom the native 
records, deariy show that at a time anterior to David, 
Tyre had become the leading state, which she continued 
to be until the time of Alexander. (^) The notaces of 
Phomicia in Scripture are completely in accordance with 
what we have thus gathered from pro&ne sources. While 
Sidon alone appears to have been known to Moses, ^ and 
Tyre occurs in Joshua as a mere stronghold in mariced 
contrast with imperial Sidon, (^ great SSidon,'^ as she is 
called more than once)* — whose dominion l^eems to 
extend along the coast to Carmel, (^ and certainly reaches 
inland as fiir as Laish' — in Samuel and Elng»the case is 

1 Gen. z. 15 ; xlix. 13. ' Josh. xL 8 ; ziz. 28. 

' Judges xrii. 7 and 28. 
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changed; Sidon has no longer a distinctiye epithet;^ and 
it is the "king of Tyre** who on behalf of his countrymen 
makes advances to David, and who is evidently the chief 
PhcBnician potentate of the period. 

Further, when we look to the name borne by this prince 
— the first Phoenician mentioned by name in Scripture — 
we are at once struck with its authentic character. That 
Hiram was really a Phoenician name, and one which kings 
were in the habit of bearing, is certain from the Assyrian 
Inscriptions (^) and from Herodotus, (**^> as well as from the 
Phoenician historians, Dius and Menander. And these last- 
named writers not only confirm the name as one which a 
king of Tyre might have borne, but show moreover that it 
was actually borne by the Tynan king contemporary with 
Solomon and David, of whom they relate circumstances 
which completely identify him with the monarch who is 
stated in Scripture to have been on such friendly terms with 
those princes. They do not indeed appear to have made 
any mention of David ; but they spoke distinctly of the 
close connection between Hiram and Solomon; adding 
fiicts, which, though not contained in Scripture, are remark- 
ably in accordance with the sacred narrative. For instance, 
both Menander and Dius related that "hard questions" 
were sent by Solomon to Hiram to be resolved by him;(^> 
while Dius added, that Hiram proposed similar puzzles to 
Solomon in return, which that monarch with all his wisdom 
was unable to answer. (^) We may see in this narrative, 
not only a resemblance to the famous visit of the " Queen 
of the South,"* who, "when she heard of the feme of Solo- 
mon, came to prove him with hard questions;"* but also 
an illustration of the statement that "all the earth sought 
to Solomon to hear his wisdom, which Qoi had put in his 

» 2 Sam. xxiv. 6. • Matt. xil. 42. » 1 Kings x. I. 
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heart"^ Again, Menander stated that Huram gave his 
daughter in marriage to Solomon. (^) This fact is not 
recorded in Scripture ; but still it is illustratiye of the state- 
ment that *^King Solomon loved many strange women, 
together with the daughter of Pharaoh, women of the Mo- 
abites, Ammonites, Edomites, Zidonian$^ and Hittites. . . . 
And he had seven hundred wives, princeMesP^ One of 
these we may well conceive to have been the daughter of 
the Tynan king. 

The relations of Solomon with Egypt have received at 
present but little illustration from native Egyptian sources. 
Our epitome of Manetho gives us nothing but a bare list of 
names at the period to which Solomon must belong; and 
the Egyptian monuments for the time are particulariy 
scanty and insignificant. <^) Moreover the omission of the 
Jewish writers to place on record the distinctive name of 
the Pharaoh whose daughter Solomon married, forbids his 
satis&ctory identification with any special Egyptian mon- 
arch. Eupolemus indeed professed to supply this omission 
of th9 older historians, (^ and enlivened his history with 
copies of the letters which (according to him) passed be- 
tween Solomon and Vaphres or Apries, king of Egypt ; but 
this name is clearly taken from a later portion of Egyptian 
history, and none at all similar to it is found either on the 
monuments or in the dynastic lists for the period. The 
Egyptian marriage of Solomon, therefore, and his friendly 
connection with a Pharaoh of the twenty-first dynasty, have 
at present no confinnation from yro&ne sources, beyond 
that which it derives from Eupolemus ; but the change in 
the relations between the two courts towards the close of 
Solomon's reign, which is indicated by the protection ex- 
teided to his enemy Jeroboam by a new king, Shishak, 

> 1 Kings X. 24. * Ibid. zi. 1-3. 
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receives some illustration and confinnation both from the 
monuments and from the natire historian. Shishak makes 
his appearance at a suitable point, so &r as chronology is 
concerned, C^> in the lists of Manetho, where he is called 
Sesonchis or Sesonchosis;^^) and his name occurs likewise 
in the sculptures of the period under its Egyptian form of 
Sheshonk.(^) The confirmation which the monuments 
lend to the capture of Jerusalem by this king will be con- 
sidered in the next Lecture. At present, we have only to 
note, besides the occurrence of the name at the place 
where we should naturally look for it in the lists, the fikct 
that it occurs cet the eommencemerU of a new dynasty — a 
dynasty furnished by a new city, and quite of a different 
character from that preceding it — which would therefore 
be in no way connected with Solomon, and would not be 
unlikely to reverse the policy of the house which it had 
supplanted. 

The wealth and magnificence of Solomon were celebrated 
by Eupolemus and C*®) Theophilu8,(*'> the former of whom gave 
an elaborate account of the temple and its omamentl As, 
however, these writers were merely well-informed Greeks 
who reported to their countrymen the ideas entertained of 
their history by the Jews of the third and fourth centuries 
B. C, I forbear to dwell upon their testimonies. I shall 
therefore close here the direct confirmations from profane 
sources of this portion of the Scripture narrative, and pro- 
ceed to consider briefly some of the indirect points of 
agreement, with which 4his part of the history, like every 
other, abounds. 

First, then, it may be observed, that the empire ascribed 
to David and Solomon is an empire of exactly thai kind 
which alone Western Asia was capable of producing, and 
did produce, about the period in question. The modem 
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system of centralized organization hj which tho Tarioos 
proTinces of a vast empire are cemented into a compact 
mass, was unknown to the ancient world, and has never 
been practised by Asiatics. The satrapial system of gov- 
ernment, or that in which the provinces retain their indi- 
vidaality, bat are administered on a common plan by 
officers appointed by the crown — which has prevailed gen- 
erally through the East since the time of its first introduc- 
tion — was the invention of Darius Hystaspis. Before his 
time the greatest monarchies had a slighter and weaker 
organization. They were in all cases composed of a num- 
bc^r of separate kingdoms^ each under its own native king; 
and the sole link uniting them together and constituting 
them an empire, was the subjection of these petty mon- 
archs to a single suzerain. (®> The Babylonian, Assyrian, 
Median, and Lydian, were all empires of this type — mon- 
archies, wherein a sovereign prince at the head of a power- 
fid kingdom was acknowledged as suzerain by a number of 
inferior princes, each in his own right sole ruler of his own 
country. And the subjection of the inferior princes con- 
risted chiefly, if not solely, in two points; they were bound 
to render homage to their suzerain, and to pay him annu- 
ally a certain stated tribute. Thus, when we hear that 
** Solomon rdgned over aU the kingdoms from the river 
(Euphrates) unto the land of the Philistines and unto the 
border of Egypt"* — or again, that "he had dominion over 
an the region on this side the river, from Tiphsah (or 
Thapsacus on the Euphrates) to Azzah, (or Gaza, the most 
southern of the Philistine towns,) over aU the kings on this 
aide the river"* — and that "they broitgkt presenta^^ — "a 
rate year by year^* — and *^ served Solomon all the days of 

> 1 Kings iv. 21. • Ibid. Terse 24. 

* Ibid, vene 21. * Ibid. z. 25. 
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his lifc,^^ we reeogniise at once a condition of things with 
which we are perfectly familiar from profime sources ; and 
we feci that at any rate this account is in entire harmony 
with the political notions and practices of the day. 

Similarly, with respect to the buildings of Solomon, it may 
be remarked, that they appear, from the description given 
of them in Kings and Chronicles, to have belonged exactly 
to that style of architecture which we find in &ct to have 
prevailed over Western Asia in the earliest times, and of 
which we have still remains on the ancient sites of Nineveh, 
Susa, and Persepolis. The strong resemblance in general 
structure and arrangement of the palace of Esar-haddon to 
that which Solomon constructed for his own use, has be^i 
noticed by our great Mesopotamian excavator ; (^> and few 
can &il to see in the "house of the forest of Lebanon,"' 
with its five-and-forty cedar pillars forming the "forest" 
frx>m which the palace derived its name, a resemblance to 
the remarkable structures at Susa and PersepoUs, in each 
of which the pillars on which the entire edifice rested form 
a sort of forest, amounting in number to seventy-two. It 
is true that in the Persian buildings the columns are of 
stone ; but this is owing to the advance of art. The great 
chambers in the Assyrian palaces had no stone columns, 
but are regarded by those who have paid most attention to 
the subject, as having had their roofe supported by pillars 
of cedar. (**) Nor does the resemblance of which I am 
speaking consist only in the multiplicity of columns. The 
height of the Persepolitan columns, which is forty-four 
feet,(**) almost exactly equals the "thirty cubits" of Solo- 
mon's house ; and there is even an agreement in the general 
character of the capitals, which has attracted notice from 
some who have written upon the history of art. (^ 

> 1 Kings iv. 21. • Ibid. vii. 2, 
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Again, the copious use ot gold in ornamentation,^ which 
seems to modems so improbaUe, (^ was a practice known 
to the Phoenicians, the Assyrians, and the Babylonians. <^> 
The braien pillars, Jachin and Boaz, set up in the court of 
the temple,' recall the pillar of gold which Hiram, accord- 
ing to Menander, C^) dedicated in the temple of Baal, and 
the two pillars which appear in the coins of Cyprus before - 
the temple of the Phoenician Venus. (•> The ** throne of 
ivory"* has its parallel in the numerous ivory carvings 
lately brought from Mesopotamia, which in many cases 
have plainly formed the covering of fiimiturcC^^ The 
lions, which stood beside the throne,^ bring to our mind at 
once the lions* feet with which Assyrian thrones were 
ornamented, (^> and the gigantic sculptured figures which 
commonly formed the portals of the great balls. In these 
and many other points the state and character of art, 
which the Hebrew writers describe as existing in Solomon's 
time, receives confirmation fix>m pro&ne sources, and 
especially from those remains of a time not long subse- 
quent, which have been recently brou^t to light by the 
researches made in Mesopotamia. 

Once more — the agreement between the character of 
the Phoenicians as drawn in Kings and Clmmicles, and 
that which we know from other sources to have attached 
to them, is worthy of remark. The wealth, the enterprise, 
the maritime skill, and the eminence in the arts, which 
were the leading characteristics of the Phoenicians in 
Homer's time, are abundantly noted by the writers of 
Kings and Chronicles; who contrast the comparative 
ignorance and rudeness of their own nation with the 
science and ^cunning" of their neighbors. ^Thou 

> I Kings Ti. 20, 81, 28, 30, 32, &c • Ibid. vii. 16-22. 

' Ibid. z. 19. * Ibid. Terses 19 tnd 20. 
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knowest," writes king Solomon to Hiram, ^that thei^e is 
not among us any that can skill to hew timber like the 
Sidonians.'' ^ ^ Send me a man,** again he writes, " canning 
to work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in iron, and 
in purple, and crimson, and blue, and that can skill to graye 
with the canning men which are with me in Judah and in 
Jerusalem, whom David my &ther did provide.'" And 
the man sent, ^ a man of Tyre, a worker in brass, filled with 
wisdom, and understanding, and cunning to work all works 
fai brass, came to king Solomon, and wrcughi aU his 
work^^ So too when Solomon ^made a navy of ships in 
Ezion-geber, on the shore of the Bed Sea," Hiram *^ sent in 
the navy his servants, $h%pmen that had knowledge of the 
eeciy with the servants of Solomon.'' ^ It has been well re- 
marked, W that "we discover the greatness of Tyre in 
this age, not so much from its own annals as from those 
of the Israelites, its neighbors." The scanty fragments of 
the Phcenician history which alone remain to us are filled 
out and illustrated by the more copious records of the 
Jews ; which, with a simplicity and truthftilness that we 
rarely meet with in profime writers, set forth in the 
strongest terms their obligations to their friendly neighbors. 
These are a few of the indirect points of agreement be- 
tween pro&ne history and this portion of the sacred nar- 
rative. It would be easy to adduce others ; (^) but since, 
within the space which an occasion like the present allows, 
it is impossible to do more than broadly to indicate the 
sort of evidence which is producible in favor of the 
authenticity of Scripture, perhaps the foregoing specimens 
may suffice. It only remains therefore to sum up briefly 
the results to which we seem to have attained. 

> I Kings T. 6. '2 Chron. ii. 7. 

' 1 Kings vU. 14. * Ibid. iz. 26, 27. 
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We ha^ been engaged with a dark period — a period 
when the nations of the worid had little converse with one 
another, when civilization was but beginning, when the 
knowledge of letters was confined within narrow bounds, 
when no country but Egypt had a literature, and when 
Egypt herself was in a state of unusual depression, and 
had little communication with nations beyond her borders. 
We could not expect to obtain for such a period any great 
amount of profane illustration. Yet the Jewish history of 
even this obscure time has been found to present points of 
direct agreement with the Egyptian records, scanty as they 
are for it, with the Phoenician annals, with the traditions 
of the Syrians of Damascus, and with those of the early in- 
habitants of Northern Africa. It has also appeared that the 
Hebrew account of the time is in complete harmony with all 
that we otherwise know of Western Asia at the period in 
question, of its political condition, its civilisation, its arts and 
sciences, its manners and customs, its inhabitants. Illustra- 
tions of these points have been furnished by the Assyrian 
inscriptions, the Assyrian and Persian palaces, the Phcenician 
coins and histories, and the earliest Greek poetry. Nor is 
it possible to produce from authentic history any contra- 
diction of this or any other portion of the Hebrew records. 
When such a contradiction has seemed to be found, it has 
invariably happened that in the progress of historical 
inquiry, the author fix>m whom it proceeds has lost credit, 
and finally come to be regarded as an utterly untrust- 
worthy authority. (•*> Internally consistent, externally 
resting upon contemporary or nearly contemporary docu- 
ments, and both directly and indirectly confirmed by the 
records of neighboring nations, the Hebrew account of this 
time is entitled to be received as a true and authentic his- 
tory on almost every ground upon which such a claim con 
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be rested. It was then jostly and with suffidbnt reason 
that the Proto-^nartyr in his last speech/ and the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles, in his first public preaching as an 
Apostle,* assumed as certain the simple, literal, and historic 
truth of this portion of the sacred narrative. Through 
God's good providence, there is no break in that historic 
chain which binds the present with the past, the new 
covenant with the old, Christ with Moses, the true Israel 
with Abraham. A "dark age" — a time of trouble and 
confusion, undoubtedly supervened upon the estabUshment 
of the Israelites in Canaan ; but amid the gloom the torch 
of truth still passed from hand to hand — prophets arose at 
intervals — and the msdn events in the national life were 
carefully put on record. Afterwards — from the time of 
Samuel — a more regular system was introduced ; events 
were chronicled as they occurred; and even the sceptic 
allows that ^with t}ie Books of Samuel, the history 
assumes an appearance far more authentic than that of the 
contemporary history of any other ancient nation." (^) 
This admission may well be taken to render any further 
argument unnecessary, and with it we may properly con- 
clude this portion of our inquiry. 

> Acts Tii. i6^7. * Ibid. xiU. 19-22. 
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LECTURE IV. 

AMD AHIJAH ftAIB TO HaOBOAM, TAKB TBMM TBH PHOBt: VOm THITt 
•AITM THB LOKD, TBB OOD OP UKASL, BEHOLD, I WILL BBND THB 
KINGDOM OUT OP THB BAND OP SOLOMON, AND WILL OITB TEN 
T&IBE8 TO THBB : BUT HE SHALL HAYB ONB TRIBB POR MT 8BBTANT 
DATID'S 8AKB. — 1 XIN08 XI. SI, & 

Thb subject of the present Lectore will be the history 
of the chosen people from the separation of the two Idng^ 
doms by the successful revolt of Jeroboam, to the comple- 
tion of the Captiyity of Judah, upon the destruction of 
Jerusalem, in the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon. The space of time embraced is thus a period 
of about four centuries. TVlthout pretending to a chrono- 
logical exactitude, for which our data are insufficient, we 
may lay it down as tolerably certain, that the estabUsh- 
ment of the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah on the ruins 
of Solomon's empire is an event belonging to the earlier 
half of the tenth century before our era; while the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem may be assigned with much confidence 
to the year B. C. 586. 

These centuries constitute a period second in importance 
to none of equal length. They comprise the great devel- 
opment, the decadence and the fall of Assyria — the sudden 
growth of Media and Babylon — the Eg3rptian revival 
under the Psammetichi — the most glorious time of the 
Phoenician cities — the rise of Sparta and Athens to pre- 
eminence in Greece — the foundation of Cardiage and of 

9» aoi) 
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Rome — and the q>read' of ciyilization by meanB of the 
Greek and PhcBnician colonies, from the Palna Madotis to 
the Pillars of Hercules. Moreover, they contain within 
them the transition time of most pro&ne history — the 
space within which it passes from the dreamy doad-land 
of myth and fable into the sober region of reality and foct, 
exchan^ng poetic &ncy for prosaic tmth, and assuming 
that character of authenticity and trustworthiness, which 
is required to fit it thoroughly for the purpose whoeto it 
is applied in these Lectures. Hence, illustrations of the 
sacred narrative, hitherto somewhat rare and infrequent, 
will now crowd upon us, and make the principal difficulty at 
the present stage that of selection. Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lon, PhoDnicia, Greece, will vie with each other in offering 
to us proo6 that the Hebrew records, for this time, contain 
a true and authentic account of the fortunes of the race ; 
and instead of finding merely a few points here and there 
to illustrate from profane sources, we shall now be able to 
produce confirmatory proof of almost every important 
event in the history. 

Before entering, however, on this branch <^ the inquiry, 
some consideration must be given to the character of 
the documents in which this portion of the history has 
come down to us, and to the confirmation which those 
documents obtain from other Books in the Sacred 
Canon. 

It was observed in the last Lecture, that the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles are compilations from State Papers 
preserved in the public archives of the Jewish nation, C*^ the 
authors of those papers being probably, in most cases, 
the Prophets in best repute at the time of their com- 
position. This is particulariy apparent from the Second 
Book of Chronicles, where the author, besides citing in 
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several places^ '^the Book of the Cbroniclefl of the Kii^;s 
of Israel and Judah,*^ particularises no fewer than thirteen 
works of prophets, some of which he ezpresslj states to 
have formed a portion of the general *^Bo(dc of the Chroni- 
cles,'** while most of the others may be probably con- 
cluded to have done the same. The Books of Samuel, 
of Nathan, and of Gtad, the Prophecy of Ahijah the Shi- 
l(mite, and the Visions of Iddo the seer, which are among 
the works quoted by the Chronicler, have been already 
noticed. O To these must now be added, ''the Book of 
Shemaiah the Prophet,"* ''the Book of Iddo the seer, con- 
cerning genealogies," ^ " the Story or Commentary of the 
Prophet Iddo,"* " the Book of Jehu the son of Hanani,"* 
"the Acts of Uzziah by Isaiah,"' "the Vision of Isaiah,"' 
and the book of "the Sayings of the Seers"* — all works 
which served as materials to the CSironicler, and to which 
he refers his readers. We found reason to believe, in the 
last Lecture, that our Bo<dc (or Books) of Samuel is the 
very work which the Chronicler quotes under the three 
names of the Book <^ Samuel, the Book of Nathan, and 
the Book of Qsd. Similarly the Book of the Acts of Sol- 
omon ^ would seem to have been composed of a Book of 
Nathan, a Book of Ahijah the Shilonite, and a portion 
of a Book of Iddo the seer." And the Book, or rather 
the two Books, C') of the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Israel and Judah, would appear to have been carried on in 
the same way; first, by Iddo, in his "Story," or "Com?- 

' 2 Chron. xvi. 11 ; zxr. 26 ; xxrii 7 ; xxvilL 26 ; xxxiL 32 ; zzziiL 
18 ; and xzxr. 27. 

* IMd. xz. 34 ; and zzziiL 82. 

* Ibid. ziL 15. ♦ Ibid. » Ibid. ziU. 22. 

« IMd. zz. 34. 7 Ibid. zztL 23. • Ibid, zzzii. 32. 

* Ibid. zzziiL 19. ^ 1 Kings zi. 41. " 2 Chron. iz. 29. 
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mentaiy;" then by Jehu, the son of Hanani, in the Book 
which we are told was made to fonn a part of the Book 
of the Kings of Israel ; (^> and afterwards by other prophets 
and seers, among whom were certainly Isaiah and Jere- 
miah. That Isaiah wrote the history of the reign of 
Undah is expressly stated;^ and it is also said that his 
account of the acts of Hezeldah formed a portion of the 
Book of the Kings of Judah ; (^) besides which, the close 
verbal agreement between certain historical chapters in 
Isaiah and in Kings, (^ would suffice to prove that this 
part of the state history was composed by him. A similar 
agreement between portions of Kings and of Jeremiah, 
leads to a similar conclusion with respect to that prophet. C^ 
Thus Samuel, Gad, Nathan, Ahijah, Shemaiah, Iddo, Jehu, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and other prophets contemporary with 
the events, are to be regarded as the real authorities for 
the Jewish history as it is delivered to us in ^ngs and 
Chronicles. ^ The prophets, who in their prophecies and 
addresses held forth to the people, not only the law as a 
rule and direction, but also the history of the past as the 
mirror and example of their life, must have reckoned the 
composition of the theocratic history among the duties of 
the call given to them by the Lord, and composed accord- 
ingly the history of their time by noting down public 
annals, in which, without respect of persons, the life and 
conduct of the kings were judged and exhibited according 
to the standard of the revealed law." C^) With this judg- 
ment of a living German writer, there is sufficient reason 
to concur; and we may therefore conclude that the history 
in Kings and Chronicles rests upon the testimony of con- 
temporary and competent witnesses. 

The only objection of any importance that Rationalism 

> 2 Chron. xxvi. 22. 
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makes to the eonclnsioii which we have here reached, is 
drawn from the circumstances of the time when the books 
were composed; which is thought to militate stronglj 
against their having been drawn directly from the sources 
which have been indicated. The authority of the writers 
of these Books, we are told^C^) ^cannot have been the offi- 
cial annals'* of the kingdoms ; Tor these must have perished 
at their destruction, and therefore could not have been 
consulted by authors who lived later than the Captivity. 
It may be granted that the mass of the State Archives are 
likely to have perished with Samaria and Jerusalem, if we 
understand by that term the bulky documents which con- 
tained the details of official transactions : but there is no 
more difficulty in supposing that the digested annals which 
the prophets had composed escaped, than there is in under- 
standing how the Prophecy of Isaiah and the rest of the 
Sacred Volume were preserved. At any rate, if there be a 
difficulty, it is unimportant in the &ce of the plain and 
palpable fact, that the authors of the two Books speak of 
the annals as existing, and continually refer their readers to 
them for additional information. However we may ac- 
count for it, the ^ Books of the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Israel and Judah," the different portions of which had been 
written by the prophets above mentioned, were still extant 
when the authors of Elngs and Chronicles wrote their his- 
tories, having escaped the dangers of war, and sun^ved the 
obscure time of the Captivity. It is not merely that the 
writers in question profess to quote fit>m them ; but they 
constantly appeal to them as books the contents of which 
are well known to their own readers. 

The confirmation which the Books of Elngs and Chroni- 
cles lend to each other, deserves some notice while we are 
engaged with this portion of the inquiry. Had the later 
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composition uniformly fdlowed, and, as it were, echoed the 
earlier, there would have been bat little advantage in the 
double record. We should then only have known that the 
author of the Book of Chronicles regarded the Book al 
Kings as authentic. But the Chronicler — I use the term 
in no offensive sense — does not seem really in any case 
merely to follow the writer of Kings. (^®> On the contrary, 
he goes straight to the fountsdn-head, and draws his mate- 
rials partly from the sources used by the earlier writer, 
partly (as it seems) from contemporary sources which that 
writer had neglected. He is thus, throughout, a distinct 
and independent authority for the history of his nation, 
standing to the writer of Kings as Afiicanus stands to 
Eusebius, in respect of the history of Egypt. (^^> As the 
double channel by which Manetho^s Egyptian history is 
conveyed ta us, renders our hold upon that history fiur 
more firm and secure than would have been the case had 
we derived our knowledge of it through, one channel only, 
so the two parallel accounts, which we possess in Kinga 
and Chronicles, of the hbtory of Solomon and his succes- 
sors, give us a hold upon the original annals of this period 
which we could not have had otherwise. The Chronicler, 
while he declines to be beholden to the author of Kings 
for any portion of his narrative, and does not concern him- 
self about apparent discrepancies between his own work 
and that of the earlier writer, confirms the whole general 
course of that writer's history, repeating it, illustrating it, 
and adding to it, but never really difiering from it, except 
in such minute points as are readily explainable by slight 
corruptions of the text in the one case or the other. (^) 

Further, the narrative contained in Kings and Chronicles 
receives a large amount of illustration, and so of confirma- 
tion, from the writings of the contemporary P^phetSi who 
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exhibit the feelings natural under the circumstances de- 
scribed by the historians, and incidentally allude to the 
&cts recorded by them. This point has been largely illus- 
trated by recent writers on the prophetical Scriptures, who 
find the interpretation of almost every chapter ^ bound 
up with references to contemporary events, political and 
social,^ and discover in this constant connection at once a 
^source of occasional difficulty,^ and a frequent means of 
throwing great additional light on the true meaning of the 
prophetical writers. (^') The illustration tiius afforded to 
prophecy by history is reflected back to history from proph- 
ecy ; and there is scarcely an event in the Jewish annals 
after the reign of Uzziah — which is the time of the earliest 
of the extant prophetical writings (^^> — that is not illumi- 
nated by some touch from one prophet or another. To take 
the case of a single writer — Isaiah mentions the succession 
of Jewish kings fit)m Uzziah to Hezekiah,^ the alliance of 
Rezm, king of Syria, and Pekah, the son of Remaliah, king 
of Israel, against Ahaz,' the desolation of their country 
which shortly followed,^ the plunder of Damascus, and the 
spoiling of Samaria at this time,^ the name of the then 
high priest,' the Assyrian conquests of Hamath, Aradus, 
and Samaria,* the close connection about this time of 
Egypt and Ethiopia,' the inclination of the Jewish mon- 
archs to lean on Egypt for support against Assyria,* the 
conquest by Sennacherib of the ** fenced cities" of Judah,* 
the embassy of Rabshakeh,^ the sieges of libnah and 

>l8aiahLl. * Ibid. yH. 1, 2. < Ibid, verse 16. 

^ Ibid. Tiii. 4. Compere 2 Kings zri. 9. 

• IWd. Terse 2. Compere 2 Kings xiL 10-16. 

• Ibid. X. 9-H. » Ibid. xx. 8-5. 

• Ibid. XXX. 2, 3. &c. ; xxxL 1-3. * Ibid. xxxtL 1. 
^ Ibid, verses 2-22. 
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LachisV ^^ preparations of Tirhakah agdnst Sennache- 
riV the prayer of Hezekiah,* the prophecy of Isaiah in 
reply,^ the destruction of Sennacherib's host,* the return of 
Sennacherib himself to Nineveh,* his murder and the 
escape of his murderers,^ Hezeldah's ilhiess and recovery/ 
and the embassy sent to him by Merodach-Baladan, king 
of Babylon ;* — he glances also at the invasion of Tiglath- 
Pileser, and the destruction then brought upon a portion 
of the kingdom of Israel,^ at the oppression of Egypt 
under the Ethiopian yoke," at the subjection of Judiea to 
Assyria during the reign of Ahas," and at many other 
events of less oonsequence. About half the events here 
mentioned ue contained in the three historical chaptera of 
Isaiah,^ which are almost identical with three chapters of 
the second Book of Kings :^ but the remainder occur 
merely incidentally among the prophecies; and these afford 
the same sort of confirmation to the plain narrative of 
Kings and Chronicles, as the Epistles of St Paul have been 
shown to furnish to the Acts.(^> Jeremiah, Amos, Hosea, 
Micah, and Zephaniah, contsdn numerous allusions of a 
similar character, illustrative of the history at this time and 
subsequently. Jeremiah, in particular, is as copious in 
notices bearing upon Jewish history for the time extending 
from Josiah to the Captivity, as Isaiah b for the reigns of 
Ahax and Hezekiah. 

Having thus briefly noticed the character of the docu- 
ments in which this portion of the history has come down 
to us, and drawn attention to the weight of the scriptural 

> Isaiah xxxvii. 8. ' Ibid, verse 9. ' Ibid, verses 1^20. 

* Ibid, verses 22-35. » Ibid, verse 36. • Ibid, verse 37. 

' Ibid, verse 38. ' Ibid, jtxxviii. • Ibid, xxxix. 1, 2. 

w Ibid. ix. 1. " Ibid. xix. 4, &c. »« Ibid. xiv. 24-28. 

" Chaps. xxxTf. xxxvii. and xxxviii. " Chaps, xiiii. xix. and xx. 
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evidence in fiiTor of its authenticity, I proceed to the con- 
sideration of that point which is the special subject of 
these Lectures — the oonfinnation which this part of the 
narrative receives from pro£me sources. 
^ The separate existence of the two kingdoms of Israel 
and Jndah is abundantly confirmed by the Assyrian in- 
scriptions. Kings of each country occur in the accounts 
which the great Assyrian monarchs have left us of their 
conquests — the names being always <»ipable of easy 
identification with those recorded in Scripture, and occur- 
ring in the chronolo^cal order which is there given. W 
The Jewish monarch bears the title of " King of Judah,'' 
while his Israelitish brother is designated after his capital 
city ; which, though in the earlier times not called Samar 
ria, is yet unmistakably indicated under the term Beth- 
Khmnri^ (*7> " the house or city of Omri," that monardi 
having been the original founder of Samaria, according to 
Scripture.^ 

The first great event in the kingdom of Judah after the 
separation from Israel, was the invasion of Judsea by Shi- 
shak, king of Egypt, in the fiftli year of Rehoboam. Shi- 
shak came up ag^nst Jerusalem with ^twelve hundred 
chariots and threescore thousand horsemen,'^ besides a 
host of footmen who were ** without number." * He " took 
the fenced cities which pertained to Judah," and was pro- 
ceediqg to invest the capital, when Rehoboam made his 
submission, delivered up the treasures of the temple, and 
of his own palace, and became one of the "servants" or 
tributaries of the Egyptian king.' This success is found to 
have been commemorated by Shishak on the outside of 
the great temple at Kamac; and here in a long list of 
c^tured towns and districts, which Shishak boasts of 

> 1 Kings xtL 24. ' 2 Chron. zii. 3. ' Ibid, verse 8. 
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baTing added to his donimionfl, ooccurs the ^MddU Tuia^ 
or kingdom of Judah, (^®> the conqaest of which by this 
king is thus distinctly noticed in the Egyptian records. 

About thirty years kter Jad»a was again invaded from 
this quarter. **Zerah the Ethiopian,^ at the head of an 
aimy of *^a thousand thousand"^ — or a million of men — 
who were chiefly Ethiopians and Libyans,* made war upon 
Asa, and entering his kingdom at its south-western angle, 
was there met by the Jewish monarch and signally defeated 
by him.* In this case we cannot expect such a confirma- 
tion as in the last instance ; for nations do not usually put 
on record their great disasters. It appears, however, that 
at the time indicated, the king of Egypt was an Osor- 
kon(^*> — a name identical in its root consonants with 
Zerach; and it appears also that Egypt continued to 
decline from this period till the time of Psanmietichus, a 
natural result of such a disaster as that which befell the 
invading host. The only difficulty which meets us is the 
representation of Zerah as an Mhiopicm — afiu^ not at 
present confirmed by the monuments. Perhaps, though 
an Egyptian, he was regarded as an Ethiopian, because he 
ruled over Ethiopia, and because his army was mainly com- 
posed of men belonging to that country. Or perhaps, 
though we have no positive evidence of this, he may 
have been really of Ethiopian extraction. Osoikon the 
Second, who is the natural contemporary of Asa, was not 
descended from the earlier kings of the dynasty. He was 
the 8(m'in4atD of his predecessor, and reigned in right of 
his wife. It is therefore not at all impossible that he may 
have been an Ethiopian by birth, and have ruled over both 
countries. 

In the succeeding generation, the records of the other 

> 3 Chron. xir. 9. • Ibid. xvi. S. • IMd. xiv. 12, 18. 
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kmgdom present as with some points of contact between 
the Jewish and the Phoenician annals, in which again we 
have all the agreement that is possible. Ahab, king of 
Israel, is refHresented as having songht to strengthen him« 
self in the position which his fiither had osoiped^ by a mar- 
riage with ^ foreign princess, and as having made choice 
for the purpose of ^Jezebel, daughter of Eth-baal, long of 
the Zidonians.'' ^ Here again not only have we a genuine 
PhcBnician name, but we have the name of a king, who is 
proved by the Tyrian history of Menander to have been 
seated upon the throne exaotly at this time. Eithobalua, 
the priest. of Ashteroth (or Venus,) who by the murder of 
his predecessor, Pheles, became king of Tyre, mounted ibie 
throne just fifty years after the death of Hiram, the con- 
temporary of Solomon. <^> Ahab mounted the throne of 
Israel fifteen or twenty years later, and was thus the 
younger contemporary of Eithobalus, or Eth-baal, who 
continued to reign at Tyre during a considerable portion 
of Ahab's reign in Israel The only objection that can be 
taken to this identity — which is generally allowed (^) — 
turns upon the circimistance that Eth-baal is called in 
Scripture, not king of Tyre, but ** king of the Zidonians.** 
Sidon, it is probable, although a dependency of Tyre at this 
time, had her own line of kings; and if Eth-baal was one of 
these, the coincidence between his name and that of the 
reigning Tyrian monarch would be merely accidental, and 
the confirmation here sought to be established would fall 
to the ground. But the fistct seems to be that the Jewish 
writers use the term ^ Zidonians ^ in two senses, one spe* 
dfic, and the other generic, — sometimes intending by it 
the inhabitants of Sidon alone, sometimes the Phoenicians 
generally. C^) And it is probably/ in this latter sense that 

>lKlAgiziri.31. 
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the title ^kingof the Zidonians" is applied to the &ther 
of Jezebel. 

Menander also related that daring the reign of Eth-baal, 
i^hich (as we have seen) coincided in a great measure with 
that of Ahab in Israel, there was a remarkable drought, 
which continued in Phoenicia for the full space of a year.(**> 
This drought is fairly connected with the still longer one 
in the land of Israel, which Elijah announced to Ahab,* 
and which led to the destruction of the priests of Baal 
upon Mount Carmel.* 

The most remarkable feature in the external history of 
Israel during the reign of Ahab, is the war which raged 
towards its close between the Israelites and the Syrians of 
Damascus. The power and greatness of the Damascene 
king, who bears the name of Ben-hadad, are very strikingly 
depicted. He comes against Samaria at the head of no 
fewer than thirty-two subject or confederate "kings,"* with 
** horses" and with "chariots,"* and a "great 'multitude."* 
Though defeated with great slaughter on his first attempt, 
he is able to bring into the field another army of equal 
strength in the ensuing year.* The exact number of his 
troops is not mentioned, but it may be conjectured from 
the losses in his second campaign, which are said to have 
amounted to one hundred and twenty-seven thousand 
men.' Even this enormous slaughter does not paralyze 
him: he continues the war for three years longer; and in 
the third year fights the battle in which Ahab is slam.* 
Now, of this particular struggle we have no positive con- 
firmation, owing to the almost total loss of the ancient 
Syrian records. (**> But we have, in the cuneiform annals 

* 1 Kings xviL 1. • Ibid. chap, xviii. ' Ibid, xx, 1. 

* Ibid. » Ibid, verse 13. • Ibid. xx. 25. 

' Ibid, yerses 28 and 29. •* Ibid. xxii. 1-36. 
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of an Assyrian king, a very carious and raloable confinna- 
tion of the power of Damascna at this time — of its being 
nnder the rule of a monarch named Ben-hadad, who was 
at the head of a great confederacy of princes, and who 
was able to bring into the field year after year vast armies, 
with which he repeatedly engaged the whole force of 
Assyria. We have accounts of three campaigns between 
the Assyrians on the one side, and the Syrians, Hittites, 
Hamathites, and Phcenicians, united under the command 
of Ben-hadad, upon the other, (^> in which the contest is 
maintained with spirit, the armies being of a large size, and 
their composition and character such as we find described 
in Scripture. W 

The same record further verifies the historical accuracy 
of the Books of Kings by a mention of Hazael as king of 
Damascus immediately after Ben-hadad,C^) and also by the 
synchronism which it establishes between this prince and 
Jehu, who is the first Israelite king mentioned by name 
on any Inscription hitherto disooyered. Jehu i^pears by 
the monument in question to have submitted himself to 
the great Assyrian conqueror; W and it may be suspected 
that fSrom this date both the Jewish and the Israelitish 
kii^ held their crowns as fiefs dependent on the will 
of the Assyrian monarch, with whom it formally lay to 
"confirm^ each new prince **in his kingdom.'*^ 

A break now occurs in the series of pro&ne notices, 
which have extended, without the omission of a genera- 
tion, fi*om the time of David to that of Jehu. During the 
century which follows on the death of that monarch we 
are able to adduce from profane sources no more than one 
or two doubtful illustrations of the Sacred Narrative. 
' Here, however, it is to be remarked, that the absence of 

> 3 Kings ziT. 5 ; zy. 19. 
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profane confinnation is coincident with, and mast fidily be 
regarded as resulting from, a want of sufficient materials. 
There is a great dearth of copious Assyrian inscriptions 
from the time of the monarch who made Jehu tributary to 
that of the Tiglath-Kleser of Scripture. W For this time 
too the Tynan records are an absolute blank, W while the 
Egyptian are but little better ; and moreover there seems 
to have been no political contact between these countries 
and Palestine during the period in question. We cannot 
therefore be surprised at the deficiency here noted; nor 
would it be right to view it as having the slightest ten- 
dency to weaken the force of our previous reasoning. 

The Hebrew annals touch no foreign country, of which 
we have any records at all, ft^m the time of Jehu to that 
of Menahem. In the reign of this latter prince occurs 
the first direct mention of Assyria as a power actively 
interfering in Palestine, and claiming and exercising 
political influence. We are told that in the reign of 
Menahem, "Pul, the king of Assyria, came up against 
the land; and Menahem gave Pul a thousand talents of 
silver, that his hand might be with him, to confirm the 
kingdom in his hand.** * There is some difficulty in iden- 
tifying the Assyrian monarch here mentioned, who not 
only took this large tribute, but (as appears from Chroni- 
cles) * led a portion of the nation into captivity. In the 
Hebrew Scriptures he appears as Pul, or rather Phul ; and 
this is also the form of the name which the Armenian 
Eusebius declares to have been used by Polyhistor, (^*^ who 
followed Berosus ; but in the Septuagint he is caUed Pha- 
loch, or Phal6s,(^> a form of which the Hebrew word 
seems to be an abbreviation. The Assyrian records of the 
time present us with no name very close to this ; but there 

» 2 Kings xr. 19. • 1 Cbron. t. 26. 
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is one which has been read variously, as PJuMtMiOy "PW- 
' hikhOy and Iva4ti»hy wherein it is not improbable that we 
may have the actual appellation of the Biblical Phol, or Pha- 
loch. The annals of this monarch are scanty ; bat in the 
most important record which we possess of his reign, there 
is a notice of his having taken tribute from Beth-Khumri^ 
or Samaria, as well as from Tyre, Sidon, Damascus, Ida- 
meea, and Philistia. (^> Neither the name of the Israelitish 
king, nor the amount of his tribute, is mentioned in the 
Assyrian record ; but the amount of the latter, which may 
to many appear excessive, receives illustration, and a cer- 
tain degree of confirmation, from a fact which happens to 
be recorded on the monument — namely, that the Assyrian 
monarch took at this time from the king of Damascus a 
tribute considerably greater than that which, according to 
the author of Kings, he now exacted from Menahem. 
From Menahem he received one thousand talents of »lver; 
but from the Damascene king the tribute taken was 
twenty-three hundred of such talents, together with three 
thousand talents of copper, forty of gold, and five thousand 
of some other metal C^) 

The expedition of Pul against Menahem is followed by a 
series of attacks on the independence of the two kingdoms, 
which cause the sacred history to be very closely con- 
nected, for the space of about a century, with the annals of 
Assyria. The successors of Pul are presented to us by the 
Biblical writers, apparently in a continuous and uninter* 
rupted line — Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmaneser, Sargon, Sen- 
nacherib, and Esar-haddon, all of them carrying their arms 
into Palestine, and playing an important part in the history 
of the favored race. It happens most fortunately (may we 
not say, providentially ?) that records of all these monarchs 
— the greatest which Assyria produced — have been recov- 
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ered ; and these in some cases are sufSciently fhll to 
exhibit a close agreement with the sacred narrative, while 
throughout they harmonize with the tenor of that narra- 
tive, only in one or two cases so differing from the Hebrew 
text as to cause any difficulty. I shall proceed to exhibit 
this agreement with the brevity which my limits necessi* 
tate, before noticing the confirmation which this portion of 
the history derives also from the Egyptian and Babylonian 
records. 

The chief events related of Tiglath-Pileser in Scripture 
are his two invasions of Israel— once when he *^took IQon, 
and Abel-beth-maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and 
Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, and all the land of Naph- 
tali, and carried them captive to Assyria;"^ and again, 
when he came at the invitation of Ahaz, and not only chas- 
tised Pekah, but ^took Damascus, and slew Rezin.''' Of 
the first of these two campaigns we have no profane con- 
firmation ; but some account of the second is given in an 
Assyrian fragment, where Tiglath-Pileser speaks of his 
defeating Rezin, and capturing Damascus, and also of his 
taking tribute from the king of Samaria. The monarch 
indeed from whom he takes the tribute is called Menahem, 
instead of Pekah ; and this constitutes a discrepancy — the 
first that we have found — between the Assyrian and the 
Hebrew records: but the probability is that Pekah is 
intended, and that the official who composed, or the work- 
man who engraved, the Assyrian document made a mis- 
take in the name.(^) 

Tiglath-Pileser is also stated in Scripture to have been 
visited at Damascus by the Jewish king Ahaz; and the 
result of this visit was that Ahaz set up a new altar in the 
temple at Jerusalem, according to the pattern of an altar 

» 2 Kings XT. 29. « Ibid. xvi. 7-9. 
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which he had seen at DamascuB.^ It has been generaUy 
supposed that this altar was Syrian ; W and its establish- 
ment has been connected with the passage in Chroniclefly 
where Ahaz is said to have ^sacrificed to the gods of 
Damascus, which smote him;"* but few things can be 
more improbable than the adoptiqn of the gods of a foreign 
nation at the moment when they had been proved powerless. 
The strange altar of Ahaz was in all probability not S3rrian, 
but Assyrian ; and its erection was in accordance with an 
Assyrian custom, of which the Inscriptions afford abundant 
evidence — the custom of requiring from the subject na- 
tions some formal acknowledgment of the gods and wor- 
ship of the sovereign country. (37) 

The successor of Tiglath-Pileser seems to have heea 
Shalmaneser — a king, whose military exploits in these 
regions were celebrated by Menander in his history of 
Tyre. (38) He appears, fix>m the narrative in Kings, to 
have come up twice against Hoshea, the last king of Israel,* 
— on the first occasion merely enforcing the tribute which 
was regarded as due, but on the second proceeding to ex- 
tremities, in order to punish Hoshea for contracting an 
alliance with Egypt, laying siege to Samaria, and continu- 
ing to prosecute the siege for the space of three years. The 
records of Shalmaneser have been so mutUated by his suc- 
cessors, that they furnish only a very slight confirmation of 
this history. The name of Hoshea, however, king of Sama- 
ria, is found in an inscription, which has been with reason 
assigned to Shalmaneser ;(39> and though the capture of 
Samaria is claimed by his successor, Sargon, as an exploit 
of his own in his first year,(^) yet this very claim confirms 
the Scriptural account of Shalmaneser's commencing the 

' 2 Kings xTi. 10-16. * 2 CHiron. zzyiii. 23. 

' 2 King! xrii. 8 and 5. 
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ri^e, which began three yean before the capture;^ and it 
18 easily brought into hannony with the Scriptural aocoont 
of the actual capture, either by supposing that Saigon 
claimed the success as falling into his own reign, (which 
had then begun at Nineveh,) though Shalmaneser was the 
real captor; or by regarding (as we are entitled to do) the 
king of Assyria, who is said to have taken Samaria in the 
Book of Kings, as a distinct person from the king who 
oommenced the siege. (^^> 

Of Shahnaneser's successor, Sargon, Scripture contains 
but one clear historic notice In the twentieth chapter of 
Isaiah, we are told that ^in4he year that Tartan came unto 
Ashdod, (when Sargon, the king of Assyria, sent him,) and 
fou^t against Ash^pd, and took it,"' certain directions 
were given by the Lord to the prophet. It was formerly 
supposed that Sargon was another name for one of the 
Assyrian monarchs mentioned in the Book of Kings ;<^) but 
since the discovery that the king of Assyria, who built the 
great palace at Khorsabad, actually bore thb i^pellation, 
which continued to attach to its ruins until the Arab con- 
quest, C*^) it has been generally admitted that we have in 
Isaiah a reference to an Assyrian ruler distinct from all 
those mentioned in Kings, and identical with the Khorsa- 
bad monarch, who was the father of Sennacherib. Now of 
this monarch we find it related in his annals that he made 
war in Southern Syria, and took AshdodA^^ Thus the 
sole fact which Scripture distinctly assigns to the reign of 
Sargon is confirmed by the native records ; which likewise 
illustrate the two or three other fiujts probably intended to 
be assigned to him by the ^sacred writers. Isaiah i^par- 
ently means Sargon in the fourth verse of his twentieth 
chapter, when he prophesies that «*the king of Ass3rria shall 

^ 2 Kings ZTU. 8, 5, and zriii. 9, 10. * Inlah zx. 1. 
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lead away the Egyptians priaonersf and the Ethiopians oap- 
tives, young and old, nliked and burefoot, even with their 
buttocks uncovered, to the shame of Egypt.^ K this be 
allowed, we obtain a second illustration of Sargon^s reign 
from the monuments ; which represent him as warring with 
Egypt, and forcing the Pharaoh of the time to become hisi 
tributary, and which also show that Egypt was at this time 
in just that close connection with Ethiopia (^> which the 
prophet's expressions indicate.^ A^ain, if we may presume 
that Sargon is intended by the king of Assyria who took 
Samaria,' and carried the Israelites away captive;* then 
there is derivable from the monuments a very curious illus- 
tration of the statement* of Scr^ure, that the monarch, 
who did this, placed his. captives^" or ,at least a portion of 
them, ^in the cities of the Medes.'V* For Saigon seems to 
have been the first Assyrian monarch who conquered Me- 
dia; and he expressly relates that,in order to complete its 
sulgection, he founded there a number of cities, which he 
planted with colonists from othev portions of his domin- 
ions.W 

The Assyrian monarch who appears in Scripture as most 
probably the successor of Sargon is Sennacherib, whom the 
monuments show to have been his son. • Two expeditions 
of this prince against Hezekiah ire related ; and each of 
them receiyes a very striking confirmation from a profiine 
source. The sacred writers tell ^s that on the first occa- 
sion, Hezekiah having thrown off the allegiance* which the 
kings of Judah appear to have paid to Assyria at least from 
the time of Ahaz* message to Tiglath-Pikser,* ** Sennache- 
rib, king of Assyria, came up against all the fenced cities of 
Judah, and took them : and Hezekiah, king of Judah, sent 

* I^ninh XX. 3 and 4. • 2 King* xvii. 6. 'Ibid.xviii.il. 

*IWd, •Ibid.xTu. 7. •Ibid.rrLT, 
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to the king of Assyria to Lachifih, saying, 'I have ofiended; 
.return from me : that which thou puttest upon me, I will 
bear:' and the king of Assyria appointed unto Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, three hundred talents of silver and thirty 
talents of gold." ^ The annals of Sennacherib contain a full 
account of this campaign. ^ And because Hezekiah, king 
of Judah,'' says Sennacherib, ^ would not submit to my yoke, 
I came up against him, and by force of arms and by the 
might of my power I took forty-Hx of hU strong fenced 
cities; and of the smaller towns which were scattered 
about, I took and plundered a countless number. And 
from these places I ci^tured and carried off as spoil two 
hundred thousand one hundred and fifty people, old and 
young, male and female, together with horses and mares, 
asses and camels, oxen and ^heep, a countless midtitude. 
And Hezekiah himself, I shut up in Jerusalem, his capital 
city, like a bird in a cs^e, building towers round the city 
to hem him in, and raising banks of earth against the gates, 
so as to prevent escape. . . . Then upon this Hezekiah there 
fell the fear of the power of my arms, and he sent out to 
me the chiefi and the elders of Jecusalem wUh thirty tal- 
ents ofgold^ and eight hundred talents of silver, and divers 
treasures, a rich and immense booty. . . . All these things 
were brought to me at Nineveh, the seat of my govern- 
ment, Hezekiah having sent them by way of tribute, and as 
a token of his submission to my power.'' (^^^ It is needless to 
particularize the points of agreement between these narra- 
tives. The only discrepancy is in the amount of the silver 
which Sennacherib received ; and here we may easily con- 
ceive, either that the Assyrian king has exaggerated, or 
that he has counted in a portion of the spoil, while the 

' 2 Kings xviii. 13, 14. Compare Isaiah xxxvi. 1, and 2 Chron. 
zxxii. 1-6. 
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sacred writer has merely mentioned the sum agreed to be 
paid as tribute. W 

The seoond expedition of Sennacherib into Syria seems 
to have followed very shortly upon the first. In neither 
ease was Jndsea the sole, or even the main object of attadc 
The real purpose of both expeditions was to weaken Egypt ; 
and it was by his Egyptian leanings that Hesekiah had 
provoked the anger of his suzerain.^ Ko collision iq>pears 
to have taken place on this second occasion between the 
Assyrians and the Jews. Hezekiah was threatened; but 
before the threats could be put in execution, that miracu^ 
lous destruction of the Assyrian host was effected which 
forms so striking a feature of this porticm c^the sacred nar- 
rative. . "The angel of the Lord went out, and smote in 
the camp of the Assyrians" (which was at libnah on the 
borders of Egypt) "a hundred fourscore and five thou- 
sand; and when they arose eariy in the morning, they 
were all dead corpses."* It has been generally seen and 
confessed, that the marvellous account which Herodotus 
gives of the discomfiture of Sennacherib by Seth6sW is 
the Egyptian version of this event, which was (naturally 
enough) ascribed by that people to the interposition of its 
own divinities. 

The murder of Sennacherib by two of his sons,' though 
not mentioned in the Assyrian Inscriptions, (which have 
never been found to record the death of a king,) appears to 
have been noticed by Berosus ; from whom were derived in 
all probability the brief allusions to the event which are 
met with in the fragments of Alexuider Polyhistor and 
Abydenu8.W The escape of the murderers into Armenia* 
is in harmony with what is known of the condition of that 

> 2 Kings xriu. 21 and 24. * lUd. xiz. Z6. 

'IlHd.Tene87. *Ibid. 
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oountry at the time ; for it appears as an independent state 
generallj hostile to the Assyrian monarchs, in the cunei- 
form records of this period ;(^> and it is farther perhaps 
worthj of remark, that the Armenian traditions q>oke dis- 
tinotlj of the reception of the two refugees, and of the 
tracts respectiyelj assigned to thenL(^> 

Esarhaddon is distinctly stated in Scripture to have been 
the son and successor of Sennacherib.^ As usual, the mon- 
uments are in complete accordance. (®> Esariiaddon every 
where calls himself the son of Sennacherib ; and there is no 
iqppearance in the native records of any king having inter- 
vened between the two.(^> The events belonging to the 
reign of Esarhaddon, which are introduced by the sacred 
writers into their narrative, are but few. As his fiither was 
contemporary with Hezekiah, we naturally regard him as 
&lling into the time of Manasseh; and it has therefore 
been generally felt that he should be the king of Assyria, 
whose captains ^took Manasseh among the thorns, ^nd 
bound him with fetters, and carried him to Babylon^^ 
The monuments confirm the synchronism which Scripture 
implies, by distinctly mentioning ^Manasseh, king of 
Judab," among the tributaries of Esarhaddon ; (^) and 
though no direct confirmation has as yet been found of the 
captivity and restoration of the Jewish monarch, yet the 
narrative contains an inddental allusion which is in very 
remarkable harmony with the native records. One is 
greatly surprised at first hearing that the generals of an 
Assyrian king, on capturing a rebel, carried him to Baby^ 
km instead of Nineveh — one is almost inclined to suspect 
a mistake. ^ What has a king of Assyria to do with Baby- 
lon ?' one naturally asks. The reply is, that Esarhaddon, 

^ 2 Kings six. 37. Compaie Isaiah zzzriL 88. 
s 2 Chron. yxiiii. 11. 
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and he only of aU the Assyrian hingSj actually was king 
of Babylon — that he built a palace, and occasionally 
held his court there (*5> — and that consequently a captive 
was as likely to be brought to him at that city as at the 
metropolis of Assyria Proper. Had the narrative fallen 
under the reign of any other Assyrian monarch, this ex- 
planation could not have been given; and the difficulty 
would have been considerable. Occurring where it does, it 
fiimishes no difficulty at all, but is one of those small points 
of incidental agreement which are more satisfactory to a 
candid mind than even a very large amount of hannony in 
the main narrative. 

With Esarhaddon the notices of Assyria in the sacred 
history come to an end. Assyria herself shortly afterwards 
disappears ;(^> and her place is taken by Babylon, which 
now for the first time becomes a great conquering power. 
This transfer of empire is abundantly confirmed by pro&ne 
authorities ; (^> but, as the historical character of the Bibli- 
cal narrative in this respect has always been allowed, it is 
unnecessary in this place to dwell upon it. I proceed to 
confflder the i^reement between the sacred narrative and 
the native Egyptian and Babylonian recordis during the 
later times of the Hebrew monarchy. 

Egyptian and Jewish history touch at four points during 
this period. Hoshea, the contemporary of Shalmaneser, 
makes a treaty with So, king of Egypt,* shortly before the 
capture of Samaria, or about the year B. C. 726. Sennache- 
rib, not very long afterwards, on attacking the depend- 
encies ot Egypt, learns that Tirhakah, king of the Ethio- 
pians, is gathering together an army to oppose him.' Nearly 
a century later, Pharaoh-Necho invades Judaea, defeats 
and kills the Jewish king Josiah, presses forward to the 

1 2 Kings xrii. 4. * Ibid. six. 9. 
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Enphrates, takes Carchemifih and Jerusalem, leads Jehoa- 
haz the son of Josiah into captivity, and establishes his 
dominion over the whole of S3rria ; but is shortly afterwards 
defeated by Nebuchadneasar, king of Babylon, and dispos- 
sessed of all his conquests.^ Finally, about twenty years 
after this, Pharaoh-Hophra is spoken of as encouraging the 
Jews to resist Nebuchadnezzar, and threatened with the 
wrath of that monarch, into whose hands it is said he will 
be delivered.* 

Here, then, within about one hundred and forty years, 
we have the names of four kings of Egypt, one of whom is 
also the sovereign of Cush or Ethiopia. Let us see whether 
the Egyptian annals recognize the monarchs thus brought 
nnder our notice. 

Neither Manetho nor the monuments present us with 
any name which at all closely resembles the word " So.** 
I^ however, we look to the Hebrew literation of that name, 
we shall find that Uie word is written with three letters, 
which may be (and probably are) all consonants. They 
may be read as S, Y, H ; and the name of the monarch 
thus designated may most properly be regarded as Se* 
veA. (58) Now a king of the name of Sevech, or Sevechus, 
appears in the proper place in Manetho's lists; and the 
monuments show that two monarchs, (who seem to have 
been a &ther and a son,) Shebek I. and Shehek H., ruled 
Egypt about this period, c^o) The former of the two is 
familiar to us under the name (which Herodotus assigns to 
him) of Sabaco ;(**) and it is probably this prince of whom 
the Hebrew writer speaks. The fact that he came into 
contact with Assyria is confinned by the discovery of his 
seal at Eoyui\jik; it had probably been affixed to a treaty 

> 2 Kings xziii. 29-35 ; zziv. 7. Compare 2 Chron. zzxy. 20. 
* Jerem. zUt. 30 ; xlvi. 13-26. 
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which, in consequence of his machinations, he had been 
forced to make with the triamphant Assyrian monarch. (**> 

Tirhakah, who appears as king of the Ethiopians, yet at 
the same time as protector of Egypt, in the second Book of 
Kings, is manifestly the Tarcus or Taracus of Manetho,(®> 
the Tearchon of Strabo,C®) and the Tehrak of the monu- 
ments. (•*> He succeeded the second iShebeky and is proved 
by his remains to have been king of both countries, but to 
have held his court in Ethiopia. 

In the Pharaoh-Necho of Kings and Jeremiah,* it is im- 
possible not to recognize the &mou8 Egyptian monarch 
whom Manetho calls Nechao,C^> Herodotus Neco,W and 
the monuments Neki^^ the son and successor of the first 
Psammetichus. The' invasion of Syria by this prince, and 
his defeat of the Syrians in a great battle, are attested by 
Herodotus; who only commits a slight and very venial 
error, when he makes Magdolum instead of Megiddo the 
scene of the encounter. W It has been usual to regard 
Herodotus as also confirming the capture of Jerusalem by 
Necho;W but too much uncertainty attaches to the pre- 
sumed identity of Cadytis with the Jewish capital, to make 
it wise that much stress should be liud on this imagined 
agreement. 0^> We may with more confidence appeal for 
a confirmation of this fact, and of the captivity of Jehoahnz, 
to the Segments of Manetho, who is reported both by Afri- 
canus and by Eusebius to have mentioned these Egyptian • 
successes. (^*> 

Not less certain and unmistakable is the identity of the 
Scriptural Pharaoh-Hophra with Manetho's IJaphris, Herod- 
otus's Apries, and the monumental Haifrorhei or Hai^ 
fra.(^ Egyptian chronology makes this prince contempo- 
rary with Nebuchadnezzar ;(^ and if we may trust the 

1 Jerem. zlri. 2-12. 
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abfitraots which Easebias and Afiicanus profess to give of 
Manetho, that writer mentioned the flight of the Jews into 
Egypt upon the destruction of their city, and their recep- 
tion by Ui^hris or HophnuW The miserable end of 
Hophra, predicted by Jeremiah, is related from Egyptian 
traditions by Herodotus ; and though it may be doubted 
whether his account of the occurrence is in its minuter cir* 
cumstances altogether correct, (^*> yet at any rate the fiujts 
of the deposition and execution of the Egyptian king must 
be accepted on his testimony; and these are the &cts which 
especially illustrate the statements of Scripture. 

Babylonian and Jewish history come into contact only 
at two points in the period under consideration. We are 
told that in the reign of Hezekiah, Merodach-Baladan, king 
of Babylon, sent letters and a present to that prince, partly 
because he had heard that he was sick,^ partly because he 
wished to inquire concerning the wonder that had been 
done in the land,* when the shadow went back ten degrees 
on the dial of Ahaz. The name of Merodach-Baladan does 
not at first sight appear to be contained in the authentic 
list of Babylonian kings preserved to us in Ptolemy. But 
it is probable that the king in question does really occur in 
that list under the appellation of Mardoc-empad, or Mardoc- 
empal;(^^) and there is abundant evidence from the inscrip- 
tions, not only of the exbtence of such a monarch, but of 
his having been contemporary with the Jewish king in 
whose reign his embassy is placed. (^> The faet of the em- 
bassy — which seems improbable if we only know the gen* 
ercU condition of Babylon at the period to have been one of 
subjection to Assyria — becomes highly probable when we 
learn — both ft<Hn Berosus(^> aad the monuments C^^— 
that there was a fierce and bitter hostility between Mero- 

* 2 Kings XX. 12. * 2 Chron. xxxii. 81. 
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dach-Baladan and the Assyrian monarchs, from whose op- 
pressive yoke he more than once freed his country. The 
ostensible motive of the embassy — to inquire about an 
astronomical marvel — is also highly probable in the case of 
a country where astronomy held so higit a rank^ where the 
temples were observatories, and the religion was to a great 
extent astral W 

About a century later, Babylon is found in the Scripture 
history to have succeeded to the position and influence of 
Assyria over Palestine, and we have a brief relation, in 
Jeremiah, Ezeldel, and Kings, of several campaigns con- 
ducted by Nebuchadnezzar in these regions Profane ac- 
counts are in accordance. The reconquest of Syria and 
Palestine from Necho by Nebuchadnezzar, which is men- 
tioned by Jeremiah,^ and glanced at in Kings,' was related 
at length by Berosus ;<®^5 his prolonged siege of Tyre, which 
is spoken of by Ezekiel,* was attested by the Tyrian his- 
torians, who said that it lasted thirteen years ; (®) while his 
destiruction of the temple at Jerusalem, and his deportation 
of vast bodies of Jewish captives, were noticed by the na- 
tive historian, who said that the captives were settled in 
convenient places in Babylonia. (^ As the rest of the acts 
of Nebuchadnezzar fidl into our next period, the present 
review here comes to an end, and we may now close this 
portion of the inquiry with a brief summary of the evidence 
adduced in the course of it. 

TB^ period with which we have been dealing is one of 
comparative light. We possess, it is true, no continuous 
history of it besides that which the Sacred Volume fur- 
nishes; but we have abstracts of the writings of Berosus 
and Manetho, which contained the annals of Egypt and of 
Babylon during the space ; we have considerable fragments 

» Jerem. xM. 1-W, * 2 Kings xxir. 7. • E«ek. xxix. 18, 
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of the Tynan histories of the time ; and in the latter por- 
tion of it we begin to enjoy the advantage of those investi- 
gations which the inquisitive Greeks pushed into the anti- 
quities of all the nations wherewith they became acquainted. 
Above all we possess the contemporary records — often in 
a very copious form — of all the great Assyrian monarchs 
whose reigns fell within the period in question, while we 
derive likewise a certain amount of information from the 
monuments of Egypt. All these sources have been exam- 
ined, and all have combined to confirm and illustrate the 
Scriptural narrative at almost every point where it was 
possible — or at any rate where it was probable — that they 
would have a bearing upon it. The result is a general con- 
firmation of the entire body of leading facts — minute con- 
firmation occasionally — and a complete absence of any 
thing that can be reasonably viewed as serious discrepancy. 
A few difliculties — chiefly chronological (®*) — meet us; but 
they are fewer in proportion than are found in the profane 
history of almost any remote period; and the faith must be 
weak indeed to which they prove a stumbling-block. Gren- 
erally, throughout this whole period, there is that ** admira- 
ble agreement," which Niebuhr observes upon towards its 
close, (^) between the pro&ne records and the accounts of 
Scripture. We have not for the most part by any labored 
efforts to harmonize the two — their accord is patent and 
striking; and is sufficiently exhibited by a mere juxtaposi- 
tion of passages. The monarchs themselves, the order of 
their names, their relationship where it is indicated^ their 
actions so far as they come under notice, are the same in 
both the Jewish and the native histories; which present 
likewise, here as elsewhere, numerous points of agreement, 
connected with the geography, religion, and customs of the 
various nations. (^ As discovery proceeds, these points of 
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agreement are multiplied; obeomitieB clearnp; difficulties 
are solved ; doubts yanislL It is only where pro&ne ree« 
ords are wanting or scanty, that the Sacred Narrative is 
nnconfirmed and rests solely upon its own basis. Perhaps 
a time may come when through the recovery of the com- 
plete annals of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon, we may obtain 
for the whole of the Sacred History that sort of illustration, 
which is now confined to certain portions of it. God, who 
disposes all things ^ after the counsel of his own will," ^ and 
who has given to the present age such treasures of long 
buried knowledge, may have yet greater things in store for 
us, to be brought to light at His own good time. When 
the voice of men grows faint and feeble, then the very 
** stones'* are made to "cry out."* ** Blessed be the name 
of Gkni forever and ever ; for wisdom and might are his. . . • 
He revealeth the deep and secret things : He knoweth what 
is in the darkness, and the light dwelleth with Him."* 

i£ph. Lll. *Lukexix. 40. * Dan. iL 20. 22. 
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BT THB BITERS OP BABTLOIT, THBRB WB BAT DOWN, TBA, WB WBPT, 
WHEN WB BBMEMBBBBD EXON. WB HANGED OUB HARPS UPON THE 
WILLOWS IN THE MIDST THERBOP. POR THET THAT CARRIED ITS 
AWAT OAPTITB REQUIRED OP VS A SONO : AND THET THAT WASTED 
US REQUIRED OP US MIRTH, SATING, "SINO US ONE OP THE SONOS 
OP SION." HOW SHALL WB SINO THE LORD'S SONO IN A STRANGE 
LAND r^ PSALM OXXXTU. 1--4. 

Wb are brought now by the conrse of our inquiry to the 
fourth and closing period of the Old Testament History — 
a period which subdivides itself into two portions offering 
a marked contrast to each other, the time of the Captivity, 
or servitude in Babylon, and the time of the Return, or 
gradual reestablishment of the Jews in their own country. 
From the direct historical writings of the chosen people 
the former time is omitted. The harp of the Historic 
Muse refiises to sound during this sad season; and it 
would form a blank in the Hebrew annals, did we not pos- 
sess in the writings of one of the Prophets a personal nar- 
rative, which to some extent fills up the gap left between 
Kings and Ezra. Conformably with a custom which we 
find also in Isaiah and Jeremiah, Daniel combines history 
with prophecy, uniting in a single book the visions where- 
with he was &vored and an account of various remarkable 
events which he witnessed. He does not, however, con- 
fine himself strictly to the precedent which those writers 
had set him j but| as if aware that on him had devolved the 

(180) 
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doable office of Prophet and Historian, and that fhtore ages 
would learn the circumstances of this period from his pen 
only, he gives to the historical element in his work a 
marked and very unusual prominence. Hence we are still 
able to continue through the period in question the com- 
parison (in which we have been so long engaged) between 
the Hbtory of the Jews as delivered by their own writers, 
and the records of those nations with which they came in 
contact. 

If the book of Daniel be a genuine work, the narrative 
which it contains must possess the hi^est degree of his- 
torical credibility. The writer claims to be a most compe- 
tent witness. He represents himself as having lived at 
Babylon during the whole duration of the Captivity, and 
as having filled situations of the highest trust and im- 
portance under the Babylonian and Medo-Persic monarchs. 
Those who have sought to discredit the Book, uniformly 
maintain that it is spurious, having been composed by 
an uninspired writer, who &lsely assumed the name of 
an ancient prophet, (i> — or, according to some, of a mythic 
personage, W — but who lived .really under Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The supposed proof of this last assertion 
is the minuteness and accuracy of the predictions, which 
tally so exactly with the known course of history, that it is 
nsld they must have been written after the events had hap- 
pened. This objection, which was first made in the third 
century of our era by the heathen writer Porphyry, C^) has 
been revived in modem times, and is become the fevorite 
argument of the Rationalists, (^) with whom Prophecy 
means nothing but that natural foresight whereby the con- 
sequences of present facts and circumstances are antici- 
pated by the prudent and sagacious. I shall not stop at 
this time to examine an argument which can only persuade 
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those who disbeliere in the prophetic ^ft altogether. (^) 
Suffice it to observe, that the book of Daniel, like the 
books of ££ra and Jeremiah, is written partly in Hebrew 
and partly in Chaldee, which peculiarity may &irly be said 
to fix its date to the time of the Captivity : W and that it 
was translated into Oreek in the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphns, more than seventy years before the accession of 
Epiphanes. (^ There is therefore every reason to believe 
that it belongs to the age in which it professes to have 
been composed ; while no sufficient ground has been shown 
for doubting that its writer was the Daniel whose history 
it records (®> — the prince,(^) — whose extraordinary piety 
and wisdom were conmiended by his contemporary, £ze- 
kieU(W> 

The authenticity of the narrative has been denied on 
the ground that it is irreconcilable with what we know of 
pro&ne history. According to De Wette, the book of 
Daniel is fall of ^historical inaccuracies, such as are con- 
tained in no other prophetical book of the Old Testa- 
ment." (*^> These pretended inaccuracies will best be con- 
sidered in connection with that general comparison of the 
sacred narrative with the profane records of the period 
in question, on which (in pursuance of the plan uni- 
formly adopted throughout these Lectures) we have now 
to enter. 

The fundamental fact of the time — the Captivity itself 
— is allowed on all hands to admit of no reasonable doubt. 
Not only do we find, from the monuments of the Assyrian 
kings (^> and the subsequent history of Persia,("> that such 
transfers of whole populations were common in the East 
in ancient times; but we have the direct evidence of 
Josephus to the fact, that Berosus mentioned the carrying 

> Ezck. ziy. 14 and 20 xxriii. 3. 
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off of the Jews by Nebaehadnezzar and their settlement in 
parts of Babylonia. ("> Pro&ne evidence, however, on this 
point is unnecessary ; since it cannot be thought that any 
people would have invented a tale with regard to them- 
selves which redounded* so little to their credit, and 
from which it was impossible that they could gain any 
advantage. 

The character of Nebuchadnezzar, the length of his 
reign, and the fact of his having uttered prophecies, are 
points in which there is a remarkable agreement between 
the sacred record and profkne authorities. The splendor 
and magnificence which this prince displayed, his military 
' successes, his devotion to his gods, and the pride which he 
took in adorning Babylon with great buildings, are noted by 
Berosus and Abydenus ; ('^> the latter of whom has a most 
curious passage, for the preservation of which we are in- 
debted to Eusebius, on the subject of his having been 
gifted with prophetic powers. "The Chaldaeans relate,'^ 
says Abydenus, ^ that, after this, Nebuchadnezzar went up 
to his palace, and being seized with a divine affiaJbis^ 
prophesied to the Babylonians the destruction of their city 
by the Medes and Persians, aft«r which he suddenly dis- 
appeared from among them." (*®> The details are incorrect ; 
but it is at least remarkable that the particular prince, who 
alone, of all the heathen monarchs with whom the Jews 
were brought into contact, is said. in Scripture to have had 
the ftiture made known to him by God,^ is also the only 
one of those persons who is declared to have had the pro- 
phetic gift by a profane writer. 

The length of Nebuchadnezzar^s reign is stated without 
any variety by Berosus, Polyhistor, and Ptolemy, <*^) at 
forty-three years. The Babylonian monuments go near to 



' Dan. 11. 28-9. 
12 
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prove the same ; for the forty-aeoond year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar has been found on a day tablet. (^®) Here Scripture 
is in exact accordance ; for as the first year of Evil-Mero- 
dach, the son and successor of Nebuchadnezzar, is the 
thirty-seventh of the captivity of Jehoiachin,^ who was 
taken to Babylon in Nebuchadnezzar's eighth year,' it is 
evident that just forty-three years are required for the 
reign of the great Chaldsan monarch. 0^^ This agreement, 
moreover, is incidental ; for Evil-Merodach is not said in 
Scripture to have been the successor of Nebuchadnezzar : 
we only know this &ct from pro&ne sources. 

It has been maintained that the book of Daniel misrep- 
resents the condition of Babylonia under Nebuchad- 
nezzar ;(^> the points to which objection is especially 
taken being the account given of the Babyloniaa wise men, 
the admission of Daniel among them, and the a^^arent 
reference to something like a satrapial organization of the 
empire. (^> With respect to the first point, it would really 
be iar more reasonable to adduce the descriptions in ques- 
tion as proof of the intimate knowledge which the writer 
possessed of the condition of learning among the Baby- 
lonians, than to bring them forward as indications of his 
ignorance. The wise men are designated primarily by a 
word which exactly suits the condition of literature in the 
time and country — a word derived from the root cheret^ 
which means "a graving tool," exactly the instrument 
wherewith a Babylonian ordinarily wrote. (^) They are 
also termed Chasdim or ChaldsBans, whereby a knowledge 
is shown beyond that of the earlier prophets — a knowledge 
of the fact that the term " Chaldsean " was not properly 
applied to the whole nation, but only to a learned caste or 

* 2 Kings xxT. 27 ; Jer. lii. 31. 

* 2 Kings zzir. 12. Compare Jer. xxr. 1. 
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class, the possessors of the old wi8d<Hii, which was written 
in the Chaldsean tongue, cw) 

The objection raised to the admission <^ Daniel among 
the ^ wise men," is based on the mistaken notion that they 
were especially a priestly caste, presiding over the national 
religion ; whereas the tmth seems to be that they were a 
learned class, including the priests, but not identical with 
them, and corresponding rather to the graduates of a unir 
Tensity than to the clergy of an establishment. C^> Into 
such a class foreigners, and those of a different religion, 
might readily be admitted. 

With respect to what has been called the ^satrapial 
organization " of the empire under Nebuchadnezzar,^ (and 
again under Darius the Mede,*) it is to be observed in the 
first place, that nothing like a general organization of the 
kind is asserted. We are told of certain "rulers of prov- 
inces," who were sunmioned to worship the golden image 
set up in the plain of Dura;' and we find that JudsBa 
itself after the revolt of Zedekiah, was placed under a 
"governor"* But the latter case was exceptional, being 
consequent upon the firequent rebellions of the Jewish peo- 
ple : and in the former we are probably to understand the 
chiefs of districts in the immediate vicinity of Babylonia, 
who alone would be summoned on such an occasion — not 
the rulers of all the conquered nations throughout the 
empire. Further, we must remark, that the system of 
Babylonian administration is but very little known to us ; 
and that it may to some extent have been gatrapioL 
Berosus, at any rate, speaks expressly of " the SaJ^ap ap- 
pointed by Nabopolassar to govern Phoenicia, Coele-Syria, 
and Egypt ;"C9&) and it is not impossible that Darius 

1 Dan. Hi. 2, fte. * Ibid. vi. 1, ftc. ' Ibid. iii. 1, 2. 

* 2 Kings zxT. 22. Compare Jer. xl. and zlL 
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Hystaspis, who is usually regarded as the inventor of the 
system, may have merely enlarged a practice begun by the 
Babylonians. (^) 

There is thus no ground for the assertion that the 
general condition of Babylonia under Nebuchadnezzar is 
incorrectly represented in the book of DanieL DaniePs 
representation agrees sufficiently with the little that we 
know of Babylon at this time from any authentio 
source, (^) and has an internal harmony and consistency 
which is very striking. We may therefore resume our 
comparison of the particulars of the civil history, as it is 
delivered by the sacred writers, and as it has come down to 
US from the Babylonians themselves. 

Berosus appears to have kept silence on the subject of 
Nebuchadnezzar's mysterious malady. I cannot think, with 
Hengstenberg, (^) that either he or Abydenus intended 
any allusion to this remarkable £ict in the accounts which 
they furnished of his decease. It was not to be expected 
that the native writer would tarnish the glory of his 
country's greatest monarch by any mention of an affliction 
which was of so strange and debasing a character. Nor is 
it at all certain that he would be aware of it. As Nebu- 
chadnezzar outlived his •affliction, and was. again '^ estab- 
lished in his kingdom," * all monuments belonging to tlie 
time of his malady would have been subject to his own re- 
vision ; and if any record of it was allowed to descend to 
posterity, care would have been taken that the truth was 
not made too plain, by couching the record in sufficiently 
ambiguous phraseology. Berosus may have read, without 
fidly understanding it, a document which has descended to 
modem times in a tolerably complete condition, and which 
seems to contain an allusion to the fact that the great king 

> Dan. iy. 36. 
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was for a time incapacitated for the discharge of the royal 
fiinctions. In the inscription known as the "Standard 
Inscription ^ of Nebuchadnezzar, the monarch himself re- 
lates, that daring some considerable time — four years ap- 
parently — all his great works were at a stand — "he did 
notbuOd high places — he did not lay up treasures — he 
did not sing the praises of his Lord, Merodach — he did 
not offer him sacrifice — he did not keep up the works of 
irrigation "W The cause of this suspension, at once of 
religious worship and of works of utility, is stated in the 
document in phrases of such obscurity as to be unintelligi- 
ble ; until therefore a better explanation b offered, it can- 
not but be regarded as at least highly probable, that the 
passage in question contains the royal version of that 
remarkable story with which Daniel concludes his notice 
of the great Chaldaean sovereign. 

For the space of time intervening between the recovery 
of Nebuchadnezzar from his affliction and the conquest of 
Babylon by the Medo-Persians, which was a period of 
about a quarter of a century, the Biblical narrative su})- 
plies us with but a single fact — the release from prison 
of Jehoiachin by EvD-Merodach in the year that he as- 
cended the throne of his father. It has been alrieady re- 
marked that the native historian agreed exactly in the 
name of this prince and the year of his accession ; he 
added, (what Scripture does not expressly state,) that 
Evil-Merodach was Nebuchadnezzar's son.W With re- 
gard to the character of this monarch, there seems at first 
sight to be a contrast between the account of Berosua and 
the slight indications which the Scripture narrative fur- 
nishes. Berosus taxes Evil-Merodach with intemperanoe 
and lawlessness ; <^^) Scripture relates that he had ccon- 
passion on Jehoiachin, released him fron^ pri^oHi and 

12* 
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<* spake kindly onto him" ^ — allowed him the rank of king 
once more, and made him a constant guest at his table, 
thus treating him with honor and tenderness during the 
short remainder of his life. Perhaps to the Babylonians 
such a reversal of the policy pursued by their great mon- 
arch appeared to be mere reckless ^ lawlessness ;** and Evil- 
Merodach may have been deposed, in part at least, because 
of his departure from the received practice of the Babylo- 
nians with respect to rebel princes. 

The successor of this unfortunate king was his brother- 
in-law, Neriglissar; who, although not mentioned in Scrip- 
ture as a monarch, has been recognized among the '^ princes 
of the king of Babylon"* by whom Nebuchadnezzar was 
accompanied in his last siege of Jerusalem. A name there 
given, Nergal-shar-ezar, corresponds letter for letter with 
that of a king whose remains are found on the site of Baby- 
lon, C32) and who is reasonably identified with the Neriglissar 
of Berosus and the Nerigassolassar of Ptolemy's Canon. 
Moreover, the title of "Rab-Mag," which this personage 
bears in Jeremiah, is found attached to the name of the 
Babylonian monarch in his brick legends (^> — a coin- 
cidence of that minute and exact kind which is one of the 
surest indications of authentic history. 

Of the son of Neriglissar, who was a mere child, and 
reigned but a few months, Scripture certainly contains ^no 
trace. Whether his successor, the last native king of tne 
Canon, whose name is there given as Nabonadius, and 
who appears elsewhere as NabanniJochus, Nabonnedus, 
or Labynetus ( ''^^ — whether this monarch has a place in 
the Scriptural narrative or no, has long been a matter of 
dispute among the learned. That there is no name in the 
least resembling Nabonadius in the Bible, is granted. But 

» 2 Kings XXV. 28, ? Jerem. xxxix. 3 and 13. 
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it has been by many supposed that that prince most be 
identical with Daniel's Belshazzar C^s) — the last native 
ruler mentioned in Scripture. The great diversity, how- 
ever, of the two names, coupled with the fact that in every 
other case of a Semitic monarch — whether Assyrian or 
Babylonian — the Hebrew representative is a near expres- 
sion of the vernacular term, has always made this theory 
unsatisfactory ; and Rationalists, finding no better explana- 
tion than this of the acknowledged difficulty, (*^ have been 
emboldened to declare that Daniel's account of Belshazzar 
is a pure invention of his own, that it contradicts Berosus, 
and is an unmistakable indication of the unhistorical char- 
acter which attaches to the entire narrative. (^> It was 
difficult to meet the arguments of these objectors in former 
times. Not only could they point to the want of confir- 
mation by any profane writer of the name Belshazzar, but 
they could urge further "contradictions." Berosus, they 
could say, made the last Babylonian monarch absent firom 
the city at the time of its capture by the Persians. He 
spoke of him as taken prisoner afterwards at Borsippa, and 
as then not slain, but treated with much kindness by 
Cyrus. Thus the two narratives of the fall of Babylon 
appeared to be wholly irreconcilable, and some were 
driven to suppose two falls of Babylon, to escape the seem- 
inff contrariety. C^) But out of all this confusion and 
u^ertainty a very small and simple discovery, made a few 
years since, has educed order and harmony in a very 
remarkable way. It is found that Nabouadius, the last 
king of the Canon, associated with him on the throne 
during the later years of his reign his son, BU-^har-uzur^ 
and allowed him the royal title. C^^) There can be little 
doubt that it was this prince who conducted the defence 
of Babylon, and was slain in the massacre which followed 
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upon tho capture ; while bis fether^ who was at the time 
in Borsippa, surrendered, and experienced the clemency 
which was generally shown to fallen kings by the Persians. 

If it be still objected that Belshazzar is, in Scripture, 
not the son of Nabonadius, but of Nebuchadnezzar,^ and 
of the Nebuchadnezzar who carried off the sacred vessels 
from Babylon,* it is enough to reply, first, that the word 
" son " is used in Scripture not only in its proper sense, 
but also as equivalent to ** grandson,** or indeed any 
descendant ; (^> and secondly, that Biirshar-uzur (or Bel- 
shazzar) may easily have been Nebuchadnezzar's grandson, 
since his father may upon his accession have married a 
daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, and Belshazzar may have 
been the issue of this marriage. (*^^ A usurper in those 
days conmionly sought to strengthen himself in the gov- 
ernment by an alliance with some princess of the house, or 
branch, which he dispossessed. 

There still remains one hbtorical difficulty in the book 
of Daniel, which modem research has not yet solved, but 
of which Time, the great discoverer, will perhaps one day 
bring the solution. We can only at present indulge in 
conjectures concerning " Darius the Mede,** who "took the 
kingdom** after Belshazzar was slain.' He has been identi- 
fied with Astyages,(^> with Cyaxares, a supposed son of 
Astyages, W with Neriglissar, W and with Nabonadius ;^> 
but each of these suppositions has its difficulties, and per- 
haps it is the most probable view that he was a viceroy set 
up by C}Tns, of whom there is at present no trace in pro- 
line history. W 

The fact of the sudden and unexpected capture of Baby- 
Ion by a Medo-Persic army during the celebration of a 
festival, and of the consequent absorption of the Babylo- 

" Dan. y. 11, 18, &c. « Ibid, rcrse 2. • Ibid. v. 31. 
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nian into the Medo-Persic Empire, is one of those mani- 
fest points of agreement between Scripture and profane 
authors (^^) which speak for themselves, and on which all 
comment would be superfluous. The administration of 
the realm after the conquest by "the law of the Medes and 
Persians which altereth not," ^ is at once illustratiye of that 
unity of the two great Arian races which all ancient his- 
tory attests, (^) and in harmony with that superiority of law 
to the king's caprice, which seems to have distinguished the 
Persian from most Oriental despotisms. (^> With respect 
to the "satrapial organization of the Empire," which is 
again detected in DanicFs account of the reign of Darius 
the Mede,(^) and which is supposed to have been trans- 
ferred to this time from the reign of Darius Hystaspis by 
an anachi'onism, it may be observed, that the '^one hundred 
and twenty princes " which " it pleased Darius to set over 
the kingdom,'^ ' are not the satraps, perhaps not even pro- 
vincial governors at all, but rather a body of councillors 
resident in or near the capital, and accustomed to meet 
together,' to advise the monarch. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that Darius the Mode, like the Ahasuerus of Esther, 
with whom he has been compared, (*') rules over the East 
generally. He "was made king over the realm of the 
Chaldceans " * — that is, he received from Cyrus, the true 
conqueror of Babylon, the kingdom of Babylonia Proper, 
which he held as a fief under the Medo-Persic Empii-e. 
The one hundred and twenty princes are either his council, 
or at the most provincial governors in the comparatively 
small kingdom of Babylon ; and the coincidence (if such it 
is to be considered) between their number and that of the 
one himdred and twenty-seven provinces of Ahasuerus, 

" Dan. vi. 8. * Ibid, vene 1. 

' Ibid, verses 4-6. * Ibid. iz. 1. 
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extending from Ethiopia to India,^ is purely accidental. 
There is no question here of the admimstration of an 
Empire, but only of the internal regulations of a single 
province. 

We have now reached the time when the Captivity of 
Judah approached its close. "In the first year of Darius, 
the son of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes," * Daniel, 
who naturally counted the Captivity from the time when 
he was himself carried off from Jerusalem,' perceiving that 
the period fixed by Jeremiah for the restoration of the 
Jews to their own land approached, " set his face to seek 
by prayer and supplications, with fastings, and sackcloth, 
and ashes,"* that God would "turn away his fiiry and 
anger from Jerusalem,''* and "cause his fece to shine upon 
his sanctuary," * and " do, and defer not." ' It is evident 
therefore that, according to the calculations of Daniel, a 
space little short of seventy years had elapsed fit)m the 
capture of Jerusalem in the reign of Jehoiakim to the first 
year of Darius the Mede. The close agreement of this 
chronology with the Babylonian is very remarkable. It 
can be clearly shown from a comparison of Berosus with 
Ptolemy's Canon, that, according to the reckoning of the 
Babylonians, the time between Nebuchadnezzar's first con- 
quest of Judaea in the reign of Jehoiakim, and the year 
following the fall of Babylon, when Dauiel made his 
prayer, was sixty-eight years, <®) or two years only short of 
the seventy which had been fixed by Jeremiah as the dura- 
tion of the Captivity. 

Attempts have been made to prove a still more exact 
agreement ; C53) but they are unnecessary. Approximate 

* Esther i. 1. * Dan. ix. 1. • Ibid. i. 1. 

* Ibid. ix. 8. • Ibid, verse 16. • Ibid, verse 17. 
^ Dwi. ix. 19. 
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coincidence is the utmost that we have any right to expect 
between the early chronologies of different nations, whose 
methods of reckoning are in most cases somewhat differ- 
ent ; and in the present instance the term of seventy years, 
being primarily a prophetic and not an historic number, is 
perhaps not intended to be exact and definite. (^*) 

The restoration of the Jews to their own land, and their 
fortunes till the reform of Nchemiah, are related to us in 
the three historical books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther; 
and receive illustration from the prophecies of Zechariah, 
Haggai, and MalachL The generally authentic character 
of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah has never been ques- 
tioned. They disarm the Rationalist by the absence from 
them of any miraculous, or even any very marvellous 
features ; and the humble and subdued tone in which they 
are written, the weakness and subjection which they con- 
fess, mark in the strongest possible way the honesty and 
good faith of their composers. Under these circumstances 
the question of their genuineness becomes one of minor 
importance. If the relations are allowed to be true, it is of 
little consequence who was their author. I see, however, 
no reason to doubt that in the main the two books are the 
works of the individuals whose names they bear in the 
Septuagint and in our own Version. That some portions 
of the book of Ezra were written by Ezra, and that Nehe- 
miah wrote the greater part of the book of Nehemiah, is 
allowed even by De Wette ; who has not (I think) shown 
sufficient ground for questioning the integrity of either 
composition,(^^ unless in respect of a single passage. The 
genealogy of the high priests in the twelfth chapter of 
Nehemiah * is a later addition to the book, which cannot 
have been inserted into it before the time of Alexander. (^) 

> Verses 10 to 22. 
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It stands to the rest of Nehemiah as the genealogy of the 
Dukes of £dom * stands to Genesis, or that of the descend- 
ants of Jechoniah ' to the rest of Chronicles. <*^> But apart 
from this passage there is nothing in Nehemiah which may 
not have been written by the cupbearer of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus ; while in Ezra there is absolutely nothing at 
all which may not easily have proceeded from the pen of 
the " ready scribe " who was in favor with the same mon- 
arch. It is objected that the book sometimes speaks 
of Ezra in the third, sometimes in the first person ; 
and concluded from this fact that he did not write the 
parts in which the third person is U8ed.(^) But the 
examples of Daniel W and Thucydides (^) are sufficient 
to show that an author may change from the one person to 
the other even more than once in the course of a work ; 
and the case of Daniel is especially in point, as indicating 
the practice of the period. The same irregularity (it may 
be remarked) occurs in the Persian inscriptions. (^'> It be- 
longs to the simplicity of rude times, and has its parallel in 
the similar practice found even now in the letters of unedu- 
cated persons. 

If then the books of Ezra and Nehemiah are rightly re- 
garded as the works of those personages, they will possess 
the same high degree of historical credibility as the later 
portions of the Pentateuch. Ezra and Nehemiah were 
chief men in their nation — the one being the ecclesiastical, 
the other the ci>dl head ; and they wrote the national his- 
tory of their own time, for which they are the most com- 
petent witnesses that could possibly have come foi-ward. 
Ezra, moreover, resembles Moses in another respect; he 
not only gives an account of his own dealings with the 
Jewish people, but prefaces that account by a sketch of 

» Gen. xxxvi. 31-43. * 1 Chron. ui. 17-24. 
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their history during a period with which he was personally 
unaoquainted. As this period does not extend &rther 
back than abont eighty years firom the time when he took 
the direction of aflbirs at Jemsalem, (®> and as the &cta 
recOTded are of high national importance, they wonld de- 
serre to be accepted on his testimony, even supposing that 
he obtained them from mere oral tradition, according to 
the Canons of historical credibility which haye been laid 
down in the first Lecture. (®) Ezra's sketch, however, (as 
many commentators have seen,) bears traces of having 
been drawn up from contemporary documents ; (^) and we 
may safely conclude, that the practice of " noting down 
public annals,^ which we have seen reason to regard as a 
part of the prophetic office under the Elngs, (^> was re- 
vived on the return from the Captivity, when Hagg£ and 
Zechariah may probably have discharged tiie duty which at 
an earlier period had been undertaken by Jeremiah and 
Isaiah. 

While the historical authority of the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah is recognized almost universally, that of Esther 
is impugned by a great variety of writers. Niebuhr^s re- 
jection of this book has been already noticed. (^) De 
Wette regards it as "consisting of a string of historical 
difficulties and improbabilities, and as containing a number 
of errors in regard to Persian customs." (®^ CEider, Mi- 
chaelis, Corrodi, Bertholdt, and others, throw more or less 
doubt upon its authenticity. (^) The Jews, however, have 
always looked upon it, not only as a true and authentic 
history, but as a book deserving of special honor ; (®> and 
it seems impossible to account for its introduction into 
their Canon on any other ground than that of its historic 
truth. The feast of Purim, which the Jews still celebrate, 
and at which the 4)ook of Esther is always read, must be 

13 
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regarded as suffidenily evid^unng the truth of the main 
fibots of the narrative ;(^) and the Jews would certainly 
never have attached to the religious celebration of that 
festival the reading of a document fix>m which the religious 
. element is absent, or almost absent, C^i) had they not be- 
lieved it to contain a correct account of the details of the 
transaction. Their belief constitutes an argument <^ very 
great weight ; to destroy its force there is needed some- 
thing more than the exhibition of a certain number of 
^ difficulties and improbabilities,'* such as continually pre- 
sent themselves to the historic student in connection even 
with his very best materials. (^) 

The date and author of the book of Esther are points 
of very great uncertainty. The Jews in general ascribe it 
to Mordecai; but some say that it was written by the 
High Priest, Joiakim ; while others assign the composition 
to the Great Synagogue. (^) It appears from an expression 
at the close of the ninth chapter — "And the decree of 
Esther confirmed these matters of Purim, and U was 
torttten in thebaok^^ — ttiat the whole affidrwas put on 
record at once ; but " the book** here spoken of is probably 
that " book of the Chronicles of the kings of Media and 
Persia,"* which had been mentioned more than once in 
the earlier part of the narrative.* To this work the actual 
writer of our book of Esther — whoever he may have been 
— evidently had access; and it is a reasonable supposition 
that in the main he follows his Persian authority. Hence 
probably that omission of the name of God, and of the 
distinctive tenets of the Israelites, which has been made an 
objection by some to the canonicity of this book. ^^^ 

We have now to examine the narrative contained in 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, by the light which profane 

< Esther ix. 32. * Ibid. z. 2. ' Ibid. ii. 23 ; and rL !• 
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lustory throws on it, more particularly in respect of those 
points which have been illostrated by recent discoveries. 

There are probably few things more surprising to the in- 
telligent student of Scripture than the religious tone of the 
proclamations which are assigned in Ezra to Cyrus, DariuSi 
and Artaxerxes. " 7^ Lord God of hecmen^ says Cyrus, 
^hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth, and he hath 
charged me to bmld him a house at Jerusalem, which is 
in Judah. Who is there among you of all his people ? 
His God be with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem, 
which is in Judah, and build the house of the Lord Qod 
of Israel (he is the Qod) which is in Jerusalem." * ** I make 
a decree,'^ says Darius, ^that these men be not hindered . . . 
that which they have need of . . . for the burnt-offerings of 
the Ood of heaven.,, \eX it be given them day by day 
without fail ; that they may offer sacrifices of sweet savors 
unto the Gk>d of heaven, and /)ray for the life of the king 
and of his sons.*" "Artaxerxes, king of kings," writes 
that monarch, " unto Ezra the priest, the scribe of the law 
of the Qod of heaven^ perfect peace, and at such a time . . • 
Whatsoever is commanded by the God of heaven, let it be 
diligently done for the house of the God of heaven ; for 
why should there be wrath against the realm of the king 
and his sons ? "' Two things are especially remarkable in 
these passages — first, the strongly marked religious char- 
acter, very unusual in heathen documents ; and secondly, 
the distinctness with which they assert the unity of God, 
and thence identify the God of the Persians with the God 
of the Jews. Both these points receive abundant illustra- 
tion from the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, in which Uie 
recognition of a single supreme God, Ormazd, and the 

* Ezra i. 2, 8. Compare 2 Chron. xxxvi. 23. 

• Ibid. vL 8-10. "" » Ibid. yU. 12, 23. 
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dear and constant ascription to him of the direction of aU 
mundane affairs, are leading features. In all the Persian 
monuments of any length, the monarch makes the acknowl- 
edgment that ^ Ormasd has bestowed on him his empire.'' (^^> 
Every success that is gained is ** by the grace of OrmaKL" 
The name of Ormazd occurs in almost every other para- 
graph of the Behistun inscription. No public monuments 
with such a pervading religious ^pirit have ever been dis- 
covered among the records of any heathen nation as those 
of the Persian kings; and through all of them, down to the 
time of Artaxerxes Ochus, the name of Ormazd stands 
alone and unapproachable, as that of the Supreme Lord of 
earth and heaven. The title "Lord of Heaven," which 
runs as a sort of catchword through these Chaldee transla- 
tions of the Persian records, is not indeed in the cuneiform 
monuments distinctly attached to him as an epithet ; but 
the commoa formula wherewith inscriptions open sets him 
forth as "the great God Ormazd, who gave both earth and 
heaven to mankind." C^^) 

It is generally admitted that the succession of the Per- 
sian kings from Cyrus to Darius Hystaspis is correctly 
given in Ezra.(^) The names of the two intermediate 
monarohs are indeed replaced by others — and it is difficult 
to explain how these kings came to be known to the Jews 
as Ahasuems and Artaxerxes, instead of Cambyses and 
SmerdisC^ — but the exact agreement in the number of 
the reigns, and the harmony in the chronology (^) have 
caused it to be almost universally allowed that Cambyses 
and Smerdis are intended. Assuming this, we may note 
that the only Persian king who is said to have interrupted 
the building of the temple is that Magian monarch, the 
Pseudo-Smerdis, who was opposed to the pure Persian 
religion, and who would therefore have been likely to 
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reverse the religious policy of his predecessors. The Sa- 
maritans ^ weakened the hands of the people of Judah and 
troubled them in building''^ during the reigns of Cyrus and 
Cambyses; but it was not till the letter of the Pseudo- 
Smerdis was received, that ** the woric of the house of God 
ceased.*" The same prince, that is, who is stated in the 
inscriptions to have changed the religion of Persia, W ap- 
pears in Ezra as the opponent of a religious work, which 
Cyrus had encouraged, and Cambyses had allowed to be 
carried on. 

The reversal by Darius of the reli^ous policy of the. 
Magian monarch, and his recurrence to the line of conduct 
which had been pursued by Cyrus, as related in Ezra, har- 
monize completely with the account which Darius himself 
gives of his proceedings soon after his accession. *^ I re- 
stored to the people,** he says, «* the religious worship, of 
which the Magian had deprived them. As it was before, 
so I arranged it.^C®*) Of course, this passage refers prima- 
rily to the Persian Court religion, and its reestablishment 
in the place of Ma^sm as the religion of the state ; but 
such a return to comparatively pure principles would 
involve a renewal of the old sympathy with the Jews and 
with the worship of Jehovah. Accordingly, while the let- 
ter of the Magus* is devoid of the slightest reference to 
religion, that of Darius exhibits — as has been already 
shown — the same pious and reverential spirit, the same 
respect for the God of the Jews, and the same identifica- 
tion of BHm with the Supreme Being recognized by the 
Persians, which are so prominent in the decree of Cyrus. 
Darius is careful to follow in the footsteps of the great 
founder of the monarchy, and under him "the house of 

» 1 Ezra iv. 4. • Had. verse 24. » Ibid. iv. 17 to 22. 
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God at JeroBalem," which Cyras was ^ohai^ged*' to baild,^ 
is finally ^builded and finished.^' 

A break occurs in the Biblical narrative. between the 
sixth and seventh chapters of Ezra, the length of which is 
not estimated by the sacred historian, but which we knouL 
from profane sources to have extended to above half a cen- 
tury. C^) Into this interval &lls the whole of the reign of 
Xerxes. The Jews in Palestine appear to have led during 
this time a quiet and peaceable life under Persian govern- 
ors, and to have disarmed the hostility of their neighbors 
by unworthy compliances, such as intermarriages;' which 
would have tended, if unchecked, to destroy their distinct 
nationality. No history of the time is given, because no 
event occurred during it of any importance to the Jewish 
community in Palestine. It is thought, however, by many 
— and on the whole it is not improbable — that the history 
related in the Book of Esther belongs to the int^ral in 
question, and thus fills up the gap in the narrative of Ezra. 
The name Ahasuerus is undoubtedly the proper Hebrew 
equivalent for the Persian word which the Greeks repre- 
sented by Xerxes. C®*''^ And if it was Eish, the ancestor of 
Mordecai in the fourth degree, who was carried away from 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, together with Jeconiah,* the 
tune of Xerxes would be exactly that in which Mordecai 
ought to have flourished. W Assuming on these grounds 
tlie king intended by Ahasuerus to be the Xerxes of Greek 
history, we are at once struck with the strong resemblance 
which his character bears to that assigned by the classical 
writers to the celebrated son of Darius. Proud, self-willed, 
amorous, careless of contravening Persian customs ; reck- 
less of human life, yet not actually bloodthirsty; impetu- 

I Ezra i. 3. ' Ib^L vi. 14. 

* Ibid. iz. 2, &c ^ Esther ii. 5, 6. 
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COS, ta^Hoy changeable — the Ahaaueras of Esther coire- 
aponda in all respects to the Greek portraiture of Xerxea, 
which is not (be it observed) Uie mere picture of an Orien- 
tal despot, but has various peculiarities which distinguish it 
even from the other Persian kings, and which — I think it 
maybe said — individualize it. Nor is there — as mi^t 
so easily have been the case, were the book of Esther a 
romance — any contradiction between its fiusts and those 
which the Greeks have recorded of Xerxes. The third 
year of his reign, when Ahasuerus makes his great feast at 
Shushan (or Susa) to his nobles,^ was a year which Xerxes 
certainly passed at Susa, (^^ and one wherein it is likely 
that he kept open house for ^ the princes of the provinces,** 
who would from time to time visit the court, in order to 
report on the state of their preparations for the Greek war. 
The seventh year, wherein Esther is made queen,' is that 
which follows the return of Xerxes from Greece, where 
again we know from the best Greek authority W that he 
resumed his residence at Susa. It is true that ^ after this 
time history speaks of other fitvorites and another wife of 
Xerxes, namely Amestris," (^> who can scarcely have been 
Esther, (^) since the Greeks declare that she was the 
daughter of a Persian noble ; — but it is quite possible that 
Amestris may have been in disgrace for a time, and that 
Esther may have been temporarily advanced to the dig- 
nity of Sultana. We know &r too little of the domestic 
history of Xerxes from profane sources to pronounce the 
position which Esther occupies in his harem impossible 
or improbable. True again that profane history tells us 
nothing of Haman or Mordecai — but we have absc^utely 
no pro&ne information on the subject of who were the 
great officers of the Persian court, or who had influence 
with Xerxes after the death of Mardonius. 

» Erther L 2, 8. • Ibid. U. 16. 
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The intimate acquaintance which the Book of Esther 
shows in many passages with Persian manners and cus- 
toms, has been acknowledged eyen by De Wette,C*> who 
regards it as composed in Persia on that account. I think 
it may be said that we have nowhere else so graphic or so 
just a portraiture of the Persian court, such as it was in 
the earlier part of the period of decline, which followed 
upon the death of Darius. The story of the Book is no 
doubt in its leading features — the contemplated massacre 
of the Jews, and the actual slaughter of their adversaries — 
wonderful and antecedently improbable; but these are 
exactly the points of which the commemorative festival of 
Purim is the strongest possible corroboration. And it 
may lessen the seeming improbability to bear in mind that 
open massacres of obnoxious persons were not unknown to 
the Persians of Xerxes' time. There had once been a 
general massacre of all the Magi who could be found ; (^) 
and the annual observance of this day, which was known 
as ** the Magophonia," would serve to keep up the recollec- 
tion of the circumstance. 

Of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the son and successor of 
Xerxes, who appears both fix)m his name and from his time 
to be the monarch under whom Ezra and Nehemiah flour- 
ished, (®*) we have little information from profane sources. 
His character, as drawn by Ctesias, is mild but weak, (^> 
and sufficiently harmonizes with the portrait in the first 
chapter of Neheraiah. He reigned forty years — a longer 
time than any Persian king but one; and it is perhaps 
worthy of remark that Nehemiah mentions his thirty- 
second year;* for this, which is allowable in his case, would 
have involved a contradiction of profane history, had it 
occurred in connection with any other Persian king men- 
tioned in Scripture, excepting only Darius Ilystnspis. 

' Nehem. v. 14 ; xiii. 6. 
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The Old Testament history here terminates. For Uie 
space of nearly five hundred years — from the time <^ 
Nehemiah and Malachi to that of St Paul — the Jews pos- 
sessed no inspired writer; and their history, when recorded 
at all, was related in works which were not regarded by 
themselves as autiioritatiye or canonical I am not con- 
cerned to defend the historical accuracy of the Books of 
Maccabees; much less that of Judith and the second 
EsdraSy which seem to be mere romances. (*^) My task, so 
far as the Old Testament is concerned, is accomplished. 
It has, I belieye, been shown, in the first place, that the 
sacred narrative itself is the production of eye-witnesses, or 
of those who followed the accounts of eye-witnesses, and 
therefore that it is entitled to the acceptance of all those 
who regard contemporary testimony as the main ground of 
all authentic history. And it has, secondly, been made 
apparent, that all the evidence which we possess from pro- 
fane sources of a really important and trustworthy charao- 
ter tends to confirm the truth of the history delivered 
to us in the sacred volume. The monumental records 
of past ages — Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Persian, 
Phoenician — the writings of historians who have based 
their histories on contemporary annals, as Manetho, Bero- 
sus, Dius, Menander, Nicolas of Damascus — the descrip- 
tions given by eye-witnesses of the Oriental manners and 
customs — the proofs obtained by modem research of the 
condition of art in the time and country — all combine to 
confirm, illustrate, and establish the veracity of the writers, 
who have delivered to us, in the Pentateuch, in Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings and Chronicles, Ezra, Esther, and 
Nehemiah, the history of the chosen people. That history 
stands firm against all the assaults made upon it ; and the 
more light that is thrown by research and discovery upon 
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the times and conntries with which it deals> the more 
apparent becomes its authentic and matter-of&ct chanuv 
ter. Instead of ranging parallel with the mythical tradi- 
tions of Greece and Rome, (with which some delight to 
compare it,) it stands, at the leasts on a par with the ancient 
histories of Egypt, Babylon, Phoenicia, and Assyria; which, 
like it, were recorded from a remote antiquity by national 
historiographers. Sound criticism finds in the sacred 
writings of the Jews documents belonging to the times of 
which they profess to treat, and on a calm investigation 
classes them, not with romantio poems or mythological 
fiibles, but with the sober narratives of those other ancient 
writers, who have sought to hand down to posterity a true 
account of the facts which Uicir eyes have witnessed* As 
in the New Testament, so in the Old, that which the 
writers "declare* to the world is in the main "that which 
they have heard, which they have seen with their eyes, 
which they have looked upon, and which their hands have 
handled." ^ It is not their object to amuse men, much less 
to impose on them by any " cunningly devised fables ; " * 
but simply to record &ct8 and "bear their witness to the 
truth.''* 

» 1 John LI. • 2 Pet. L 16. » John xviii. 87. 
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LECTURE VI. 

THAT WHICH WAS TBOM THB BEOINKINO, WHICH WB HATB HBABD, 
WHICH WB HATB BEEN WITH OUB BTE8, WHICH WB HATB LOOKED 
UPON, AND OUB HANDS HATB HANDLED, OF THB WOBD OF LIFE ; 
(FOB THB LIFE WAS MANIFESTED, AND WB HATB SEEN IT, AND BBAB 
WITNESS, AND SHOW UNTO YOU THAT BTEBNAL LIFE, WHICH WAS 
WITH THB FATHER, AND WAS MANIFESTED UNTO US ;) THAT WHICH 
WB HATB SEEN AND HBABD DBCLABB WB UNTO TOU.— 1 JOHN I. 1-S. 

Thb period of time embraced by the events of which we 
have any mention in the New Testament but little exceeds 
the lifetime of a man, fidling short of a full century. The 
regular and continuous history is comprised within a yet 
narrower space, since it commences in the year of Rome 
748 or 749, and terminates about sixty-three years later, in 
the fifth of Nero, Anno Domini 68. (^> If uniformity of plan 
were a thing of paramount importance, it would be my 
duty to subdivide this space of time into three ^rtions, 
which might be treated separately in the three remaining 
Lectures of the present Course. Such a subdivision could 
be made without any great difficulty. The century natu- 
rally breaks mto three periods — the time of our Lord's life, 
or that treated of in the Gospels; the time of the rapid and 
triumphant spread of Christianity, or that of which we have 
the history in the Acts ; and the time of oppression and 
persecution without, of defection and heresy within, or that 
to which we have incidental allusions in the later Epistles 
and the Apocalypse. Or, if we confined our view to the 
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space of time which is covered bj the historical Books, and 
omitted the last of these three periods fixnn our considera- 
tion, we might obtain a convenient division of the second 
period from the actual arrangement of the Acts, where the 
author, after occupying himself during twelve chapters with 
the general condition of the Christian community, becomes 
from the thirteenth the biographer of a single Apostle, 
whose career he thenceforth follows without interruption. 
But on the whole I think it will be more convenient, at 
some sacrifice of uniformity, to regard the entire space 
occupied by the New Testament narrative as a single pe- 
riod, and to substitute, at the present point, for the arrange- 
ment of time hitherto followed, an arrangement based upon 
a division of the evidence^ which here naturally separates 
into three heads or branches. The first of these is the 
internal evidence, or that of the documents themselves, 
which I propose to make the subject of the present Lee* 
ture ; the second is the testimony of adversaries, or that 
borne by Heathen and Jewish writers to the veracity of 
the narrative ; the third is the testimony of believers, or 
that producible from the uninspired Christian remains of 
the times contemporary with or immediately following the 
age of tlfe Apostles. The two last named branches will be 
treated respectively in the seventh and eighth Lectures. 

The New Testament is commonly regarded too much as 
a single book, and its testimony is scarcely viewed as more 
than that of a single writer. No doubt, contemplated on 
its divine side, the work has a real unity, He who is with 
His church "always"^ having designed the whole in His 
Eternal Counsels, and having caused it to take the shape 
that it bears ; but regarded as the work of man, which it 
also is, the New Testament (it should be remembered) is a 

» Matt, xx^-iii. 20. 
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collection of twenty-seren septurate and independent dooih* 
ments, composed by eight or nine difierent persons, at sep- 
arate times, and under varied drcnmstances. Of these 
twenty-seven documents, twenty-one consist of letters writ- 
ten by those who were engaged in the propagation of the 
new Religion to their converts, four are biographies of 
Christ, one is a short Church History, containing a general 
accoont of the Christian community for twelve or thirteen 
years after our Lord's ascension, together with a particular 
account of St. PauFs doings for about fourteen years after- 
wards ; and one is prophetical, containing (as is generally 
supposed) a sketch of the future state and condition of the 
Christian Church from the close of the first century, when 
it was written, to the end of the world. It is with the his- 
torical Books that we are in the present review primarily 
concerned. I wish to show that /or the Scriptural narra- 
tive of the birth, life, death, resurrection, and ascension of 
Christ, as well as for the circumstances of the first preach- 
ing oC the Gospel, the historical evidence that we possess is 
of an authentic and satis&ctory character. 

As with that document which is the basis of Judaism, (*> 
so with those which are the basis of Christianity, it is of 
very great interest and importance to know by whom they 
were written. If the history was recorded by eye-wit- 
nesses, or even by persons contemporaneous with the 
events narrated, then it is allowed on all hands that the 
record containing it must have a very strong claim indeed 
to our acceptance. ^But the alleged ocular testimony,'* 
we are told, " or proximity in point of time to the events 
recorded, is mere assumption — an assumption originat- 
ing firom the titles which the Biblical books bear in our 
Canon." <3) "Little reliance, however, can be placed on 
these titles, or on the headings of ancient manuscripts 

14 
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generally.'* (*) " The early Jewish and Christian writers — 
eyen the most reputable — published their woriu with the 
substitution of yenerated names, without an idea that they 
were guilty of fidsehood or deception by so doing." (^> In 
^ sacred records" and ** biblical books" this species of for- 
gery obtained "more especially ;"(^> and the title of works 
of this kind is scarcely any evidence at all of the real 
authorship. Further, the actual titles <^ our Crospels are 
not to be r^arded as intended to assert the composition 
of the €k>q[>el by the person named; all that they mean to 
assert is, the composition of the connected history "after 
the oral discourses, or notes," of the person named in the 
title. This is the true original meaning of the word trans- 
lated by "according to ;" which is improperly understood 
as implying actual authorship. <^> 

Such are the assertiona#rith which we are met, when we 
urge that for the events of our Lord^s life we have the tes- 
timony of eye-witnesses, whose means of knowing the truth 
were of the highest order, and whose honesty is unim- 
peachable. These assertions (which I have given as nearly 
as possible in the words of Strauss) consist of a series of po- 
sitions either plainly false, or at best without either proof or 
likelihood ; yet upon these the modem Rationalism is con- 
tent to base its claim to supersede Christianity. This end 
it openly avows, and it admits that, to make its claim good, 
the positions above given should be established. Let us 
then consider briefly the several assertions upon which we 
are invited to exchange the Religion of Christ for that of 
Strauss and Schleiermacher. 

It is said, that "the alleged ocular testimony is an 
assumption originating from the titles which the Biblical 
books bear in our Canon." I do not know if any stress is 
intended to be laid on the last clause of this objection ; but 
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as it might mislead the unlearned, I may obserye in pass- 
ing, that the titles which the Books bear in the modem 
authorized versions of the Scriptures are literal translations 
from some of the most ancient Greek manuscripts, and 
descend to us at least from the times of the first Councils ; 
while titles still more emphatic and explicit are found in 
several of the versions which were made at an early 
period. (®> Our belief in the authorship of the writings, 
no doubt, rests partly on the titles, as does our belief in 
the authorship of every ancient treatise ; but it is untrue to 
say that these headings first originated the belief*, for 
before the titles were attached, the belief must have 
existed. In truth, there is not the slightest pretence for 
insinuating that there was ever any doubt as to the author- 
ship of any one of the historical books of the New Testa- 
ment; which are as uniformly ascribed to the writers 
whose names they bear as the Return of the Ten Thou- 
sand to Xenophon, or the Lives of the Csesars to Sueto- 
nius. There is indeed far better evidence of authorship in 
the case of the four Gospels and of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, than exists with respect to the works of almost any 
classical writer. It is a very rare occurrence for dassical 
works to be distinctly quoted, or fi:>r their authors to be 
mentioned by name, within a century of the time of their 
publication. (^> The Gospels, as we shall find in the sequel, 
are frequently quoted within this period, and the writers of 
three at least out of the four are mentioned within the 
time as authors of works corresponding perfectly to those 
which have come down to us as their compositions. Our 
conviction then of the genuineness of the Gospels does not 
rest exclusively, or even mainly, on the titles, but on the 
unanimous consent of ancient writers and of the whole 
Christian church in the first ages. 
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In the next place we are told that **' little reliance can be 
placed on the headings of ancient manuscripts generally.^ 
Undoubtedly, such headings, when unconfirmed by fur- 
ther testimony, are devoid of any great weight, and may 
be set aside, if the internal evidence of the writings them- 
selves disproves the superscription. Still they constitute 
important primd facie evidence of authorship ; and it is to 
be presumed that they are correct, until solid reasons be 
shown to the contrary. The headings of ancient manu- 
scripts are, in point of &et, generally accepted as correct 
by critics ; and the proportion, among the works of an- 
tiquity, of those reckoned spurious to those regarded as 
genuine, is small indeed. 

But it is said that in the case of *^ sacred records^ and 
** biblical books'* the headings are ** especially** untrust- 
worthy. This, we are told, " is evident, and has long since 
been proved.** 0^) Where the proof is to be found, we are 
not informed, nor whence the peculiar untrustworthiness 
of what is ** sacred** and ** biblical** proceeds. We are 
referred, however, to the cases of the Pentateuch, the book 
of Daniel, and a certain number of the Psalms, as well 
known instances ; and we shall probably not be wrong in 
assuming that these are selected as the most palpable cases 
of incorrect ascription of books which the Sacred Volume 
furnishes. We have already found reason to believe that 
in regard to the Pentateuch and the book of Daniel no 
mistake has been committed ; ('^^ they are the works of the 
authors whose names they bear. But in the case of the 
Psalms, it must be allowed that the headings seem fre- 
quently to be incorrect. Headings, it must be remem- 
bered, are in no case any part of the inspired Word ; they 
indicate merely the opinion of those who had the custody 
of the Word at the time when they were prefixed. Now 
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in most cases the headings would be attached soon after 
the composition of the work, when its authorship was 
certainly known ; but the Psalms do not appear to have 
been collected into a book until the time of £zra, (^) and 
the headings of many may have been then first affixed, 
those who attached them following a vague tradition or 
yenturing upon conjecture. Thus error has here crept in ; 
but on this ground to assume that ^ sacred records^ bare a 
peculiar untrustworthiness in this respect, is to betray an 
irreligious spirit, and to generalize upon very insufficient 
data. 

But, it is said, "• the most repiUcMe authors amongst the 
Jews and early Christiana published their works with the 
substitution of venerated names, without an idea that they 
were guilty of falsehood or deception by so doing.'' What 
is the proof of this astounding assertion? What early 
Christian authors, reputable or no, can bo shown to have 
thus acted ? If the allusion is to the epistles of Hennas 
and Barnabas, it must be observed that the genuineness of 
these is still matter of dispute among the learned ; if to 
such works as the Clementines, the interpolated Ignatius, 
and the like, that they are not "early" in the sense implied, 
for they belong probably to the third century. (") The 
practice noted was common among heretical sects from the 
first, but it was made a reproach to them by the ortho- 
dox ; (^^) who did not themselves adopt it till the teaching 
of the Alexandrian School had confused the boundaries of 
right and wrong, and made "pious frauds" appear defensi- 
ble. There is no reason to suppose that any orthodox 
Christian of the first century — when it is granted that our 
Gospels were written — would have considered himself 
entitled to bring out under a "venerated nam^" a work of 
his own composition. 

14* 
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Lastly, it is nrged, <^the titles of our Oospela are not 
intended to assert the composition of the works by the per- 
sons named, but only their being based npon a groundwork 
fumbhed by such persons, either orally, or in the shape of 
written notes," (**) **This seems to be the original meaning 
attached to the word xar6L^ we are told. No example, 
however, is adduced of this use, which is certainly not that 
of the Septuagint, where the book of Nehemiah is referred 
to under the name of '^The Commentaries according to 
Nehemiah;'*^ and it cannot be shown to have obtained at 
any period of the Greek language. 

It cannot therefore be asserted with any truth that the 
titles of the Gospels do not represent them as the composi- 
tions of the persons named therein. Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that the object of affixing titles to the Gospels at 
all was to mark the opinion entertained of their authorship. 
This opinion appears to have been universal. We find no 
evidence of any doubt having ever existed on the subject 
in the early ages. (*^> Irenieus, Tertullian, Clement of Alex- 
andria, and Origen, writers in the latter half of the second 
or the beginning of the third century, not only declare the 
authorship unreservedly, but indicate or express the univer- 
sal agreement of the Church fix)m the first upon the sub- 
ject. C*^) Justin, in the middle of the second century, speaks 
of the "Gospels'* which the Christians read in their 
Churches, as having been composed " by the Apostles of 
Christ and their companions;'' and he further shows by 
his quotations, which are abundant, that he means the Gos- 
pels now in our possession. (^®) Papias, a quarter of a cen- 
tury earlier, mentions the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark as authoritative, and declares the latter writer to have 
derived his materials from St. Peter. Thus we are brought 

> 2 Mac. U. 13. 
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to the very age of the Apostlee themselves; forPapias was 
a disciple of St. John the £Taiigeli8t.(>*) 

Further, in the case of three out of the five Historical 
Books of the New Testament, there is an internal teittimony 
to their composition by contemporaries, which is of the last 
importance. '^And Ike that saw^ it^ says St John, ^bare 
record, and his record is true, and he knoweth that he saith 
true, that ye may belieye.'*^ And again, still more expli- 
citly, after speaking of himself and of the circumstances 
which caused it to be thought thai he would not die — 
^ TkU is the disciple which testifieth of these things and * 
wrote these things: and we know that his testimony is 
true.*** Either therefore St John must be allowed to have 
been the writer of the fourth €U>6pel, or the writer must be 
taxed with that ** conscious intention of fiction,** which 
Strauss with impious boldness has ventured to allege 
against him.W 

That the Acts of the Apostles and the third Grospel have 
^ a testimony of a particular kind," which seems to give 
them a q>ecial claim to be accepted as the worics of a con- 
temporaiy, is admitted even by this Prince of Sceptics. 
The writer of the Acts, he allows, "by the use of the first 
person identifies himself with this companion of St. Paul," 
and the prefaces of the two books make it plain that they 
** proceeded fix)m the same author." (*'> This evidence is felt 
to be so strong, that even Strauss does not venture to deny 
that a companion of St Paul may have written the two 
works. He finds it "difficult" to believe that this was act- 
ually the case, and "suspects" that the phages of the Acts 
where the first person is used " belong to a distinct memo- 
rial by another hand, which the author of the Acts has 
incorporated into his history.** But still he allows the 

* John adz. M. ' IMd. zri. 24. 
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alternative — that ^it is possible the companion of Paul 
may have composed the two works'* — only it most have 
been ^ at a time when he was no longer protected by apos- 
tolic influence from the tide of tradition," and so was 
induced to receive into his narrative, and join with what 
he had heard from the apostle, certain marvellous (and 
therefore incredible) stories which had no solid or substan- 
tial basis. <*) To the objection that the Acts appear, from 
the fact of their terminating where they do, to have been 
composed at the close of St PauPs first imprisonment 
at Rome, A. D. 58, (or A. D. 68, according to Bome(*^> 
writers,) and that the Gospel, as being "the former trea- 
tise,"* was written earlier, Strauss replies, "that the break- 
ing off of the Acts at that particular point might have been 
the result of many other causes; and that, at all events, 
such testimony standing alone is wholly insufficient to de- 
cide the historical worth of the Gospel." <**) He thus 
assumes that the testimony " stands alone," forgetting or 
ignoring the general voice of antiquity on the subject of 
the date and value of the Gospel, W while he also omits to 
notice the other important evidence of an early date which 
the Gospel itself furnishes — the declaration, namely, in the 
preface that what St. Luke wrote was delivered to him by 
those ** which from the beginning were eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the Word."* 

If the third Gospel be allowed to have been composed 
by one who lived in the apostolic age and companied with 
the apostles, then an argument for the early date of the 
first and second will arise fix>m their accordance with the 
third — their resemblance to it in style and general char- 
aoter, and their diversity from the productions of any other 
period. The first three Gospels belong so entirely to the 

» Acts L 1. « Luke i. 2. 
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Bame school of thought, and the same type and stage of 
language, that on critical grounds they must be regarded 
as the works of contemporaries ; while in their contents 
they are at once so closely accordant with one another, and 
80 full of little differences, that the most reasonable view 
to take of their composition is that it was almost simul- 
taneous. W Thus the determination of any one out of the 
three to the iq>08tolio age involves a similar conclusion 
with respect to the other two ; and if the Gk>spel ascribed 
to St. Luke be allowed to be probably his, there can be no 
reason to question the tradition which assigns the others to 
St. Matthew and St. Mark. 

On the whole, therefore, we have abundant reason to be- 
lieve that the four Gospels are the works of persons who 
lived at the time when Christianity was first preached and 
established. Two of the writers — St Luke and St. John 
— fix their own date, which must be accepted on their 
authority, unless we will pronounce them impostors. The 
two others appear alike by their matter and their manner 
to be as early as St. Luke, and are certainly earlier than 
St. Johli, whose Gk>spel is supplemental to the other three, 
and implies their preexistence. Nor is there any reason- 
able ground for doubting the authorship which Christian 
antiquity with one voice declares to us, and in which the 
titles of the earliest manuscripts and of the most ancient 
versions agree. The four Gospels are assigned to those 
four persons, whom the Church has always honored as 
Evangelists, on grounds very much superior to those on 
which the bulk of classical works are ascribed to particular 
authors. The single testimony of L^nieus is really of more 
weight than the whole array of witnesses commonly mar- 
shalled in proof of the genuineness of an ancient classic ; 
and^ even if it stood alone, might fidrly be regarded as 
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placing the question of the authorship beyond all reason* 
able donbt or sospicion. 

If then the Gospels are genuine, what a wonderful his* 
torical treasure do we possess in them ! Four biogn^hies 
of the great Founder of our religion by contemporary 
pens, two of them the productions of close friends — the 
other two written by those who, if they had no personal 
acquaintance with the Saviour, at least were the constant 
companions of such as had had intimate knowledge of 
Him. How rarely do we obtain even two distinct original 
biographies of a distinguished person I In the peculiar and 
unexampled circimistances of the time it b not surprising 
that many undertook to ^ set forth in order a declaration 
of the things " ^ which constituted the essence of the new 
religion, namely, the life and teaching of Christ ; but it is 
remarkable, and I think it may fairly be said to be provi- 
dential, that four accounts should have been written pos- 
sessing claims to attention so nearly equal, that the Church 
felt bound to adopt aU into her Canon, whence it has hap- 
pened that they have all come down to us. We should 
have expected, alike on the analogy of the Old Testa- 
ment, W and on grounds of a priori probability, a single 
record. If an authentic account had been published early 
— that is, before the separation of the Apostles, and the 
formation of distinct Christian communities — it is probable 
that no second account would have been written, or at any 
rate no second account confirmatory to any great extent of 
the preceding one. A supplementary Gospel, like that of 
St. John, might of course have been added in any case ; 
but had the Gospel of St. Matthew, for instance, been 
really composed, as some have imagined, W within a few 
years of our Lord's ascension, it would have been carried 

' Luke L !• 
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together with Christianity into all parts of the world ; and 
it is very unlikely that in that case the Gospels of St. Mark 
and St. Luke, which cover chiefly the same ground, would 
have been written. The need of written Gospels was not 
&lt at first, while the Apostles and companions of Christ 
were in full vigor, and were continually moving from place 
to place, relating with all the fulness and variety of oral 
discourse the marvels which they had seen wrought, and 
the gracious words which they had heard uttered by their 
Master. But as they grew old, and as the sphere of their 
labors enlarged, and personal superintendence of the whole 
Church by the Apostolic body became difficult, the desire 
to possess a written Gospel arose ; and simultaneously, in 
diflferent parts of the Church, for different portions of the 
Christian body, the three Grospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St Luke, were published. This at least seems to be 
the theory which alone suits the phenomena of the 
case ; C^) and as it agrees nearly with the testimony of Ire- 
n»us, (^) who is the earliest authority with regard to the 
time at which the Gospels were composed, .it is well 
desen'ing of acceptance. 

If this view of the independent and nearly simultaneous 
composition of the first three Gospels be admitted, then we 
must be allowed to possess in their substantial agreement 
respecting the life, character, teaching, miracles, prophetic 
announcements, sufferings, death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion of our Lord, (^'> evidence of the most important kind, 
and such as is scarcely ever attainable with respect to 
the actions of an individual. Attempts have been made 
from time to time, and recently on a large scale, to inval- 
idate this testimony by establishing the existence of mi- 
nute points of disagreement between the accounts of the 
three Evangelists. (®) But the differences adduced consist 
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almost entirely of omisrions by one Eyangelkt of what is 
mentioned by another, such omissions being regarded by 
Strauss as equivalent to direct negatives. C^^ The weak 
character of the argument a silentio is now admitted by all 
tolerable critics, who have cea^d to lean upon it with any 
feeling of security except under very peculiar circum- 
stances. In ordinary cases, and more particularly in cases 
where brevity has been studied, mere silence proves abso- 
lutely nothing; and to make it equivalent to counter- 
assertion is to confuse two things wholly different, and to 
exhibit a want of critical discernment, such as must in the 
eyes of all reasonable persons completely discredit the 
writer who is so unfair or so ill-judging. Yet this, I con- 
fidently affirm, is the ordinary manner of Strauss, who 
throughout his volumes conceives himself at liberty to 
discard fiicts recorded by one Evangelist only on the mere 
ground of silence on the part of the others. Whatever an 
Evangelist does not record, he is aigued not to have 
known ; and his want of knowledge is taken as a proof that 
the event could not have happened. It seems to be for- 
gotten, that, in the first place, eye-witnesses, of one and the 
same event notice a difierent portion of the attendant cir- 
cumstances ; and that, secondly, those who record an event 
which they have witnessed omit ordinarily, for bre\aty's 
sake, by far the greater portion of the attendant circum- 
stances which they noticed at the time and still remember. 
Strauss's cavils could only have been precluded by the 
mere repetition on the part of each Evangelist of Uie exact 
circumstances mentioned by every other — a repetition 
which would have been considered to mark collusion or 
or unacknowledged borrowing, and which would have thus 
destroyed their value as distinct and independent wit- 
nesses. 
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It has been well observed, C^^ that, even if all the diffi- 
culties and discrepancies, which this writer has thought to 
discover in the Gospels, were real and not merely apparent 
— if we were obliged to leave them as difficulties, and 
could offer no explanation of them (^> — still the general 
credibility of the Gospel EQstory would remain untouched, 
and no more would be proved than the absence or that 
complete inspiration which the Church has always believed 
to attach to the Evangelical writings. The writers would 
be lowered from their preeminent rank as perfect and infal- 
lible historians, whose every word may be depended on ; 
but they would remain historical authorities of the first 
order — witnesses as fiiUy to be trusted for the circum- 
stances of our Lord's life, as Xenophon for the sayings and 
doings of Socrates, or Cavendish for those of Cardinal 
Wobey. The facts of the miracles, preaching, sufferings, 
death, resurrection, and ascension, would therefore stand 
firm, together with those of the choice of the Apostles, the ' 
commission given them, and the communication to them of 
miraculous powers ; and these are the facts which establish 
Christianity, and form its historical basis — a basis which 
can be overthrown by nothing short of a proof that the 
New Testament is a forgery from beginning to end, or that 
the first preachers of Christianity were a set of impostors. 

For the truth of the (Jospel fects does not rest solely 
upon the Gospels — they are stated with almost equal dis- 
tinctness in the Acts, and are implied in the Epistles. It 
is not denied that a companion of St. Paul may have writ- 
ten the account of the early spread of the Gospel which is 
contained in the Acts of the Apostles. But the Acts 
assume as indisputable the whole series of facts which form 
the basis on which Christianity sustains itself. They set 
forth "Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God by 
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miraclefl and wonders and signs, which Gk>d did by Him 
in the midst of yon, €u you t/oursehee also know^^ — a 
man **who went about doing good, and healing all that 
were oppressed of the devil"* — who "beginning fix)m 
Galilee, after the baptism which John preached, published 
the word throughout all Judaea;' whom yet "they that 
dwelt at Jerusalem, and their rulers, because they knew 
him not, nor yet the voices of the Prophets which are read 
every Sabbath day, condenmed, finding no cause of death 
in him, yet desiring of Pilate that he should be shun"* — 
who was "taken and crucified by wicked hands"* — 
"hanged upon a tree and slain"* — then "taken down fix)m 
the tree and laid in a sepulchre,"^ but " raised up the third 
day, and showed openly," • "by many infallible proofi 
during the space of forty days,"* "not to all the people, 
but unto witnesses chosen before of God, who did eat and 
drink with him after he rose fix)m the dead " *• — and who, 
finally, "while his disciples beheld, was taken up into 
heaven, a cloud receiving him out of their sight"" The 
Acts further show that to the chosen "witnesses" — the 
Apostles to whom " the promise of the Father"" had been 
given, and to those whom they associated with them in the 
direction of the infant Church miraculous gifts were commu- 
nicated, so that they prophesied,** cured lameness by a word 
or a touch,*^ spake languages of which they had no natural 
knowledge," restored the bedridden to health,'* handled 
serpents,*' cast out devils,^ inflicted blindness,** raised the 

> Acts ii. 22. • Ibid. x. 3S. • Ibid, verse 87. 

* Ibid. xiu. 27-8. » Ibid. ii. 23. • Ibid. x. 39. 

» Ibid. xiii. 29. • Ibid. x. 40. • Ibid. i. 8. 

>» Ibid. X. 41. » Ibid. i. 9, 10. " IWd. verse 4. 
»« Ibid. V. 9 ; vi. 27, &c " Ibid. xiy. 10, and iii. 7. 

» Ibid. ii. 4-18. " Ibid. ix. 84. " Ibid. xxviiL 6. 

" Ibid. xvi. 18, &c. »• Ibid. xiii. 11. 
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dead to life,^ and finally eren in some cases cured men by 
the touch of their shadows* or by handkerchiefe and aprons 
from their persons.^ 

The substantial truth of the history contained in the 
Acts — BO far at least as it concerns St. Paul — has been 
excellently vindicated, by a writer of our own nation and 
communion, from the undesigned conformity between the 
narrative and the Epbtles ascribed to the great Apostle. 
Without assuming the genuineness of those Epistles, Paley 
has most unanswerably shown, that the peculiar nature of 
the agreement between them and the history of the Acts 
affords good reason to believe that ^ the persons and trans- 
actions described are real, the letters authentic, and the 
narration in the main true," W The HonjB PatdincB estab- 
lish these positions in the most satisfactory manner. I do 
not think that it is possible for any one to read them atten- 
tively without coming to the conclusion that the Epistles 
of St. Paul and the Acts of the Apostles bring us into con- 
tact with real persons, real scenes, real transactions — that 
the letters were actually written by St. Paul himself at the 
time and under the circumstances related in the history — 
and that the history was composed by one who had that 
complete knowledge of the circumstances which could only 
be gained by personal observation, or by intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Apostle who is the chief subject of the nar- 
rative. The effect of a perusal of this masterly work will 
scarcely be neutralized by the bare and unsupported asser- 
tion of Strauss, that ^ the details concerning Paul in the 
Book of the Acts are so completely at variance with Paul's 
genuine epistles, that it is extremely difficult to reconcile 
them with the notion that they were written by a compan- 

> Act! iz. 87-41 ; xx. 9-18. 
* BncL T. U. * Ibid xix. 12. 
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ion of the Apostle.'^C^^) The Harm Pavlinm should have 
been answered in detail, before such an assertion was 
adventured on. Boldly and barely made, without a tittle 
of proo^ it can only be regarded as an indication of the 
utter recklessness of the new School, and of its striking 
deficiency in the qualities which are requisite for a sound 
and healthy criticism. 

It is ftirther to be remarked, that Pale/s work, excellent 
and conclusive as it must be allowed to be, is fir from 
being exhaustive. He has noticed, and illustrated in a very 
admirable way, the most remariuible of the undesigned 
coincidences between the Acts and the Pauline Epistles ; 
but it would not be difficult to increase his list by the addi« 
tion of an equal number of similar points of agreement^ 
which he has omitted. (^> 

Again, it is to be remarked, that the argument of Paley 
is applicable also to other parts of the New Testament 
Undesigned coincidences of the class which Paley notes 
are frequent in the Gospels, and have often been pointed 
out in passing by commentators, though I am not aware 
that they have ever been collected or made the subject of 
a separate volume. When St. Matthew,* however, and St. 
Luke,* in ^ving the list of the Apostles, place them in pairs 
without assigning a reason, while St. Mark, whose list is not 
in pairs,* happens to mention that they were sent out " two 
and two,"* we have the same sort of recondite and (hu- 
manly speaking) accidental harmony on which Paley has 
insisted with such force as an evidence of authenticity and 
truth in connection with the history of the Acts. It would 
be easy to multiply instances ; but my limits will not aUow 
me to do more than briefly to allude to this head of evi- 

> Matt X. 2-4. • Luke yi. 14-16. 

[ » Mark iii. 16-19. * Ibid. vi. 7. 
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dence, to which foil jostice could not be done unless hj an 
elaborate work on the subject (^> 

Finally, let it be considered whether the Epistles alone, 
apart from the €U>spels and the Acts, do not sufficiently 
establish the historic truth of that narrative of the life of 
Christ and foundation of the Christian Church, which it has 
been recently attempted to resolve into mere myth and 
fable. The genuineness of St. Paul's Epistles, with one or 
two exceptions, is admitted even by Strauss ;(**> and there 
are no valid reasons for entertaining any doubt concerning 
the authorship of the other Epistles, except perhaps in the 
case of that to the Hebrews, and of the two shorter Epis- 
tles commonly assigned to St. John.(^^> Excluding these, 
we have eighteen letters written by five of the principal 
Apostles of Christ, one by St. John, t\vo by St. Peter, thir- 
teen by St. Paul, one by St. James, and one by St. Jude, 
his brother — partly consisting of public addresses to bodies 
of Christians, partly of instructions to individuals — all 
composed for practical purposes with special reference to 
the peculiar exigencies of the time, but all exhibiting casu- 
ally and incidentally the state of opinion and belief among 
Christians during the half century immediately following 
our Lord's ascension. It is indisputable that the writers, 
and those to whom they wrote, believed in the recent 
occurrence of a set of facts similar to, or identical with, 
those recorded in the Gospels and the Acts — more partic- 
ularly those which are most controverted, such as the trans- 
figuration, the resurrection, and the ascension. '^ Great is 
the mystery of godliness," says St. Paul. " God was mani- 
fest in the fiesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, 
received up into glory."* •* Christ," says St Peter, ** suf- 



> 1 Hm. iii. 16. 
15* 
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fered once for sins, the just for the nnjost, that he might 
bring us to Grod, being put to death in the flesh, but quick- 
ened in the spirit"* "He received from Gtod the Father 
honor and glory, when there came such a voice to him from 
the.exceUent glory, *Thi8 is my beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased;' and this voice which came from heaven we 
heard, when we were wiUi him in the holy mount.*** **Ck)d 
raised up Christ from the dead, and gave him glory*** — 
" He is gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of Grod, 
angels and authorities and powers being made subject to 
him."* "Remember,** again St. Paul says, "that Jesus 
Christ of the seed of David was raised from the dead*** — 
"If Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith abo is vain*** — "I delivered unto you first of 
all that which I also received, how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the Scriptures ; and that he was buried, 
and that he rose again the third day according to the 
Scriptures ; and that he was seen of Cephas, then of the 
twelve — after that he was seen of above five hundred 
brethren at once . . . after that, he was seen of James, then 
of all the apostles.**' These are half a dozen texts out of 
hundreds, which might be adduced to show that the writers 
of the Epistles, some writing before, some after the Evan- 
gelists, are entirely agreed with them as to the facts on 
which Christianity is based, and as strongly assert their 
reality. We are told, that "the Gospel myths grew up in 
the space of about thirty years, between the death of Jesus 
and the destruction of Jerusalem.** C^) But in the Epistles 
and the Acts there b evidence that throughout the whole 
of this time the belief of the Church was the same — the 

> 1 Pet ill. 18. • 2 Pet. i. 17, 18. > 1 Pet. i. 21. 

^ Ibid. iii. 22. • 2 Tim. iL 8. • 1 Cor, xr, 14. 

. ^ Ibid, vef 8e« 8-7. 
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Apostles themselyes, the companions of Christ, maintained 
from the first the reality of those marvellous events which 
the Evangelists have recorded — they proclaimed them- 
selves the ** witnesses of the resurrection"* — appealed to 
the "miracles and signs"* which Jesus had wrought — and 
based their preaching altogether upon the &ct8 of the Gos- 
pel narrative. There is no historical ground for asserting 
that that narrative was formed by degrees ; nor is there 
any known instance of a mythic history having grown up 
in such an age, under such circumstances, or with such 
rapidity as is postulated in this case by our adversaries. 
The age was an historical age, being that of Dionysius, 
Diodorus, Livy, Velleius Paterculus, Plutarch, Valerius 
Maximus, and Tacitus — the country was one where 
written records were kept, and historical literature had 
long flourished ; it produced at the very time when the 
New Testament documents were being written, an historian 
of good repute, Josephus, whose narrative of the events of 
his own time is universally accepted as authentic and 
trustworthy. To suppose that a mythology could be 
formed in such an age and country, is to confuse the char- 
acteristics of the most opposite periods — to ascribe to a 
time of luxury, over^ivilization, and decay, a phase of 
thought which only belongs to the rude vigor and early 
in&ncy of nations. 

There is in very deed no other alternative, if we reject 
the historic truth of the New Testament, than that em- 
braced by the old assailants of Christianity — the ascrip- 
tion of the entire religion to imposture. The mythical ex- 
planation seems to have been invented in order to avoid 
this harsh conclusion, which the moral tone of the religion 
and the sufferings of its first propagators in defence of it 

> Acts L 22 ; iv. 33, &c ' Ibid. iL 22. 
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alike contradict The ezplanation fmla, however, even in 
this respect ; for its great advocate finds it insufficient to 
explain the phenomena, and finally delivers it as his 
opinion, that in many places the authors of the Gospels 
consciously and designedly introduced fictions into their 
narratives. (^) If then we feel sure that in the books of 
the New Testament we have not the works of impostors, 
testifying to have seen that which they had not seen, and 
knew that they had not seen ; if we are conscious in read- 
ing them of a tone of sincenty and truth beyond that of 
even the most veracious and simple-minded of profime 
writers ; if we recognize throughout an atmosphere of fiujt 
and reality, a harmony of statement, a frequency of un- 
designed coincidence, an agreement like that of honest 
witnesses not studious of seeming to agree ; we must pro- 
nounce utterly untenable this last device of the sceptic, 
which presents even more difficulties than the old imbelief 
We must accept the documents as at once genuine and 
authentic. The writers declare to us that which they have 
heard and seen.^ They were believed by thousands of 
their contemporaries, on the spot where they stated the 
most remarkable of the events to have taken place, and 
within a few weeks of the time. They could not be mis- 
taken as to those events. And if it be granted that these 
happened — if the resurrection and ascension are allowed 
to be facts, then the rest of the narrative may well be re- 
ceived, for it is less marvellous. Vain are the "profane 
babblings,** which ever ** increase unto more ungodliness,** 
of those whose ** word doth eat like a canker . . . who con- 
cerning the truth have erred ** — denying the resurrection 
of Christ, and ** saying that the resurrection ** of man " is 
past already,** thus "overthrowing the faith of some."* 

> 1 John L 3. • 2 Tim. ii. 16-18. 
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** The foundation of €k)d standeth sure."* ** Jesus Christ 
of the seed of David was raised from the dead*" — Jesus 
Christ, the Gh)d-Man, is ^ascended into the heavens.''' 
These are the cardinal points of the Christian's faith« 
On these credentials, which nothing can shake, he' accepts 
as certain the divine mission of his Saviour. 

1 2 Tim. ii. 19. * Ibid, verse 8. * Acts ii. 84. 
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LECTURE VII. 

nr TBB MOUTH or TWO OK THBBV IflTHBUBS SHALL HTHXT IfOmD BB 
BtTABLT«HBD. — 1 C0KINTKL1H8 XIII* L 

Thb historical inquirer, on passing fix>m the history of 
the Old Testament to that contained in the New, cannot 
fail to be struck with the remarkable contrast which exists 
between the two narratives in respect of their aim and 
character. In the Old Testament the writers seek to set 
before us primarily and mainly the history of their nation, 
and only secondarily and in strict subordination to this 
object introduce accounts of individuals. (^> Their works 
fiEdl under the head of History Proper — History, no 
doubt, of a peculiar cast, — not secular, that is, but sacred 
or theocratic, — yet still History in the strictest sense of 
the term, — accounts of kings and rulers, and of the yicis- 
situdes through which the Jewish nation passed, its suffer- 
ings, triumphs, checks, reverses, its struggles, ruin, and 
recovery. In the Historical Books of the New Testament, 
on the contrary, these points cease altogether to engage 
the writers' attention, which becomes fixed on an individual, 
whose words and actions, and the effect of whose teaching, 
it is their great object to put on record. The authors of 
the Gospels are biographers of Christ, not historians of 
their nation ; they intend no account of the political con- 
dition of Palestine in their time, but only a narrative of 
the chief facts concerning our Lord — especially those of 

(178) 
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his pnblib life and ministry. 0) Eyen the Evangelist, who 
in a second treatise carries on the narrative from the 
Ascension during the space of some thirty years to the 
first imprisonment of St. Paul at Rome, leaves untouched 
the national history, and confines himself (as the title of 
his work implies) to the ^acts" of those who made the 
doctrine of Christ known to the world. Hence the agree- 
ment to be traced between the sacred narrative and pro- 
fane history in this part of the Biblical records, consists 
only to a very small extent of an accord with respect to 
the main fiicts related, which it scarcely came within the 
sphere of the civil historian to commemorate ; it is to be 
found chiefly, if not solely, in harmonious representations 
with respect to fiicts which in the Scriptural narrative are 
incidental and secondary, as the names, offices, and char* 
acters of the political personages to whom there happens 
to be allusion; the general condition of the Jews and 
heathen at the time ; the prevalent manners and customs ; 
and the like. The value of such confirmation is not, how- 
ever, less, but rather greater, than that of the more direct 
confirmation which would result fi*om an accordance with 
respect to main &cts — in the first place, because it is a 
task of the extremest difficulty for any one but an honest 
contemporary writer to maintain accuracy in the wide 
field of incidental allusion ; (3> and secondly, because exact- 
ness in such matters is utterly at variance with the mythi- 
cal spirit, of which, according to the latest phase of unbe- 
lief the narrative of the New Testament is the product. 
The detail and appearance of exactness, which character- 
izes the Evangelical writings, is of itself a strong argu- 
ment against the mythical theory ; if it can be shown that 
the detail is correct and the exactness that of persons in- 
timately acquainted with the whole history of the time 
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and bent on fidthftdlj recording it, that theory may be 
considered as completely subverted and disproved. It will 
be the chief object of the present Lecture to make it 
apparent that this is the case with respect to the Evangeli- 
cal writings — that the incidental references to the civil 
history of the time of which they treat, and to the condition 
of the nations with which they deal, are borne out, for the 
most part, by Pagan or Jewish authors, and are either 
proved thus to be correct, or are at any rate such as there 
is no valid reason, on account of any disagreement with 
profane authorities, seriously to question. 

Before entering, however, on this examination of the 
incidental allusions or secondary facts in the New Testa^ 
ment narrative, it is important to notice two things with 
regard to the main &cts ; in the first place, that some of 
them (as the miracles, the resurrection, and the ascension) 
are of such a nature that no testimony to them from pro- 
fane sources was to be expected, since those who believed 
them naturally and almost necessarily became Christians ; 
and secondly, that with regard to such as are not of this 
character, there does exist profane testimony of the first 
order. The existence at this time of one called by his fol- 
lowers Christ, the place of his teaching, his execution by 
Pontius Pilate, Procurator of Judea under Tiberius, the 
rapid spread of his doctrine through the Roman world, the 
vast number of converts made in a short time, the persecu- 
tions which they underwent, the innocency of their hves, 
their worship of Christ as God — are witnessed to by 
Heathen writers of eminence, and would be certain and 
indisputable facts, had the New Testament never been writ- 
ten. Tacitus, Suetonius, Juvenal, Pliny, Trajan, Adrian, (^^ 
writing in the century immediately following upon the 
death of Christ, declare these things to us, and establish, 
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80 firmly diat no soeptk) can even pn^^ss to doubt it, the 
faistorioal character of (at least) that primary gronndwork 
whereon the CSmstian story, as related by the Evangelists, 
rests as on an immoyable basis. These classio notices com- 
pel even those who set no value on the historical Christ, to 
admit his existence ; (^> they give a definite standing^int 
to the religion, which might otherwise have been declared 
to have no historical foundation at all, but to be purely 
and absolutely mythic ; they fiimish, taken by themselves, 
no unimportant argument for the truth of the religion, 
which they prove to have been propagated with such 
zeal, by persons of pure and holy lives, in spite of punish* 
ments and persecutions of the most fearfiil kind ; and they 
form, in combination with the argument from the historic 
accuracy of die incideivial allusions, an evidence in fSstvor of 
the substantial truth of the Kew Testament narrative 
which is amply sufficient to satisfy any fiiir mind. As they 
have been set forth fully and with admirable argumenta- 
tive skill by so popular a writer as Paley, I am content to 
make this passing allusion to them, and to refer such of 
my hearers as desire a fiiUer treatment of the p<»nt to the 
excellent chapter on the subject in the first part of Paley's 
Evidences. (^ 

If an objection be raised against the assigimient of very 
much wei^t to these testimonies of adversaries on account 
of their scant nmnber and brevity; and if it be urged, that 
supposing the New Testament narrative to be true, we 
dbould have expected far more frequent and fuller notices 
of die religion and its Founder than tte remains of anti- 
quity in fact furnish, — if it be said (for instance) that 
Josephus ought to have related the miracles of Christ, 
and Seneca, the brother of Gallic, his doctrines; that 
the observant Pausanias, the voluminous Plutarch, the 
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oopionfl Dio^ the exact Ariian, should' have made fre- 
qaent mention of Christianity in their writings, instead 
of almost wholly ignoring it;(^) let it be considered, 
in the first jdace, whether the very silence of these writers 
is not a proof of the importance which in their hearts 
they assigned to Christianity, and the difficulty which 
they felt in dealing with it — whether in fact it is not 
a forced and ^udied reticence — a reticence so far from 
being indicative of ignorance that it implies only too much 
knowledge, having its origin in a feeling that it was best 
to ignore what it was unpleasant to confess and impossi- 
ble to meet satisfactorily. Pausanias must certainly have 
been aware that the shrines of his beloved gods were in 
many places deserted, and that their temples were filling 
into decay, owing to the conversion of the mass of the 
people to the new religion ; we may be sure he inwardly 
mourned over this sad spirit of disaffection — this madness 
(as he must have thought it) of a degenerate age ; but no 
word is suffered to escape him on the painfid subject; he 
is too jealous of his gods' honor to allow that there are any 
who dare to insult them. Like the faithful retainer of a 
falling house he covers up the shame of his masters, and 
bears his head so much the more proudly because of their 
depressed condition. Again, it is impossible that Epic- 
tetus could have been ignorant of the wonderful patience 
and constancy of the Christian martyrs, of their marked 
contempt of death and general indifference to worldly 
things — he must, one would think, as a Stoic, have been 
moved with a secret admiration of those great models of 
fortitude, and if he had allowed himself to speak freely, 
could not but have made frequent reference to them. The 
one contemptuous notice, which is all that Arrian re- 
portSi^ sufficiently indicates bis knowledge; the entire 
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silence, except in thiB passage, (*> upon what it so nearly 
concerned a Stoical philosopher to bring forward, can only 
be viewed as the studied ayoidance of a topic which would 
have been unpalatable to his hearers, and to himself per- 
haps not wholly agreeable. The philosopher who regarded 
himself as raised by study and reflection to an exalted 
height above the level of ordinary humanity would not be 
altogether pleased to find that his elevation was attained 
by hundreds of common men, artisans and laborers, 
through the power of a religion which he looked on as 
mere fanaticism. Thus from different motives, — from 
pride, fit)m policy, from fear of offending the Chief of the 
state, from real attachment to the old Heathenism and ten- 
derness for it — the heathen writers who witnessed the 
birth and growth of Christianity, united in a reticence, 
which causes their notices of the religion to be a very 
insufficient measure of the place which it really held in 
their thoughts and apprehensions. A large aQowance is to 
be made for this studied silence in estimating the value of 
the actual testimonies to the truth of the New Testament 
narrative adducible from heathen writers of the first and 
second centuries. <^) 

And the silence of Josephus is, more plainly still, wiUuI 
and affected. It is quite impossible that the Jewish histo- 
rian should have been ignorant of the events which had 
drawn the eyes of so many to Judaea but a few years 
before his own birth, and which a large and increasing sect 
believed to possess a supernatural character. Jesus of 
Kasareth was, humanly speaking, at least as considerable a 
personage as John the Baptist, and the circumstances of 
his life and death must have attracted at least as much 
attention. There was no good reason why Josephus, if he 
had been an honest historian, should have mentioned the 
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latter and omitted the fonner. He had grown to manhood 
during the time that ChiiBtianity was being spread over the 
world ;(^^) he had probably witnessed the tumults excited 
against St. Paul by his enemies at Jerusalem;^ he knew 
of the irregular proceedings against ^ James the Lord^s 
brother ;'"(^) he must have been well acquainted with the 
various persecutions which the Christians had undergone 
at the hands of both Jews and heathen ;(^^) at any rate he 
could not fail to be at least as well informed as Tacitus on 
the subject of transactions, of which his own oountry had 
been the scene, and which had fallen partly within his own 
lifetime. When, therefore, we find that he is absolutely 
silent concerning the Christian reHgion, and, if he mentions 
Christ at all, mentions him only incidentally in a sin^e 
passage, as, ^ Jesus, who was called Christ,^ (^'^> without ap- 
pending further comment or explanation; when we find 
this, we cannot but conclude that for some reason or other 
the Jewish liistorian practises an intentional reserve, and 
wiU not enter upon a subject which excites his fears, (^> or 
offends his prejudices. No conclusions inimical to the his- 
toric accuracy of the New Testament can reasonably be 
drawn fi*om the silence of a writer who determinately 
avoids the subject. 

Further, in estimating the value of that direct evidence 
of adversaries to the main fects of Christianity which 
remains to us, we must not overlook the probability that^ 
much evidence of this kind has perished. The books of the 
early opponents of Christianity, which might have been of 
the greatest use to us for the confirmation of the Gk)fipel 
History, (1^ were with an unwise zeal destroyed by the first 
Christian Emperors. C^^) Other testimony of the greatest 
importance has perished by the ravages of time. It seems 

>Aotisd.37»etMqq.; zzE.22,23szxiH.10. 'Gal.L19. 
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certain that Pilate remitted to Tiberius an account of the 
execution of our Lord, and the grounds of it ; and that this 
document, to which Justin Martyr more than once alludes, ('®) 
was deposited in the archives of the empire. The ^Acts of 
Pilate,^ as they were called, seem to have contained an 
account, not only of the circumstances of the crucifixion, 
and the grounds upon which the Roman governor regarded 
himself as justified in passing sentence of death upon the 
accused, but also of the Miracles of Christ — his cures per- 
formed upon the lame, the dumb, and the blind, his cleans- 
ing of lepers, and his raising of the dead.C'^) If this valua- 
ble direct testimony had been preserved to us, it would 
scarcely have been necessary to enter on the consideration 
of those indirect proo& of the historical truth of the New 
Testament narrative arising from the incidental allusions 
to the civil history of the times which must now occupy 
our attention. 

The incidental allusions to the civil history of the times 
which the writings of the Evangelists fUmish, will, I think, 
be most conveniently reviewed by being grouped under 
three heads. I shall consider, first of all, such as bear upon 
the general condition of the countries which were the 
scene of the history ; secondly, such as have reference to 
the civil rulers and administrators who are represented as 
exercising authority in the countries at the time of the nar- 
rative ; and, thirdly, such as touch on separate and isolated 
&cts which might be expected to obtain mention in pro£uie 
writers. These three heads will embrace all the most im- 
portant of the allusions in question, and the arrangement 
of the scattered notices under them wfll, I hope, prove con« 
ducive to perspicuity. 

I. The political condition of Palestine at the time to 
which the New Testament narrative properly belongs, waq 
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one onriously oon^licated and anomalovs; it underwent 
frequent changes, bat retained through all of them certain 
peculiaritiefl, which made the position of the country 
unique among the dependencies ct Roma. Not having 
been conquered in the ordinary way, but having passed 
under the Roman dominion with the consent and by the 
assistance of a large party among the inhabitants, it was 
allowed to maintain for a whUe a species of semi-independ- 
ence, not unlike that of various native states in India which 
are really British dependencies. A mixture, and to some 
extent an alternation, of Roman with native power resulted 
from this arrangement, and a consequent complication in 
the political status^ which must have made it very difficult 
to be thoroughly understood by any one who was not a 
native and a contemporary. The chief representative of 
the Roman power in the East — the President of Syria, the 
local governor, whether a Herod or a Roman Procurator, 
and the High Priest, had each and all certain rights and a 
certain authority in the country. A double system of tax- 
ation, a double administration of justice, and even in some 
degree a double military command, were the natural conse- 
quence; while Jewish and Roman customs, Jewish and 
Roman words, were simultaneously in use, and a condition 
of things existed full of harsh contrasts, strange mixtures, 
and abrupt transitions. Within the space of fifty years 
Palestine was a single united kingdom under a nativo 
ruler, a set of principalities under native ethnarchs and 
tetrarchs, a country in part containing such principalities, 
in part reduced to the condition of a Roman province, a 
kingdom reunited once more under a native sovereign, 
and a country reduced wholly under Rome and governed 
by procurators dependent on the president of Syria, but 
still subject in certain respects to the Jewish monarch of a 
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neighboring territory. These &ct8 we know from Jose* 
phusC^> and other writers, who, though less accurate, on 
the whole confirm his statements ;C^> they render the dvil 
history of Judsea during the period one very difficult to 
master and remember ; the frequent changes, supervening 
upon the original complication, are a fertile source of con- 
fhsion, and seem to have bewildered even the sagacious 
and painstaking Tacitus. C^> The New Testament narra- 
tive, however, falls into no error in treating of the period ; 
it marks, incidentally and without effi>rt or pretension, the 
various changes in the civil government — the sole king- 
dom of Herod the Great,^ — the partition of his dominions 
among his sons,' — the reduction of Judaea to the condition 
of a Roman province, while Galilee, Itunea, and Trachonitis 
continued under native princes,' — the restoration of the old 
kingdom of Palestine in the person of Agrippa the First,^ 
and the final reduction of the whole under Roman rule, 
and reestablishment of Procurators'' as the civil heads, while 
a species of ecclesiastical superintendence was exercised 
by Agrippa the Second.* W Again, the New Testament 
narrative exhibits in the most remarkable way the mixture 
in the government — the occasional power of the president 
of Syria, as shown in Cyrenius's ** taxing;*" the ordinary 
division of authority between the High Priest and the Proc- 
urator;^ the existence of two separate taxations — the civil 
and the ecdeoastical, the ** census"' and the ^'didrachm i^^ 

^KattiLl; Luke i. 5. 

* Ibid. ii. 22, and xir. 1 ; Luke iii. 1. 

* Luke iii. 1, et paasim. < Acts xiL 1, et teqq. 

* IbicL xzilL 24 ; xxir. 27, &c. * Ibid. xxr. 14, et seqq. 
7 Luke ii. 2. Compare Acts y. 37. 

* Matt. xxTiL 1, 2 ; Acts zxii. 80 ; xziiL 1-10. 

* Ibid, xxii, 17. » Ibid. xrii. 24. 
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of two tribunals,^ two modes of capital pniiishmentyC^) two 
military forces,* two methods of marking time ;• at every 
torn it shows, even in such little matters as verbal expres- 
sions, the coexistence of Jewish with Roman ideas and 
practices in the conntry — a coexistence, which (it mnst be 
remembered) came to an end within forty years of our 
Lord's crucifixion. The conjunction in the- same writings 
of such Latinisms as nemvqlmv^ Xeysd^t^^^ nqaixdiif^ovf »ovart*»- 
9laJ x^raoff,' xodff&vxjjif dr^rd^f^op/^ daad^ior,^ oneMOvldtot^^^ 
fpqayBUAou^^ and the Iike,(^> with such Hebraisms as 

' John xriiL 2S, S2, &o. * Matt. xxrlL 64, 66. * Luke iii. 1. 
< Lat. 00n/«iru> =s£ng. "centurion.'* (Mark xy. 89, 44, 45.) 

* Lat. i^aiEng. •< legion." (Matt. zxvi. 53 ; Mark t. 9; Luke 
• liii. 80.) 

* Lat. pnetortum, translated *• eommon ball ** in Matt xxrii. 27 ; 
** judgment hall," or <*hall of judgment," in John xviii. 28, 83; 
xiz. 9; Acts xxiiL 35; « palace," in Phil, i. 13; "prcetorium," in 
Mark zr. 16. 

^ Lat. ei«to«Ka = Eng. "watch." (Matt xrvii. 65, 66; xxviiL 11.) 

* Lat <wwi«=sEng. "tribute." (Matt. xvii. 25 ; xxii. 17, 19 ; Mark 
ziL 14.) 

* Lat quadrant «=Eng. " fiirdiing." (Matt. t. 26 ; Mark ziL 42.) 

*" Lat fimoriiM ssEng. " penny." (Matt XTiiL 28 ; xx. 2, 9, 10, 
13 ; xxii. 19 ; Mark vi. 37 ; xiL 15 ; zir. 5 ; Luke viL 41 ; x. 35 ; xx. 
24 ; John tL 7 ; xii. 5 ; Bey. yi. 6.) 

'* Lat. oMorttMBsEng. "farthing." (Matt x. 29 ; Luke xii. 6.) 
*• Lat ^pMw&itorssEng. " executioner." (Mark yi 27.) 
" A participle of the yerb ^ytJU^Sr, formed from the Latin yerb/o^- 
eOare a> to scourge, or firom the noun flageOum ss a scourge. It is 
translated, «< when he had scourged." (Matt xxyii. 26 ; Mark xy. 15.) 
>« Heb. la'np « " oorban." (Mark yii. 11.) 
" Rabboni, John xx. 16, translated «« Lord " in Mark x. 51. 
>« Literally, "two, two;" translated "by two and two" in Mark 
tL 7. The repetition is a Hebraism. 

'^ Literally, " onion-beds, onion-beds," that is, " in squares," like a 
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j^Iq iQtifi(bff8mg^ (^ was onl J natnral in Palestine during the 
period between Herod the Great and the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and marks the writers for Jews of that time and 
country. The memory of my hearers will add a multitude 
of instances firom the Gk>spels and the Acts similar in their 
general character to those which have been here adduced 
— indicativey that is> of the semi-Jewish, semi-Roman con- 
dition of the Holy Land at the period of the New Testa- 
ment narrative. 

The general tone and temper of the Jews at the time, 
their feelings towards the Romans and towards their neigh- 
bors, th6ir internal divisions and sects, their confident ex- 
pectation of a deliverer, are represented by Josephus and 
other writers in a manner which very strikingly accords 
with the account incidentally given by the Evangelists. 
The extreme corruption and wickedness, not only of the 
mass of the people, but even of the rulers and chief men, is 
asserted by Josephus in the strongest terms ;(^) while at 
the same time he testifies to the existence among them of 
a species of zeal for religion — a readiness to attend the 
feasts, (*> a regularity in the offering of sacrifice, W an 
almost superstitious r^ard for the temple, (^> and a fanatic 
abhorrence of all who sought to ^ change the customs which 
Moses had delivered."* The conspiracy against Herod the 
Great, when ten men bound themselves by an oath to kill 
him, and having armed themselves with short daggers, 
which they hid under tiieir clothes, entered into the theatre 
where they expected Herod to arrive, intending if he 

garden-plot ; translated « bj oompaniea." (Mark tL 40.) The repeti- 
tion is Hebraistie, as in the prerious instanee. 

> "The abomination of deaolation.'' (Matt.zziT« 15; Hark ziiL 14.) 
Borrowed from Dan. zi* 31 ; ziL 11* ' 

*Aot8Ti. 14. 
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came to ftU upon him and despatch him with their 
weapons, W breathes the id^itical spirit of that against St 
Paul, which the promptness of the chief captain Lysias 
alone frustrated.^ Many such close resemblances have been 
pointed ont. W We find from Josephns that there was a 
warm controversy among the Jews themselves as to the 
lawfulness of "giving tribute to Caesar ;***C) that the 
Samaritans were so hostile to such of the OalilsBans as 
had their "fiwes set to go to Jerusalem,"* that, on one 
occasion at least, they fell upon those who were journeying 
through their land to attend a feast, and murdered a large 
number ;C34) that the Pharisees and Sadducees were noted 
sects, distinguished by the tenets which in Scripture are 
assigned to them;(^> that the Pharisees were the more 
popular, and persuaded the common people as they pleased, 
while the Sadducees were important chiefly as men of high 
rank and station ;(^ and that a general expectation, 
founded upon the prophecies of the Old Testament, existed 
among the Jews during the Roman war, that a great king 
was about to rise up in the East, of their own race and 
country. C^) This last fact b confirmed by both Su^ 
tonius (*) and Tacitus, W and is one which even Strauss 
does not venture to dispute. (**> Important in many ways, 
it adds a final touch to that truthM portraiture of the 
Jewish people at this period of their history, which the 
Oospels and the Acts fiimish — ^ portraiture alike free 
from flattery and un&imess, less harsh on the whole than 
that of Josephus, if less fi&vorable than that of Philo. W 

It would be easy to point out a further agreement be- 
tween the Evangelical historians and profane writers with 
respect to the manners and customs of the Jews at this 
period. There is scarcely a matter of this kind noted in 

1 Acts zziU. 12-31. * Matt xxiL 17. > Luke iz. 51. 
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the New Testament which may not be confirmed fix>m 
Jewish souices, sach as Josephns, Philo, and the Mishna. 
The field, however, is too extensive for our present consid- 
eration. To labor in it is the province rather of the Com- 
mentator than of the Lecturer, who cannot efiectivelj ex- 
hibit alignments which depend for their force upon the 
accumulation of minute deUuls. 

The points of agreement hitherto adduced have had 
reference to the Holy Land and its inhabitants. It is not, 
however, in this connection only that the accuracy of the 
Evangelical writers in their accounts of the general condi- 
tion of those countries which are the scene of their history, 
is observable. Their descriptions of the Greek and Roman 
world, so fisur as it comes under their cognizance, are most 
accurate. Nowhere have the character of the Athenians 
and the general appearance of Athens been more truth- 
fully and skilfully portrayed than in the few verses of the 
Acts which contain the account of St. Paulas visit.^ The 
dty **full of idols'* (uaTBldwlogy — in "gold, and silver, and 
marble, graven by art and man's device,"' recalls the 
n6hg Slff fiutft6g^ Blij dvfia de(gg xal ^ddijfia * of Xenophon, (^) 
the "Athenfld sunulachra deorum hominumqne habentes, 
omni genere et materias et artium insignia'** of Livy.C^> 
The people — "Athenians and strangers^ spending their 
time in nothing else but hearing or telling of some new 
thing"' — philosophizing and disputing on Mars' Hill and 
in the maiket-place,' glad to discuss though disinclined to 

' Act! xviL 15, et scqq. ■ Ibid. xrii. 16. * Ibid. Terse 29. 

^ The whole dty is an altar — the whole a sacrifice to the gods and an 
oblation. 

* Athens, which has &mous images of gods and men, of cverj variety 
both of material and style of art. 

• Acts xTii. 21. ' Ibid, verse 17. 
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belieye,^ and yet religions withal, standing in honoraUa 
contrast with the other Greeks in respect of their reverence 
for things divine,* are put before us with all the vividness 
of life, just as they present themselves to our view in the 
pages of their own historians and orators. (^> Again, how 
striking and how thoroughly classical is the account of the 
tumult at Ephesus,' where almost every word receives 
illustration fix>m ancient coins and inscriptions, (^> as has 
been excellently shown in a recent work of great merit on 
the Life of St Paul I Or if we turn to Rome and the 
Roman systein, how truly do we find dq>icted the great 
and terrible Emperor whom all feared to provoke (^> — the 
provincial administration by proconsuls and others chiefly 
anxious that tumults should be prevented <^> — the con- 
temptuous religious tolerance <^> — the noble principles of 
Roman law, professed, if not always acted on, wherel^ 
accusers and accused were brought ^iace to fiice," and the 
latter had firee ^license to answer for themselves concern- 
ing the crimes laid against them^^C^) — the privileges of 
Roman citizenship, sometimes acquired by birth, sometimes 
by purchase <^> — the right of appeal possessed and exer- 
cised by the provincials (*^> — the treatment of prisoners (^ 
—the peculiar manner of chaining them W — the employ- 
ment of soldiers as their guards C*<) — the examination by 
torture (^) — the punishment of condemned persons, not 
being Roman citizens, by scourging and cruciflxionW — 
the manner of this punishment (^ — the practice of bearing 
the cross, (*®> of affixing a title or superscription, W of pla- 
cing soldiers under a centurion to watch the carrying into 
efiect of the sentence, («*> of ^ving the garments of the 
sufferer to these persons, (^'> of allowing the bodies after 

> Acta xviL 82, 83. • Ibid, verse 22. 

» Ibid. six. 28, et seqq. * Ibid. xxr. 16. 
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death to be buried by the ftiendt W— and the like! The 
sacred historians are as familiar, not only with the general 
charaoter, but even with some of the obscurer customs of 
Ghreeoe and Rome, as with those <^ their own comitrj, 
Fairij observant, and always fiuthfhl in their accounts, they 
continually bring before us little points which accord 
minutely with notices in profane writers neariy contem- 
porary with them, while occasionally they increase our 
knowledge of classic antiquity by touches harmonious with 
its spirit, but additional to the infonnation which we de- 
rive from the native authorities. <*'> 

Again, it has been with reason remaiked,^^ that the 
condition of the Jews beyond the limits of Palestine is 
represented by the Evangelical writers very agreeably to 
what may be gathered of it from Jewish and Heathen 
sources. The wide diq>er8ion of the chos^i race is one of 
the facts most evident upon the surfiuse of the New Testa- 
ment history. ^ Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and 
dwellers in Mesopotamia and Judsda and Ciq>padocia, 
Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, Egypt, and the 
parts of Libya about Cyrene, strangers of Rome, Cretesi 
and Arabians,^^ are said to have been witnesses at Jerusa- 
lem of the first ou^uring of the Holy Ghost In the 
travels <^ St. Paul through Asia Minor and Greece there 
is scarcely a city to which he comes but has a large body 
of Jewish residents. (^> C<Hnpare with these representa- 
tions thi9 statements of Agrippa the First in his letter to 
Caligula, as reported by the Jewish writer, Philo. «* The 
holy city, the place of my nativity," he says, **b the 
metropolis, not of Judaea only, but of most other countries, 
by means of the colonies which have been sent out of it 
from time to time — some to the neighboring countries of 



> Acts u. »-ll. 
17 
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Egjpt^ PhiBnida^ Syria, and CkBlesyria — some to more dis- 
tant regions, as Pampbylia, CSlida, Asia as fiur as Bithynia 
and the recesses of Pontns ; and in -Europe, Thessaly, 
Bceotia, Macedonia, .£tolia, Attica, Argos, Corinth, together 
with the most famous of the islands, Enbooa, Cyprus, and 
Crete; to say nothing of those who dwell beyond the 
Euphrates. For, excepting a small part of the Babylonian 
and other satrapies, all the countries which have a fertile 
territory possess Jewish inhaUtants ; so that if thou shalt 
show this kindness to my native place, thou wilt benefit 
not one city only, but thousands in every rc^on o( the 
world, in Europe, in Asia, in Afiica — on the continents, 
and in the islands — on the shores of the sea, and in the 
interior.^ (^ In a similar strain Fhilo himself boasts, that 
** one region does not contain the Jewish people, since it is 
exceedingly numerous ; but there are of them in almost all 
the flourishing countries of Europe and ^Asia, both conti- 
nental and insular.^ (^> And the customs of these dis- 
persed Jews are accurately represented in the New Testa- 
ment. That they consisted in part of native Jews, in part 
of converts or proselytes, is evident from Josephus ; W that 
they had places of worship, called synagogues or oratorio 
in the towns where they lived, appears from Philo ; that 
these were commonly by the seanside, or by a river-side, as 
represented in the Acts,* is plain from many authors ; W 
that they had also — at least sometimes — a synagogue be- 
lon^ng to them at Jerusalem, whither they resorted at the 
time of the feasts, is certain from the Talmudical wri- 
ters ;C^) that at Rome they consisted in great part of 
freedmen or "Libertines" — whence "the synagogue of 
the Libertines"* — may be gathered from Philo W and 
Tacitus. C^ Their feelings towards the apostolic preachers 

" Acts xri. 18, • Ibid. Ti. 9. 
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are such as we should expect fix>in persons whose doM 
contact with those of a different reli^on made them all the 
more zealons for their own; and their tomaltaons proceed- 
ings are in accordance with all that we learn from profane 
authors of the tone and temper of the Jews generally at 
this period. (^) 

n. I proceed now to consider the second of the three 
heads under which I proposed to cdlect the chief inciden- 
tal allusions to the civil history of the times contained in 
the New Testament. 

The civil governors and administrators distinctly men- 
tioned by the New Testament historians are the following 

— the Roman Emperors, Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius 

— the Jewish kings and princes, Herod the Great, Arche- 
laus, Herod the tetrarch, (or, as he is commonly called, 
Herod Antipas,) Philip the tetrarch, Herod Agrippa the 
first, and Herod Agrippa the second — the Roman gov- 
ernors, Cyrenius (or Quirinus,) Pontius Pilate, Sergius 
Paulus, Gallio, Festus, and Felix — and the Greek tetrarch, 
Lysanias. It may be shown from proftne sources, in 
almost every case, that these persons existed — that they 
lived at the time and bore the office assigned to them— 
that they were related to each other, where any relation- 
ship is stated, as Scripture declares — and that the actions 
ascribed to them are either actually such as they per- 
formed, or at least in perfect harmony with what profime 
history tells us of their characters. 

With regard to the Roman Emperors, it is enough to 
remark, that Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius occur in 
their right order, that St. Luke in pladng the commence- 
ment of our Lord's ministry in the fifteenth year of Tibe- 
rius^ and assigning to its duration a short term — probably 

* Luke lit 1. 
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three years — is in acoord with Tacitus, who makes Christ 
suffer under Tiberius (^^> — and that the birth of our Lord 
under Augustus,^ and the accession before the second jour- 
ney of St. Paul of Claudius,' are in harmony with the date 
obtainaUe from St. Luke for the crucifixion, and sufficiently 
suit the general scheme of profane chronology, which 
places the accession of Augustus forty-four years before 
that of Tiberius, and makes Claudius reign from A. D. 41 
to A. D. 54 No very close agreement can be here exhib- 
ited on account of the deficiency of an exact chronology, 
which the €k>spels share with many of the most important 
historical writings; but at any rate the notices are accord- 
ant with one another, and present, when compared with 
the dates furnished by profane writers, no difficulty of any 
real importance. C^^ 

The Jewish kings and princes whose names occur in the 
New Testament narrative, occupy a far more prominent 
place in it than the Roman Emperors. The Gospel narra- 
tive opens **in the days of Herod the king,*** who, as the 
fiither of Archelaus,* may be identified with the first monarch 
of the name, the son of Antipater, the Idumfean. C^) This 
monarch is known to have reigned in Palestine contempo- 
raneously with Augustus, who confirmed him in his king- 
dom, (^ and of whom he held the sovereignty till his 
decease. (^> Cunning, suspicion, and cruelty are the chief 
traits of his character as depicted in Scripture, and these 
are among his most marked characteristics in Josephus. (^> 
It has been objected to the Scriptural narrative, that 
Herod would not have been likely to inquire of the Magi 
at what time they first saw the star, since he expected 
them to return and give him a full description of the 

> Luke U. 1-7. • Acts xriiL 2. 

*Katt.U.l; LokeL5. «IUd.iL22. 
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child ; (^> bat this keen and sospieioas foresiglit, where hb 
own interests were (as he thought) concerned, is quite in 
keeping with the representations of Josephos, who makes 
him continually distrust those with whom he has any deal« 
ings. The consistency of the massacre at Bethlehem with 
his temper and disposition is now acknowledged ;(^>) scepti- 
cism has nothing to urge against it except the silence 
of the Jewish writers, which is a weak argument, and one 
outweighed, in my judgment, by the testimony, albeit 
somewhat late, and perhaps inaccurate, of Macrobius. (®) 

At the death of Herod the Great, his kingdom (accord-* 
mg to Josephus) was divided, with the consent of Augus- 
tus, among three of his sons. Archelaus received JudsBa, 
Samaria, and IdunuBa, with the title of ethnarch; Philip 
and Antipas were made tetrarchs, and received, the latter 
Galilee and Peraoa, the former Trachonitis and the adjoin- 
ing regions. (^) The notices of the Evangelists are confess- 
edly in complete accordance with these statements. C^) St 
Matthew mentions the succession of Archelaus in Judaea, 
and implies that he did not reign in Gtdilee;^ St. Luke 
records Philip's tetrarchy ;* while the tetrarohy of Antipas, 
who is designated by his family name of Herod, is dis- 
tinctly asserted by both Evangelists.* Moreover, St. Mat- 
thew implies that Archelaus bore a bad character at the 
time of his accession or soon afterwards, which is consist- 
ent with the account of Josephus, who tells us that he was 
hated by the other members of his £smuly, C^) and that 
shortly after his other's death he slew three thousand 
Jews on occasion of a tumult at Jerusalem. W The first 
three Evangelists agree as to the character of Herod 
Antipas, which is weak rather than cruel or bloodthirsty; 
and their portraiture is granted to be ''not inconsistent witl^ 

iMattiL22. *Liikeiii.l« * Ibid. ; liatt ziv. U 

17* 
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his character, as gathered fix>m otiier sotiroes,'' (^ Hie 
£sicts of his adultery with Herodias, the wife of one of hia 
brothers, (^) and of hia execution of John the Baptist for no 
crime that could be alleged against him, ^) are recorded 
by Josephns; and though in the latter case there is some 
i^parent diversity in the details, yet it is allowed that the 
different accounts may be reconciled. (^) 

The continuance of the tetrarchy of Philip beyond the 
fifteenth, and that of Antipaa beyond the eighteenth of 
Tiberius, is 0(mfirmed by Josephus, C9^> who also diows that 
the ethnarchy of Archelaus came speedily to an end, and 
that Jud89a was then reduced to the condition of a Roman 
province, and governed for a considerable space by Procu-* 
rators. C^) However, after a while, the various dominions 
of Herod the Great were reunited in the person of his 
grandson, Agrippa, the son of Aristobulus and brother of 
Herodias; who was allowed the title of king, and was in 
fiivor with both Caligula and Claudius. W It cannot be 
doubted that this person is the ** Herod the king'' of the 
Acts,^ whose persecution of the Church, whose impious 
pride, and whose miserable death are related at length by 
the sacred historian. My hearers are probably familiar 
with that remarkable passage of Josephus in which he 
records with less accuracy of detail than St. Luke the 
striking circumstances of this monarch's decease — the 
** set day " — the public assemblage — the " royal dress " — 
the impious flattery — its complacent reception — the sud- 
den judgment — the excruciating disease — the speedy 
death. (^> Nowhere does pro&ne history furnish a more 
striking testimony to the substantial truth of the sacred 
narrative — nowhere is the superior exactness of the latter 
over the former more conspicuous. 

> AetBxn. 1. 
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On the death of Herod Agri{q>ay Jad^a (as Josephos 
mfbrms ns) became once more a Roman provmce nnder 
Procurators ;C^> but the small kingdom of Chalcis was, a 
few years later, conferred by Glaadins on this Herod's son, 
Agrippa the Second, who afterwards receiyed other terri- 
tories. C^> This prince is evidently the ^king Agrippa ** 
before whom St Paul pleaded his canse.^ The Bemice 
who is mentioned as accompanying him on his yisit to Fes- 
tOBy* was his sister, who lived with him and commonly 
aocompanied him upon his joameys.C^ Besides his sep- 
arate sovereignty, he had received from the Emperor a 
species of ecclesiastical supremacy in Jnd»a, where he had 
the superintendence of the temple, the direction of the 
saored treasory, and the right of nominathig the High 
Priests. W These circumstances account sufficiently for 
his visit to JudsBa, and explain the anxiety of Festus that 
he should hear St. Paul, and St Paul's willingness to plead 
before him. 

The Roman Procurators, Pontius Pilate, Felix, and Fes- 
tus, are prominent personages in the history of Josephus, 
where they occur in the proper chronological position, (^> 
and bear characters very agreeable to those which are 
assigned them by the sacred writers. The vacillation of 
Pilate, his timidity, and at the same time his occasional 
violence, <^<*) the cruelty, injustice, and rapacity of Felix, (*®*) 
and the comparatively equitable and mild character of Fes- 
tus, (^^ are apparent in the Jewish historian; and have 
some sanction from other writers, (i®) The character of 
Oallio, proconsul of Achaia<^^> and brother of the philoso- 
pher Seneca, is also in close accordance with that which 
may be gathered from the expressions of Seneca and Sta- 
tins, who speak of him as ^deli^tful'' or ^ charming." (i^> 

' Acts xxY. 18, et teqq. ' Ibid. 
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Of Qmriniis (or Cyrenim) it ia enough to say that he waa 
Prefiident of Syria shortly after the deposition of Arche- 
laos, and that he wm certidnly sent to effect a ^taxing" or 
enrohnent of all persons within his province, Palestine 
included. (^) Sergios Paulas is unknown to us except 
from St. Luke's account of him ;^ but his name b one which 
was certainly borne by Romans of this period, (^^ and his 
office is designated correctly. C^**) 

The Greek tetrarch, Lysanias, is the only civil governor 
mentioned in the New Testament about whom there is any 
real difficulty. A Ly^anias held certainly a government in 
these parts in the time of Antony ;(i^) but this person was 
put to death more than thirty years before the birth of 
Christ, (i^> and therefore cannot be the prince mentioned 
as ruling over Abilene thirty years after Christ's birth. It 
is argued that St. Luke ^ erred," being misled by the cir- 
cumstance that the region continued to be known as "the 
Abilene of Lysanias" down to the time of the second 
Agrippa.(^i^) But, on the other hand, it is allowed that a 
second Lysanias might have existed without obtaining men- 
tion from proflane writers ;(^**> and the fects, that Abilene 
was in Agrippa's time connected with the name Lysanias, 
and that there is no reason to believe that it formed any 
part of the dominions of the first Lysanias, &vor the view, 
that a second Lysanias, a descendant of the first, obtained 
from Augustus or Tiberius an investiture of the tract in 
question. (^^^) 

in. It now only remains to touch briefly on a few of the 
remarkable facts in the New Testament narrative which 
might have been expected to attract the attention of pro- 
fane historians, and of which we should naturally look to 
have some record. Such facts are the " decree from Caesar 

1 Acts zili. 7-12. 
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Angostiifl that all the world should be taxed**' — the <* tax- 
ing'* of Cyrenius* — the preaching and death of John the 
Bi^ptist — oar Lord's execution as a criminal — the adultery 
of Herod Antipas — the disturbances created by the impos- 
tors Theudas and Judas of Galilee* — the death of Herod 
Agrippa — the £unine in the days of Claudius^ — and the 
"uproar" of the Egyptian who "led out into the wilderness 
four thousand men that were murderers.**' Of these events 
almost one half have been already shown to have been 
recorded by profane writers whose works are still ex- 
tant. C^"> The remainder will now be considered with the 
brevity which my limits necessitate. 

It has been asserted that no "taxing of all the world"-* 
that is, of the whole Roman Empire — took place in the 
time of Augustus ;<"*> but as the opposite view is main- 
tained by SavignyC"®) — the best modem authority upon 
Roman law — this assertion cannot be considered to need 
examination here. A far more important objection to St. 
Luke's statement is derived from the time at which this 
"taxing" is placed by him. Josephus mentions the exten- 
sion of the Roman census to Judiea under Cyrenius, at least 
ten years later — after the removal of Archelau8,(**7> and 
seems to speak of this as the first occasion on which his 
countrymen were compelled to submit to this badge of sub- 
jection. It is argued that this must have been the first 
occasion; and the words <rf St. Luke (it is said) — "this 
taxing was first made when Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria" — show that he intended the taxing mentioned by 
Josephus, which he consequently misdated by a decade of 
years. (^^ But the meaning of the passage in St. Luke is 
doubtful in the extreme ; and it admits of several explana- 

iLukeiLl. *Ibid.Tene2. > Acts v. 86, 37. 

«Ibid.zL28. •Ibid.zzL38. 
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tiona which reconcile it with all that Josephns says^C^^ 
Perhaps, the best explanation is that of WhistonC^^) and 
Prideanx (^> — that the design of Augostus was first fuUy 
executed (iyipato) when Cyrenios was governor, though 
the decree went forth and the enrolment commenced ten 
years earlier. 

The taxing of Cyrenios of which St. Lnke speaks in this 
passage, and to which he also alludes in the Acts,^ is (as we 
hare seen) very folly narrated by Josephus. It caused the 
rebellion mentioned in Gamaliel's speech, which was 
headed by Judas of Galilee, who ^drew away much people 
after him," but ** perished," — all, as many as obeyed him, 
being ^ dispersedJ* * This account harmonizes weU with 
that of Josephus, who regards the followers of Judas as 
numerous enough to constitute a sect, (^^> and notes their 
reappearance in the course of the last war with Rome, by 
which it is shown that though scattered they had not 
ceased to exist. <^*^> 

The disturbance created by a certain Theudas, some 
time before the rebeUion of Judas of Galilee, seems not to 
be mentioned by any ancient author. The identity of name 
is a very insufficient ground for assuming this impostor to 
be the same as the Theudas of Josephus, C^^) who raised 
troubles in the procuratorship of Cuspius Fadus, about ten 
years after Gamaliel made his speech. There were, as 
Josephus say8,(^^) ^innumerable disturbances ** in Judaaa 
about this time ; and it is not at all improbable that within 
the space of forty years, during which a number of impos- 
tors gathered .followers and led them to destruction, two 
should have borne the same name. Nor can it be concdd- 
ered surprising that Josephus has passed over the earlier 
Theudas, since his followers were only four hundred, and 

1 Acts T. 87. ' Ibid, venw 36* 
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thioe the historian evidently omits all bat the most impor- 
tant of the troubles which had afflicted his country. 

The **uproar'' of the Egyptian who "led out into the 
wilderness four thousand men that were murderers," ^ 
is described at length by the Jewish writer, 0^ the only 
noticeable difference between his account and that of St 
Lake being that Josephus in his present text calls the 
number of this impostor's followers thirty thousand From 
internal evidence there is reason to think that ifiVftCfUH is 
a corrupt reading; (^> but even as the text stands, it does 
not contradict St. Luke ; for the four thousand of St. Luke 
are the number whom the impostor ^M cut into the wit 
demess," while the thirty thousand of Josephus are the 
number whom he ^^hrcugld from the wilderness" to attack 
Jerusalem. 

The ^ fionine in the days of Claudius"* is mentioned by 
several writers. Josephus tells us that it was severe in 
Palestine in the fourth year of this emperor; Dio, Tacitus, 
and Suetonius, speak of it as raging somewhat later in 
Rome itself (^^) Helena, queen of Adiabene — the richest 
portion of the ancient Assyria — brought relief to the Jews 
on the occasion, as St. Barnabas and St. Paul did to the 
Christians.* The agreement is here complete, even if the 
words of Agabus's prophecy are pressed — for the scarcity 
seems to have been general throughout the Empire. 

This review — > imperfect as it necessarily is — will proba- 
bly be felt to suffice for our present purpose. We have 
found that the New Testament, while in its main narrative 
it treats of events with which heathen writers were not likely 
to ccmcem themselves, and which tiiey could not represent 
truly, contains — inextricably interwoven with that main 
narrative — a vast body of incidental allusions to the civil 

> Acts xxL SS. * Ibid. xi. 28. * Ibid, verses 29, 30. 
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history of the times, capable of being tested by oomparisoa 
with the works of profane historians. We hare snbmitted 
the greater part — or at any rate a great part — of these 
incidental allusions to the test of such comparison ; and we 
have found, in all but some three or four cases, an entire 
and striking harmony. In no case have we met with clear 
and certain disagreement; sometimes, bat Tery rarely, the 
accounts are difficult to reconcile, and we may suspect 
them of real disagreement — a result which ought not to 
cause ufl any astonishment. Profane writers are not in&lli« 
ble ; and Josephns, our chief profime authority for the time, 
has been shown, in matters where he does not come into 
any collision with the Christian Scriptures, to ^teem with 
inaccuracies.^ 0^ If in any case it should be thought that 
we must dioose between Josephus and an Evangdist, 
sound criticism requires that we should prefer the latter to 
the former. Josephus is not entirely honest : he has his 
Roman masters to please, and he is prejudiced in &Tor of 
his own sect^ the Pharisees. He has also been convicted 
of error, (**^> which is not the case with any Evangelist. 
His authority therefore is, in the eyes of an historical critic, 
inferior to that of the Gospel writers, and in any instance of 
contradiction, it would be necessary to disregard it. In 
tBLCty however, we are not reduced to this necessity. The 
Jewish writer nowhere actually contradicts our Scriptures, 
and in hundreds of instances he confirms them. It is 
evident that the entire historical framework, in which the 
Gospel picture is set, is real; that the &cts of the civil his- 
tory, small and great, are true, and the personages correctly 
depicted. To suppose that there is this minute historical 
accuracy in all the accessories of the story, and that the 
story itself is mythic, is absurd ; unless we will declare the 
Apostles and their companions to have sought to palm 
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upon mankind a tale which they knew to be fidse, and to 
have aimed at obtaining credit for their fiction by elaborate 
attention to these minutiie. From such an avowal even 
Rationalism itself would shrink; but the only alternative is 
to accept the entire history as authentic — as, what the 
Church has always believed it to be, thb Tbuth. <^A11 
truth is contained in the GtospeL" (^^> ^ It is but just, that 
he who was worthy of the title of an Evangelist, should be 
exempt from all suspicion of either negligence or falso- 
bood.''(»») "The Evangelists had perfect knowledge, . . , 
and if any one does not yield his assent to them, he contemns 
those who were partners of the Lord, he contemns Christ 
himself he oontenma also the Father.^ ^(i^> Such has been 
the uniform teaching of the Church of Christ from the first 
— and modem Rationalism has failed to show any reason 
why we should reject it. 

* « Veritas omnis in ETangelio continetur.** " Ab hoe, qtii Erange- 
lista esse meruit, Tel negligentis Tel mendacii sospidonem aeqaum est 
pTopnlsari." «« ETangelistaB hAbiienmt peHbetam agnitioiieiii • • . qoi- 
bus si quia non aasentit, speniit quidem participea Domini, qienut et 
ipsom Chriatnm, spemit et Ffttrem.'' 

18 
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LECTURE VIII. 

TEM FSABItm THBBBFOma lAXD UirrO RIV, THOU VMAMMBT KBCOBD OT 
TUT8ELP; THT RECORD IS KOT TRUX. JB8V8 ANSWERED AND SAID 
UNTO THEM, THOUOH I BEAR RECORD OF MTSBLP, TET XT RECORD IS 
TRUB. — /OHM VIU. 13,14. 

Iv the evidence from pro&ne sonroeB to the primary 
fietots of the New Testament narrative be, as was admitted 
in the last Lecture, disappointingly scanty, the defect is 
more than made up to us by the copious abundance of 
those notices which early Christian writers have left us of 
the whole series of occurrences forming the basis of our 
Religion. It has been customary with Christian apologists 
to dwell more espedally on the profane testimony, despite 
its scantiness — doubtless because it has been felt that % 
certain amount of suspicion is regarded as attaching to 
those who " bear record of themselves,*' and that the evi- 
dence of Christian witnesses to the truth of Christianity is 
in some degree a record of this nature. But our Lord's 
words teach us that self- witness, however unconvincing to 
the adversary, may be valid and true; and certainly it 
is difficult to conceive how the fidl acceptance of the 
Christian fisu^ts, and conformity of the profession and life 
thereto, renders a witness unworthy of belief whose testi- 
mony would have been regarded as of the highest value if 
he had stopped short of such acceptance, and while admit- 
ting the fiicts to a certain extent had remained a Heathen 

(20S) 
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or a Jew. Had Justin Martyr, for instance, when he in- 
quired into Christianitj, found the evidence for it sudi as 
he could resist, and Hyed and died a Platonic philosopher, 
instead of renouncing all fdr Christ and finally sealing his 
testimony with his blood, what a value would have been 
set upon any recognition in his writings of the life and 
miracles of C^uist or the sufferings of the early CSiristians ! 
It is difficult to see why he deserves less credit, because he 
found the evidences for the Chiistian doctrine so strong 
that he felt compelled to become a believer. (^) At any 
rate, if for controversial purposes the aignment derivable 
from the testimony of Christians be viewed as weak, it 
must possess a weight for those who believe fkr exceeding 
that of the witness of Jews and Heathens, and must there- 
fore deserve a place in any summary that is made of the 
Historical Evidences to the truth of the Christian Reli^on. 
It has been sometimes urged that the early Christians 
were persons of such low rank and station, so wanting in 
refinement, education, and that critical discernment which 
is requisite to enable men fidrly to judge of the claims of a 
new religion, that their decision in &vor of Christianity is 
entitled to little respect — since they must have been quite 
unable to appreciate the true value of its evidences. C') 
This objection claims to base itself on certain admissions 
of the earliest Christian preachers themselves, who remark 
that •^not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble, were called."* But such expresdons are 
not to be pressed too fer. In their very letter they do but 
declare the general condition of the converts ; while they 
imply that there were, even in the first times, some excep- 
tions — persons to whom the terms, "wise men after the 
flesh, mighty, and noble,** might have been properly i^ 

> 1 Cor. L 26. 
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pHed ; and tiie examples of St. Paul himself of Dionynaa 
the Areopagite, of the BthiofHan ennuoh, of ^Eraatns the 
chamberlain of the dty^^ and of the eonverto from *^ Cmasa^n 
hoosdiold,''' are auffident to diow that the Gospel foimd 
its own in eyerjr rank and grade of society, and if it was 
embraced most readfly by the poor and despised, still 
gathered to it ** chosen vessels'" fixnn among the educated, 
and occasionally from among the rich and great Tlie 
early Christians furnished, for their number, a considera- 
ble body of writers; and these writers will bear compari- 
son in respect of every intellectual qualification with the 
best Heathen authors of the period. Justin Martyr, Athe- 
nagoras, Tertullian, Origen, Clement, would have been 
reckoned authors of eminence, had they not been ^ Fathers,** 
and are at least as good evidence for the historical facts of 
the age immediately preceding their own, as Tacitus, Sue- 
tonius, and Dio. It will be my object in the present 
Lecture to show that these writers, and others of the same 
age or even earlier, bear copious witness to the fiicts re- 
corded in the historical books of the New Testament, and 
are plainly as convinced of their reality as of that of any 
fiicts whatever which they have occasion to mention. 

The Epistle ascribed to St Barnabas by Clement of 
Alexandria C> and Origen, (*) whether really the work <rf 
that person or no, is at any rate one of the most ancient of 
the uninspired Christian writings, belonging as it does to 
the first, or to the eariy part of the second century. (^) 
The writei^s object is to explain the spiritual meaning of 
the Old Testament ; and in the course of his exposition he 
mentions as undoubted fiicts the miracles of Christ — his 
i^pointment of his apostles — their number, twelve — his 
scourgmg — his being smitten on the fiice — his being set 

' Bom. zri. 28. ' Fhilipp. iv. 22. ' Acts ix. 15. 
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ftt nought and jested upon — hk being arrayed in a scarlet 
robe — his crucifizion — his receiving gall and vinegar to 
drink — his death — the casting of lots upon his garment — 
his resurrection on the first day of the week — and his 
final ascension into heaven. (^> All these notices moreover 
occur in a small tract, chiefly concerned with the Old Tes- 
tament, and extending to no more than ten or twelve 
ordinary pages. 

An Epistle of St. Clement, Bishop of Rome, to the 
Corinthians, is allowed on all hands to be genuine. 0) This 
woik was certainly composed in the first century, before 
some of the writings of St. John ; and its author, the 
** fellow-laborer" of St. Paul,* must have had firequent com- 
munication with those who had witnessed the great events 
in Judiea which formed the foundation of the new religion. 
The object of the Epistle is to compose existing dissensions 
in the Corinthian Church, and its tone is from first to last 
hortatory and didaotia Historical allusions only find a 
place in it casually and incidentally. Yet it contains a 
mention of Christ's descent from Jacob, of his great power 
and regal dignity, his voluntar^i; humiliaticm, his sufferings, 
the character of his teadiing, his death for man, his resur- 
rection, t^he mission of the aposties, their inspiration by the 
Holy Ghost, their preaching in many lands, their ordination 
of elders in every city, the special eminence in the Church 
of Saints Peter and Paul, the sufferings of St. Peter, the 
hardships endured by St. Paul, his distant travels, his many 
imprisonments, his flights, his stoning, his bonds, his testi- 
mony before rulers. (^) The &ct of St. Paul's having 
written an Epistie to the Corinthians is also asserted; O 
and an allusion is made, in connection with that Epistie, to 
the early troubles and divisions which the great Apostie 



1 PbiHpp. iy. 3. 
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had oomposed, when the seyeral sections of the newly- 
planted Church strove together in a jealous spirit, affirming 
themselves to be « of Paul,*' or «*of ApoUos," or **of 
Cephas," or even «* of Christ'* 

Ignatius, Bec<md Bishop of Antioch, who succeeded to 
that see in about the year of the destruction of Jerusfr* 
lem,(i®) and was martyred nearly forty years later, A. D. 
107, (^^) left behind him certain writings, which are quoted 
with great respect by subsequent Fathers, but the exist^ice 
of which at the present day is questioned. Writings under 
the name of Ignatius have come down to us in various 
shapes. Three Ejusties, universally r^purded as spu^ 
rious, (^ exist only in Latin. Twelve others are found in 
Greek, and also in two ancient Latin versions; and of 
these, seven exist in two different forms — a longer, and a 
shorter one. Most modem critics accept these seven, in 
their shorter form, as genuine. (^^^ They are identical witii 
the seven mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome, <^^> and they 
are thought to be free from the internal di%;ulties, which 
cause suspicion to attach to the longer recension, as well as 
to the Epiaties which those writers do not name. Doubts 
have, however, been recentiy started even with respect to 
these seven. The discovery in a very ancient MS. of a 
Syriac version of three Epistles only out of the seven, 
and these three in a still briefer form than that of the 
shorter Greek recension, together with the remarkable frict 
that the few eaiiy references which we possess to the writ- 
ings of Ignatius are to passages in exactiy these three 
compositions — has induced some learned men of our own 
day to adopt the view, that even the shorter Greek recen- 
sion is largely interpolated, and that nothing beyond tiie 
three Episties of the Syiiac version can be depended upon 
fis certainly written by the Antiochian Bishop. C^) If we 
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Biiopt thifl <q>inion, the testimonj of Ignatius to the histori- 
cal truth of the New Testament narrative will be somewhat 
scanty -t- if we abide by the views generally prevalent be- 
fore the Syriao version was discovered, and still maintained 
since that discovery by some divines of great learning and 
excellent judgmenty(^^> it will be as ftdl and satisfiu^tory as 
that borne by St. Clement. In the seven Epistles we find 
notices of the descent of Christ firom David — his concep- 
tion by the Holy Ohost-^his birth of a virgin — her name, 
Mary — his manifestation by a star — his baptism by John 
— its motive, <^that he might fUlfil all righteousness"^ — 
his appeals to the Prophets — the anointing of his head 
with ointment — his sufferings and crucifixion under Pon- 
tius Pilate and Herod the tetrarch — his resurrection, not 
on the Sabbath, but on the ^Lord's day" — the resurrec- 
tion throu^ his power of some of the old prophets — his 
i^pearance to his disciples and command to them to ^han- 
dle him and see"' that he was not a spirit — his eating and 
drinking with them after he had risen — the mission of the 
Apostles — their obedience to Christ — their authority over 
the Church — the inclusion of Saints Peter and Paul in 
their number. C^^) I^ on the contrary, we confine ourselves 
to the Syriac version — by which the entire writings of St. 
^;natius are comprised in about five pages C^®) — we lose the 
greater portion of these testimonies, but we still retain those 
to the birth of Christ firom the Virgin Mary — his manifesta- 
tion by a star — his many sufferings — his crucifixion — and 
the apostolic mission of Saints Peter and PauL 

Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, a disciple of St John, and 
a younger contemporary of Ignatius, left behind him a sin- 
gle Epistle, addressed to the Philippians, which we possess 
in the original Greek, with the exception of three or four 

* Matt iiL 15. ' Luke xziy. 89. 
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sections, where the Greek text is wanting, and we have 
only a Latin version. (^^) In this Epistle, which is a short 
composition, and, like the other remains of early Christian 
antiquity, of a hortatory character, we find allosionB to the 
homhle life of Christ, his ministering to those ahoat him, 
the character of his preaching, his sufferings, death upon 
the cross, resurrection, and ascension to heaven ; his prom- 
ise to ^ raise up his disciples at the last day"^ — the sufier* 
ings of 8t. Paul and the other Apostles, the preaching of 
St. Paul at Philippi, and the fact of his having written an 
Epistle to the Philippians.(**> We also learn from IrensBus 
that this Father used to relate his conversations with St 
John and others, who had seen the Lord, and to repeat 
what they had told him both of the teaching and mirades 
of Jesus. W 

A work of the first or earlier half of the second century 
has come down to us under the name of ** The Shepherd of 
Hermas." Eusebius and Jerome ascribe it to the Hermas 
who is saluted by St. Paul at the end of his Epistle to the 
Romans ;W but there are reasons for assigning it to a later 
Hermas — the brother of Pius, who was the ninth bishop 
of Rome. W This work is an allegory on a large scale, and 
consequently cannot contain any direct historical testimony. 
Its tone is- consonant with the Christian story, and it con- 
tains some allusions to the mission of the Apostles, their trav- 
els for the purpose of spreading the truth over the world, 
and the sufferings to which they were exposed in conse- 
quence ;C**) but on the whole it is of little service towards 
establishing the truth of any facta 

It was not until the Christian writers addressed them- 
selves to the world without — and either undertook the task 
of refuting the adversaries of the truth, or sought by Apolo- 

1 John tL 40. 
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gies to recommend the new religion to their acceptance — 
that the facts of the Christian story came naturally to oc* 
cnpy a prominent place in their compositions. Qnadratus, 
Bishop of Athens in the early part of the second century, 
was, so far as we know, the first to write a defence of 
jOhristianity addressed to the Heathen, which he seems to 
have presented to the Emperor Adrian W about the year 
A. D. 122. This work is unfortunately lost, but a passage 
preserved by Eusebius gives us an indication of the sort of 
evidence which it would probably have furnished in abun- 
dance. ^ The works of our Saviour," says Quadratus, ^ were 
always conspicuous, for they were real; both they which were 
healed and they which were raised from the dead; who were 
seen not only when they were healed or raised, but for a long 
time afterwards ; not only while he dwelt on this earth, but 
also after his departure, and for a good while after it; inso- 
much that some of them have reached to our times." W 

About twenty-five years after Quadratus had presented 
his "Apology" to Adrian, his younger contemporary, Jus- 
tin, produced a similar composition, which he presented to 
the first Antonine, probably about A. D. 148. C*') Soon 
afterwards he published his "Dialogue with Tryphon" — 
an elaborate controversial work, defensive of Christianity 
from the attacks of Judaism. Finally, about A. D. 165, or 
a little earlier, he vn^te a second "Apology," which he l)re- 
sented to Marcus Aurelius and the Roman Senate. (^) It 
has been truly observed, that from the writings of this 
Father — "the earliest, of whose works we possess any con- 
siderable remMns"W — there "might be collected a tolera- 
bly complete account of Christ's life, in all points i^reeing 
with that which is delivered in our Scriptures." W Justin 
declares the marriage of Mary and Joseph — their descent 
from David — the miraculous conception of Christ — the 
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intention of Joseph to put away his wife privily — the ap- 
pearance to him of an angel which forbade him — the 
angelic determination of the name Jesns, with the reason 
assigned for it — the journey firom Nazareth to Bethlehem 
— the birth of our Lord there — his lying in a manger — his 
circumdfflon — the extraordinary appearance of a star — , 
the coming of the Wise Men — their application to Herod 
—their adoration and gifts— the warning to them not to 
return to Herod — the descent into Egypt — the massacre 
of the Innocents — the death of Herod and accession of 
Archelaus — the return from Egypt — the obscure eariy 
life of Christ, and his occupation as a carpenter — his bap- 
tism by St John the Baptist in Jordan — the descent of 
the Spirit upon him in the form of a dove — the testimony 
borne to his greatness by John — his temptation by the 
devil— the character of his teaching — his conftitation of 
his opf^onents — his miracles — his prophecies of the suffer- 
ings which should befiill his disciples — his chan^ng Si- 
mon^s name to Peter, and the occasion of it — his naming 
the sons of Zebedee, Boanerges — ^his triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem riding upon an ass — his institution of the Eu- 
charist — his singing a hynm with his disciples — his visit 
to the Mount of Olives on the eve of his crucifixion, accom- 
panied by the three fevered apostles, and the prayer there 
offered to the Father — his silence before Pilate — his being 
sent by Pilate to Herod — hb sufferings and crucifixion — 
the mockery of those who stood by — the casting of lots 
for the garment— the flight of the apostles — the words on 
giving up the ghost — the burial at eventide — the resur- 
rection on the third day — the appearances to the apostles 
— the explanation to them of the prophecies — the ascen- 
sion into heaven as they were looking on — the preaching 
of the apostics afterwards — the descent of the Holy Ghost 
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—the conyersion of the Glentiles — the rapid spread of the 
Gospel throag}i all lands. (^> No one can pretend to. doabt 
bat that in Justin's time the &ct8 of the New Testament 
Hist<My were received as simple tnith — not only by him- 
self but by Christians generally, in whose name his Apolo- 
^es were written and presented to the Roman Emperors. 

It is needless to carry this demonstration further, or to 
produce similar lists from Athenagoras,Tertullian, Irenaeus, 
Origen, and others. From the time of Justin the Church 
of Christ can show a series of writers, who not only exhibit 
incidentally their belief of the &cts which form the basis 
of the Christian Religion, but who also testify explicitly 
to the universal reception among Christians of that narra- 
tive of the fisusts which we possess in the New Testament 
—a narrative which, as was shown in the last Lecture, <^> 
they maintain to be absolutely and in all respects true. 
Those who awert the mythic character of the New Testa- 
ment history, must admit as certain that its mythic charac- 
ter was unsuspected by the Christians of the second century, 
who received with the most entire and simple faith the 
whole mass of facts put forth in the Gk>6pel8 and the Acts, 
regarding them as real and actual occurrences, and appeal- 
ing to profane history for their confirmation in various most 
important particulars. To fair and candid minds the evi- 
dence adduced from uninspired writers of the first century, 
though comparatively scanty, is (I think) sufficient to show 
that their belief was the same as that of Christians in the 
second, and that it was just as firm and undoubting. 

The arguments hitherto adduced have been drawn from 
the literary compositions of the first ages of Christianity. 
Till recently these have been generally regarded as pre- 
senting the whole existing proof of the fiuth and practice <^ 
the early Church : and sceptics have therefore been eager to 
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throw eyeiy possiUe doubt upon them, and to nnunt4^m 
that forgery and interpolation have 80 vitiated this Boorce 
of knowledge as to render it altogether untmstwordiy.C^ 
The efforts made, weak and contemptible as they are felt 
to be by scholars and critics, have nevertheless had a ceis 
tain influence over the general tone of tbou^t on the sub- 
ject, and have caused many to r^ard the early infancy of 
Christianity as a dim and shadowy cloud-land, in which 
nothing is to be seen, except a few figures of bishops and 
martyrs moving uncertainly amid the general darkness. 
Under these circumstances it is well that attention should 
be called — as it has been called recently by several publi- 
cations of greater or less researched) — to the monttmenial 
remains of early Christian times which are still extant, and 
which take us back in the most lively way to the first ages 
of the Church, exhibiting bef<H^ our eyes those primitive 
communities, which Apostles founded, over which Apos- 
tolic men presided, and in which Confessors and Martyrs 
were almost as numerous as ordinary Christians* As when 
we tread the streets of Pompeii, we have the life of the old 
Pagan worid brought before us with a vividness which 
makes all other representations appear dull and tame, so 
when we descend into the Catacombs of Rome we seem to 
see the struggling persecuted community, whidi there, "in 
dens and caves of the earth," ^ wrought itself a hidden 
home, whence it went forth at last conquering and to con- 
quer, triumphantly establishing itself on the ruins of the old 
religion, and bending its heathen persecutors to the yoke 
of Christ. Time was when the guiding spirits of our Church 
not only neglected the study of these precious remnants of 
an antiquity which ought to be fiEtr dearer to us than that of 
Greece or Pagan Rome, of Egypt, Assyria, or Babylon— 

> Heb. zL 88. 
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bat even ventnred to speak of them with contempt, as the 
recent creations of Papal forgers, who had placed among 
the arenaricB or sandpits of heathen times the pretended 
memorials of saints who were never bom, and of martyrs 
who never suffered. (^> But with increased learning and 
improved candor modem Anglicanism has renounced 
this shallow and untenable theory; and it is at length 
admitted universally, alike by the Protestant and the 
Romanist, that the Catacombs themselves, their present 
contents, and the series of inscriptions which have been 
taken from them and placed in the Papal galleries, are 
genuine remains of primitive Christian antiquity, and 
exhibit to us — imperfectly, no doubt, but so far as their 
evidence extends, truly — the condition and belief of the 
Church of Christ in the first ages. 

For it is impossible to doubt that the Cataoombs belong 
to the earliest times of Christianity. It was only during 
the ages of persecution that the Christians were content to 
hide away the memorials of their dead in gloomy galleries 
deep below the earth's sur£EU^ where few eyes could ever 
rest on them. With liberty and security came the practice 
of burying within, and around, the churches, which grew 
up on all sides ; and though undoubtedly the ancient burial 
places would not have been deserted all at once, since 
habit and affection would combine to prevent such disuse, 
yet still from the time of Constantine burying in the Cata- 
combs must havie been on the decline, and the bulk of the 
tombs in them must be regarded as belonging to the first 
three centuries. The fixed dates obtainable from a certain 
number of the tombs confirm this view ; and the style of 
ornamentation and form of the letters used in the inscrip- 
tions, are thought to be additional evidence of its oof- 
rectness. 

19 
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What then is iStke evidence of the Cataoombe? In the 
first place, it is conclosive as to the vast number of the 
Christians in these early ages, when Uiere was nothing to 
tempt men, and every thing to disincUne them, towards em- 
bracing the persecnted fidth. The Catacombs are calcn* 
lated to extend over nine hundred miles of streets, and to 
contain ahnost seven millions of graves I (^> The Roman 
Christians, it wiU be remembered, are called by Tacitus ^a 
vast multitude"— -(ingens multitude) — in the time of 
Nero ; (^^ by the age of "Valerian they are reckoned at one 
half the population of the city ; (^ but the historical records 
of the past have never been thought to indicate that their 
number approached at all near to what this calculation — 
which seems fairly made W — would indicate. Seven mil- 
lions of deaths in (say) four hundred years would, under 
ordinary circumstances^ imply an average peculation of 
from five hundred thousand to seven hundred thousand — 
an amount immensely beyond any estimate that has hith- 
erto been made of the number of Roman Christians at any 
portion of the period. Perhaps the calculation of the 
number of graves may be exaggerated, and probably the 
proportion of deaths to population was, under the peculiar 
circumstances, unusually large; but still the evidence of 
vast numbers which the Catacombs ftimish cannot wholly 
mislead ; and we may regard it as established beyond all 
reasonable doubt, that in spite of the general contempt and 
hatred, in spite of the constant ill-usage to which they were 
exposed, and the occasional ** fiery trials" which proved 
them, tlie Christians, as early as the second century, 
formed one of the chief elements in the population of 
Rome. 

In the next place, the Catacombs afford proof of the 
dangers and sufferings to which the early Christians were 
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ezposecL Withoat anwnnipg that the phials which have 
contained a red liqaid, found in so many of the tombSi 
must have held blood, and that therefore they are certain 
signs of martyrdom, and withoat r^arding the palm- 
branch as nnmistakable evidence of the same(^) — we may 
find in the Catacombs a good deal of testimony confirma- 
tory of those writers who estimate at the highest the num- 
ber of Christians who suffisred death in the great persecu- 
tions. The number of graves, if we place it at the lowest, 
compared with the highest estimate of the Christian popu- 
lation that is at all probable, would give a proportion of 
deaths to population enormously above the average — a 
result which at any rate lends support to those who assert 
that in the persecutions of Aurelius, Dedus, Diocletian, 
and others, vast multitudes of Christians were massacred. 
Further, the word Martyr is frequent upon the tombs ; and 
often where it is absent, the inscription otherwise shows 
that the deceased lost his life on account of his religion. (^i> 
Sometimes the view opens on us, and we see, besides the 
individual buried, a long vistaof similar sufferers — as when 
one of Aurelius's victims exclaims — ^O unhappy times, 
in which amid our sacred rites and prayers, — in the very 
caverns, — we are not safe ! What is more wretched than 
our life?' What more wretched than a death, when it is 
impossible to obtain burial at the hands of fiiends or 
relatives? Still at the end they shine Uke stars in Heaven. 
A poor life is his, who has lived in Christian times I"* (*> 

Again, the Catacombs fiumish a certain amount of evi- 
dence with respect to the belief of the early Christians. 

1 ii O tempoxm in&tista ! quibiu inter sacra et Tota ne in caremis 
qiiidem salyaxi possimus. Quid miseriiu yita ? Sed quid miaeriua in 
morte, cum ab amids et parentibus aepeliri nequeant? Tandem in 
coelo coruscant ! Parom Tizit qui yvdt in Christiania temporibua.'* 
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The doctrine of the resurrection is implied or expressed on 
almost every tombstone which has been discovered. The 
Christian is not dead — he •* rests'* or •*sleeps'' — he is not 
buried, but •* ckposited^ in his grave (^> — and he is always 
*^at peace,'' (in pace.) The survivors do not mourn his loss 
despairingly, but express trust, resignation, or moderate 
grie£ (^> The Anchor, indicative of the Christian's ** sure 
and certain hope," is a common emblem ; and the Phcenix 
and Peacock are used as more speaking signs of the Resur* 
rection. The Cross appears, though not the Crucifix ; and 
other emblems are employed, as the Dove and the Cock, 
which indicate belief in the sacred narrative as we possess 
it. There are also a certain number of pictures in the Cata- 
combs; and these represent ordinarily historical scenes 
from the Old or New Testament, treated in a uniform and 
conventional way, but clearly expressive of belief in the 
facts thus represented. The Temptation of Eve — Moses 
striking the rock — Noah welcoming the return of the 
Dove — Elijah ascending to heaven — Daniel among the 
lions — Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego in the fiery 
furnace — Jonah under the gourd — Jonah swallowed by 
the whale — and Jonah vomited out on the dry land, are 
the favorite subjects from the Old Testament ; while from 
the New Testament we find the Adoration of the Wise 
Men — their interview with Herod — the Baptism of Christ 
by John the Baptist — the healing of the Paralytic — the 
turning of the water into wine — the feeding of the five 
thousand — the raising of Lazarug — the Last Supper-^ 
Peter walking on the sea — and Pilate washing his hands 
before the people. (*5> St Peter and St. Paul are also fre- 
quently represented, and St. Peter sometimes bears the Keys, 
in plun allusion to the gracious promise of his Master.^ 

1 Matt. xiT. 19. 
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The paraboHe teaching of our Lord is sometimes eo^ 
bodied by the artists, who never tire of repeating the 
type of the ^(}ood Shepherd" — and who occasionally 
represent the Sower going ont to sow, and the parable of 
the Wise and Foolish Virgins. In this way indirect evi- 
dence is borne to the historic belief of the eariy Church, 
which does not qipear to have differed at all fiom that of 
orthodox Christendom at the present day. 

If it be still said — Why are we to believe as they? — 
why are we in this enlight^ied nineteenth centory to re* 
eeive as facts, what Greeks and Romans in an onoritical 
and credulous age accepted without inquiry, or at least 
without any searching investigation? — the answer is two- 
fold. Allowing that the balk of men in the first and second 
centuries were uncritical and credulous with respect to 
remote times, and to such tales as did not concern action 
or involve any alteration of conduct, we may remark that 
it is untrue to represent them as credulous where their 
worldly interests were at stake, or where any practical 
result was to follow upon their belief of what they heard« 
They are not found to have offered themselves a ready 
prey to impostors, or to have allowed themselves to be car- 
ried away by the arts of pretenders, where such weakness 
would have brou^t them into trouble. We do not find 
that Simon Magus or ApoUonius of Tyana had many fol- 
lowers. When the slave Clemens gave himse}f out to be 
Posthumus Agrippa, though the wishes of most men must 
have been in favor of his claims, very few appear to have 
really believed in them.(^) The Romans, and still more 
the Greeks, had plenty of shrewdness; and there was no 
people less likely than they to accept on slight grounds a 
religion involving such obligations as the Christian. It is 
important to bear in mind what conversion really meant in 

19* 
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the early limes. It meant the seTering of fiumly and social 
ties — the renundation of woridlj prospects — abstinence 
fW>m all gayeties and amnsements — perpetual exposure to 
insults — cold looks, ccmtemptnoiis gestures, abnsiye words^ 
injurious suspicions, a perpetual sense of danger, a life to 
lead which was to ''die daily."^ ''The early Christians,'' it 
has been well said, ^ were separate from other men. Their 
religion snapped asunder the ties of a common interooune* 
It called them to a new life; it gave them new sentiments, 
hopes, and desires, a new character; it demanded of them 
such a conscientious and steady performance of duty as 
had hardly before been conceived of; it subjected them to 
privations and insults, to uncertainty and danger; it re- 
quired them to prepare for torments and death. Every 
day of their lives they were strongly reminded of it by 
the duties which it enforced and the sacrifices which it cost 
them.''(^) Before accepting such a position, we may be 
well assured that eadi convert scanned narrowly the evi« 
dcnce upon which he was invited to make a change in 
every way so momentous. When they first heard the doc- 
trine of the resurrection, the Athenians '^ mocked.'' ' Tet 
after a while Dionysius and others "clave to Paul and be- 
lieved"* — surely because they found the evidence of the 
resurrection of Christ such as could not be resisted. It 
must be remembered that the prospect of his own resur- 
rection was all that the new convert had to sustain him. 
•'If in this life only we have hope, we are of all men most 
miserable," says St. PauL^ And the prospect of his own 
resurrection was bound up inseparably with the fact of 
Christ's having risen. If Christ were not risen, preadiing 
was vain, and faith was vun* — then all who fell asleep in 

» I Cor. XV. 31. • Acts xvii. 32. ' Ibid, verse 34. 

< 1 Cor. XV. 19. • Ibid, vewe 14, 
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Ohiist perished.' The Christian wm taught to base his 
hope of a happy fbtore for himself solely and entirely upon 
the resurrection and ascent to heaven of Jesvs. Sorely the 
evidence for these &ctB must have been thousands of times 
closely sifted by converts who could fairiy demand to have 
the assurances on the point of eye-witnesses. 

Further, we must not forget that the eariy converts had 
a second ground of belief besides and beyond their convic- 
tion of the honesty and trustworthiness of those who came 
forward to preach the Grospel, declaring themselves wit- 
nesses of the ^mighty works'*' which Christ had wrought, 
and preeminently of his resurrection. These preachers per- 
suaded, not merely by their evident truthfulness and sin- 
cerity, but by the miraculous powers which they wielded. 
There is good evidence that the ability to work miracles 
was not confined to the apostolic age. The bishops and 
others who pressed to see Ignatius on his way to martyr- 
dom, ** expected that he would communicate to them some 
SfHTitual gift." <^> P^ias related various miracles as having 
happened in his own lifetime — among others that a dead 
man had been restored to life.(^> Justin Martyr declares 
very simply that in his day both men and women were 
found who possessed miraculous powers. (^> Quadratus, the 
Apologist, is mentioned by a writer of the second century 
as exercising them. ("> Iren»us speaks of miracles as still 
common in Ckiul when he wrote, (^> which was nearly at 
the close of the second century. Tertullian, Theophilus of 
Antioch, and Minucius Felix, authors of about the same 
period, are witnesses to the continuance to their day of at 
least one class of miracles. (^ Thus the existence of these 
powers was contemporaneous wiUi the great spread of the 
Gospel; and it accounts for that speedy conversion of 

> 1 Cor, XT. 18. « Mark ri. 2. 
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thoQBands upon thonsuids — that rapid growth of the 
Church in all qoartera — whieh would be otherwise so 
astonishing. The vast number of the early converts and 
the possession of miraculous powers — which are both 
asserted by the primitive writers <**>— have the relation g£ 
effect to cause, and lend oountenance to one another. The 
evidence of the Catacombs, and the testimony of Pagans, 
confirm the truth of the representations made in the one 
case. Unless we hold miracles to be impossible, we cannot 
reasonably doubt them in the other. 

But the possesion of miraculous powers by those who 
spread the Oospel abroad in the first ages, would alone and 
by itself prove the divinity of the Christian Religi<m. God 
would not have given supernatural aid to persons engaged 
in propagating a lie, nor have assisted them to palm a de- 
ceit upon the world in His name. If then there be good 
evidence of this fiu^t — if it be plain fix>m the ecclesiastical 
writers that miracles were oommcoi in the Christian Church 
for above two centuries — we have herein an argument of 
an historical character, which is of no small weight and im- 
portance, addUwncd to that arising firom the mere confirma- 
tion by early uninspired writers of the Sacred Narrative. 
We find in their statements with respect to these contem- 
porary &cts, to which they are unexceptionable witnesses, a 
further evidence of the truth of the Religion whereof they 
were the ministers — a further proof that Christianity was 
not of man, but of God. 

And here let me notice that in judging of the value 
which is to be attached to the testimony of the early Chris- 
tians, we should constantly bear in mind that all in will, 
and most in fact, sealed that testimony with their blood. 
If civil justice acts upon a sound principle, when it assigns 
special weight to the depositions of those who have the 
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prospect of immediate death before their eyes, ChristianB 
must be right to valoe highly the witness of the first ages. 
The early converts knew that they mig^t at any time be 
called upon to undergo death for their religion. They 
preached and tau^t with the sword, the cross, the beasts, 
and the stake ever before their eyes. Most of those in 
eminent positions — and to this class belong almost all our 
witnesses — were martyred. Ignatius, Polycarp, Papias, 
Quadratus, Justin, Iren»us, certainly suffered death on ac- 
count of their religion ; and every early writer advocating 
Christianity, by the feet of his advocacy, braved the civil 
power, and rendered himself liable to a similar fete. When 
feith is a matter of life and death, men do not lightly take 
up with the first creed which happens to hit their fancy; 
nor do they place themselves openly in the ranks of a per- 
secuted sect, unless they have well weighed the claims of 
the religion which it professes, and convinced themselves of 
its being the truth. It is clear that the early converts had 
means of ascertaining the historic accuracy of the Christian 
narrative very much beyond ourselves ; they could exam- 
ine and cross-question the witnesses — compare their sev- 
eral accounts — inquire how their statements were met by 
their adversaries — constdt Heathen documents of the time 
— thoroughly and completely sift the evidence. To assume 
that they did not do so, when the issue was of such vast im- 
portance — when, in accepting the religion, they set their 
all upon the cast, embracing as their certain portion in this 
Hfe, shame, contempt, and ignominy, the severance of fam- 
ily ties, exclusion from all fisstal gatherings, loss of friends, 
loss of worldly position, loss of character, — and looking 
forward to probable participation in the crudest sufferings 
—the rack, the scourge, the pindng-irons, the cross, the 
stake, the ravening beasts of the amphitheatre — to assume 
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tfaifl) ia to deny them that ayerage common a^uie and 
instinotive regard for their own interetta which the mass of 
mankind possess in all times and conntries— to look npon 
them as under the inflaence of an in&tuation, such as can- 
not be shown to have at any time affected large bodies 
of ciyilized men. If we grant to the earlj converts an 
average amount of sense and intellect^ we most accord 
to their witness all the weight that is due to those, who> 
having ample means of investigating a matter in whidi 
they are deeply concerned, have done so^ and detennined 
it in a particular way. 

The inquiry in which we have been engaged here termi- 
nates. We have found that the historical Books of the 
New Testament are the productions of contemporaries 
and eye-witnesses — that two at least of those who wrote 
lives of CSirist were his close and intimate friends, while 
the account of the early Church delivered in the Acts was 
written by a companion of the Apostles — that the truth 
of the narrative contained in these writings is evidenced by 
their sober, simple, and unexaggerated tone, and by their 
agreement, often undesigned, with each other — that it is 
ftirther confirmed by the incidental aUusions to it which 
are found in the speeches of the Apostles and in their epis- 
tolary correspondence with their converts — that its main 
£icts are noticed, so fiir as it was to be expected that they 
would be noticed, by pro&ne writers, while a comparison 
of its secondary or incidental facts with the dvil history of 
the times, as otherwise known to us, reveals an agreement 
which is at once so multitudinous and so minute as to con- 
stitute, in the eyes of all those who are capable of weighing 
historical evidence, an overwhelming argument in proof of 
the authenticity of the whole story — that the narrative 
was accepted as simple truths soon after it was published^ 
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in most parts of the ciyilised world, and not by the Tulgar 
only, but by men of ednoation and refinement, and of good 
worldly position — that it was reoeived and believed, at the 
time when the truth of every part of it oonld be readily 
tested, by many hundreds of thousands, notwithstanding 
the prejudices of education, and the sacrifioes which its 
acceptance 'involved — and finally, that the sincerity of 
these persons* belief was in many cases tested in the most 
searching of all possible ways, by persecutions of the 
cruelest kind, and triumphantly stood the test — so that 
the Church counted her Martyrs by thousands. We have 
further seen, that there is reason to believe that not only 
our Lord Himself and His Apostles, but many (if not most) 
of the first propagators of Christianity had the power of 
working miracles ; and that this, and this only, will account 
for the remarkable fiu^ which none can deny, of the rapid 
spread of the Gospel and the vast numbers of the early 
converts. All this together — and it must be remembered 
that the evidence is cumtdcUive — constitutes a body of 
proof such as is seldom producible with respect to any 
events belonging to remote times; and establishes beyond 
all reasonable doubt the truth of the Christian Story. In 
no single respect — if we except the feet that it is miracu- 
lous — has that story a mythic character. It is a single 
story, told without variation, W whereas myths are fluc- 
tuating and multiform; it is blended inextricably with the 
civil history of the times, which it every where represents 
with extraordinary accuracy, whereas myths distort or 
supersede civil history ; it is fiill of prosaic detail, which 
myths studiously eschew; it abounds with practical instruc- 
tion of the plainest and simplest kind, whereas myths teach 
by allegory. Even in its miraculous element, it stands to 
some extent in contrast with all known mythologies — 
where the ma^^'cllous has ever a predominant character of 
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grotesqueness, which is entirely absent from the Kew 
. Testament miracles. (^ Simple earnestness, fidelity, pains- 
taking accuracy, pure love of truth, are the most patent 
characteristics of the New Testament writers, who evi- 
dently deal with fects, not with fimcies, and are employed 
in relating a history, not in developing an idea. They 
write ^that we may know the certainty of those things'*^ 
which were **most surely believed"* in their day. They 
"bear record of what they have seen,* and assure us that 
their ** testimony is true." * •* That which they have heard, 
which they have seen with their eyes, which they have 
looked upon, which their hands have handled of the Word 
of Life, that was manifested unto them — that which they 
have seen and heard " declare they unto us.* And such as 
were not eye-witnesses, deliver only ** that which they also 
received."* I know not how stronger words could have 
been used to preclude the notion of that plastic growing 
myth which Strauss conceives Christianity to have been 
in Apostolic times, and to convince us of its Historic char- 
acter. And the declarations of the Sacred writers are con- 
firmed by modem research. In spite of all the efforts of 
an ** audacious criticism " — as ignorant as bold — the truth 
of the Sacred Narrative stands firm, the stronger for the 
shocks that it has resisted ; ^ the boundless store of truth 
and life which for eighteen centuries has been the aliment 
of humanity" is not (as Rationalism boasts) " dissipated." C^^ 
God is not " divested of his grace, or man of his dignity " 
— nor is, the "tie between heaven and earth broken." 
The « fQJtindation of God " —the « Eveiiasting Gospel " ' — 
still ** standeth sure"* — and every effort that is made to 
overthrow, does but more firmly establish it. 

' Luke L 4. * Ibid, verse 1. ' John xix. 36. 

* Ibid. xxi. 24. * 1 John i. 1-3. • 1 Cor. XT. 8. 

^RcT.xiy. 6. •2Tim.fi. 19. 
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LECTUBB I. 

Non L» p. 26. 

Hbxodotus, whose easj fiuih would xiatanllj lead Um to accept 
the Greek myths without difficulty, still makes a marked distinction 
between Mythology and History Proper. See b. uL ch. 122, where 
the dominion of the sea of Polycrates is spoken of as something dif- 
ferent in kind from that of the mythical Minos; and compare a some- 
what similar distinction between the mythic and the historical in 
b. L ch. 6, and again in b. ii. ch. 44, ad fin* A difference of the 
same kind seems to haye been made by the Egyptian and Babylonian 
writers. See Lecture IL, page 64. 

NoTB n., p. 26. 
This distiaetion was, I beUere, fiirst takm by Qeorge in his work 

Begriffi umd ikrm VerkdUnismt turn ehritthehm Olmtbm. It is adopted 
by Strauss, (Lsftan JSmw, EmkUtrnff, i 10 ; toI. L pp. 41-8, Chapman's 
Translation,) who thus distinguishes the two ! *• Ufthmt is fbe crea- 
tion of a ikct out <tf an idea; ietfmd the seeing of an idea in a fiust, 
or arising out of it.*' The myth is therefore pure and absolute imagi- 
nation ; the legend has a basis of fiwt, but ampUflea, abridges, or modi- 
fies that basis at its pleasure. De Wette thus expresses the difbrenoe : 
^'Themythisanidea inaTestmentof fiu^ts; the legend contains iWrts 
pcrraded abd transformed by ideas." {EinleUui%ff m tUu aM. 7M. 
i 136, d.) Compare Fktxfessor Powell's Third Seriei of Esto^, Essay 
iiL p. 340. « A myth is a doctrine expressed in a narratiTe form ; an 
abstract moral or spiritual truth dramatised in action and persomfloa- 
tion, where the object is to enforce foith, not in the paraUe, but in 
the monJ." 

(231) 
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Non nL, p. 26. 

•*llie miMum of the mami proplMti.'' Miyi Gibbon, «<or Mowf 
and of Jefos, bad been confinned bf many eplflndid prodigiei ; and 
M ah ome t waa repeatedly urged by the inhabitantB of Mecca and 
Medina to prodoce a ifanilar eridence of bia diTine legation; to call 
down fh»n beayen the angd or the Tolnme ui bia xerelation, to 
create a garden in the deeert» or to kmdle a oonftagration in the 
nnbeUering dty. Aa often aa be ia pieaeed by the demandi ui the 
Koreiab, be inTolTea bimaelf in the «ft«0Mrf boast <ji TiflioB and proph* 
epy, appeals to tiie uUmi%tU proofr of bis doctrine, and shidds bim- 
self behind the ProTidenoe of God, who reftises those signs and 
wonders that would depreciate the merit of fidth, and aggravate 
the guilt of infidelity. But thd mod$tt or mngry tom& cf hit apologitt 
hetrajfM hit weaknett tmd vexatum; and these passages of scandal es- 
tablish beyond 8uq;iicion the integrity of the Koran. The TOtaries 
of Mahomet are more assured than himself of bis miraculous gifts, 
and ihtir eot^dmot amd ereduUty incrmtt at thejf mre fitrthtr remoeed 
firom the time and place of hit tpiritual eaploitt." DeeUm and FaU^ 
▼ol. T. cb. L p. 210. Compare with this acknowledgment on the part 
of an enemy of Christianity, the nmilar statements of its defenders. 
(Butler, Analog, Part IL cb. Tii. ; Paley, Evidenoet, Part 11. cb. ix. 
{ S; While, Bampttm Ltetwree^ Sermon tL p. 254; Forster, Mahm^ 
iamiem UnoeOed, toL i. p. 82 ; and Dr. Maobride, Mohammedam ReK^iom 
Expl aim e d t pp. 28-9.) Ookley, a Tery unprcjudioed writer, obserres, 
that ** when the imi>ostor was called upon, as he often was, to work 
miracles in proof of bis divine mission, he excused bimsdf by various 
pretences, and appealed to the Koran as a standing mirade." (Ufk 
of Mohammed, pp. 65^, Bobn*s Ed.) He also remarks, tiiat there was 
no proof of his visions or intercourse with angels beyond hb own 
assertions ; and that, on the occasion of the pretended nig^Joumey 
to heaven, Ayesfaa testified that be did not leave bis bed. (Dnd. p. 
20, note.) 

Note IV., p. 26. 

See Butler's Analogy, Part IL ch. vii. ; Palej's E^ideneee, Part m. 
cb. viiL ; and Bev. R. ^ficbelTs Bampton Lectures, Lecture iv. pp. 
124-129. Dr. Stanley tersely ezpresees the contrast between tiie 
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Christian and ottor religiona in iUi retpeet, irliai he lays of Ghriit- 
tianitj, that it *« alone, of all religiona, daima to be fimnded not on 
ftmoy or fc^ng, hot on Ffeet and XMh.* (afiwrf «i4 PaimHm$, eh. 
ft. p. 1«6.) 

Nora V,, p. 27. 

Buder'i ulfMftyy, Ftot n. eh. Tfi. p. 811. 

NoTB TL, p. 28. 

See Sir G. C. Lewiara iNfiMry tnto tk$ O^MOk^ ^ tk» BaH^ Bmm 
iiMary, iraL L Introdaette, p. 2* 

Kon TIL, p. 28. 

H. de Pouill/s Di$$§rtaium wmr FmemrHhitU wi Fkitioin dm fiMrtre 
fmmert tUdet de Bome^ which waa puUiahed in the ninth Tolnme 
of the Mdmoiret de TA c ad im ie dm JmrnripHomet oonstitntea an era in 
the study of ancient history. Earlier aoholara had doubted this or 
that narratiTe of an ancient author ; but M. de Pouilly aeems to haye 
been the first to ''lay down with deamesa and accuracy the princi- 
ples" by which the historic Talue of an author's accounta of early 
times is to be tested. His *• Dissertation" waa read in December, 
1722; and a second Memoir on the same subject was furnished by 
him to the Mimoirm soon afterwards, and forms a part of the same 
Tolume. (See Sir O. C. Lewis's Jfigtitry, vol. L ch. i. p. 6, note 11.) 

M. de Beaufort, who has generally been regarded as the founder 
of the modem ffistorical CMtidsm, did not publish his •* DUmrtaHon 
mr rineertUude dm einq jfremien eUelm de ThieUtire Bomaine " till six- 
teen years after Pouilly, as this work first appeared at Utrecht in 
1738. His merits are recognised to some extent by Xiebuhr, (Hist, 
of Rome, toL L pret of 1826, p. tiL Er T. ; and Lactarea on Bomaa 
History, toL L p. Ii8, B. T.) 

Kon TUL, p. 28. 

Kkbuhr'a flews arc most ftilly derdoped in his **BMmm JBUktrft'* 
(first published in 1811-1812, and afterwards reprinted wcitfi large 
additions and alteationa in 1827-1882,) and in hia te*ML «i. ^ 

20* 
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HMopy ^ ltMM«» dilivirad at Bonn, end pablithed in 18i«. Tbtjr 
•Im> wgijimx in nMnj of to EUm» BekrifUm^ and in hii .I^stent mi 
uiiioMfi< .HiCifaryt deU^tred a* Boon in 1826, and again in 1829-X830» 
which waxe publiahed after hit deoeaae fay hit ton. Moat of tbeaa 
worka haTe xeodYod an Engliah dreaa, and are well known to ate- 



KoTB DL, p. 28. 

So earlj aa 1817, Karl Otfried MoUer, in a litUe tract, eaUed JBfi^ 
ndiicm, gaTe promise of exoellenoe as an historical oritie. His Orwko* 
9mm$ %mi dto Jifci y i r aoon followed, and aatablishad his reputation. He 
is perhaps best known in England by his Donmm^ (published in 1824, 
and translated into English by Mr. H. Tofbell and Sir O. C. Lewis 
tn 1880,) a work of great Talae, but not free from minor hlfmishea, 
(See Mr. Ghrote's Euiory of Orteei, toL iL p. 680, ftc) 

Non X., p. 28. 

Bockh is best known in England by his book on the PubUe Eeon- 
mny of Alhmuy {Siaatahmuhaitm%g dtr AUkmkmrt) published in Berlin 
in the year 1817, and translated into English in 1828, (London, Mur- 
ray.) But his great work is the Carpiu Imcriptionum Cfneeamm, in"^ 
Ibur large folio Tolumes, published at Berlin between 1825 and 1882. 
In this he shows'liSnAdf an historical critic of the first order. 

■ > i NoTi XI., p. 28. 

I refer eq»ecgally tq Bishop Thirlwall, Mr. Orote, Colonel Mure, 
Mr, Merivale, a||d Sir G. C. Lewis. The name of Dr. Arnold should 
also be mentioned as that of one to whom historical criticism in Enf- 
land owes much. * 

^ , , i^TB xn* p. xy. - 

See Colonel Mure's iUtnarks on Two Appendion to Mr. Oroit^i BUtory 
of Groeee^ (London, Longman, 1851 ;) and an excellent article in the 
Edinburgh Beriew for July, 1856, (No. 211, Art. L,) in which the 
extreme conclusions of Sir G. C. Lewis on Hm sid^tect of early Roman 
History are ably combated. 
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Non YTTT., p, SO. 

The lubjoined eztnct from the eorretpondenee of Nkhohr bat 
been abeedj giten in the work of mj immwtiite predeoeeeor in the 
offiee of Bampton Lecturer, (aee the notes to Mr. Manad'e Ltetmrm, 
pp. 321-2 ;) but ite importance it so great, that I cannot forbear to 
cite it here. **In mj opinion,** wrote Kiebnhr in the year 1818, 
•«he if not a Ftoteetant Christian who does not leceiTe the histor- 
ical ftcts of Christ's earlj life, in their literal acceptation, with all 
their mirades, as eqnallj authentic with anj etent recorded in his- 
torj, and whose belief in them is not as firm and tranquil as his 
belief in the latter; who has not the most absolute faith in the arti- 
cles of the Apostles' Creed, taken in their grammatical sense ; who 
does not consider erery doctrine and erery precept of the New Tes- 
tament as undoubted diTine rerelatton, in the sense of the Christians 
of the first centurj, who knew nothing of a Theopneustia. More- 
OTcr, a Christianitjr after the fkshion of the modem philosophers and 
pantheists, without a personal Ood, without immortalitj, without 
human indiridualitjr, without historical fhith, is no Christianitj at 
all to me; though it maj be a yerj intellectual, Terj ingenious phi- 
losophj. I hsTC often said that I do not know what to do with a 
meti^jsical Ood, and that I will haTe none but the Ood of the 
BiUe, who is heart to heart with us.** > The ^mera l orthodozj of 
Niebuhr with respect to the Old Testament ffistory is plain from 
his Ledmm m Aiuieid Eidor^, (toI. L p. 20, 87, 128, 182, fto.;) 
thought as will bt ootieed hereafter, he is not alwajs quite consist* 
ent on the point. See below, Notes XXXIY. and X2XYI. 

NoTX XTV., p. 81. 
Eidihoni, in his mraminatlnn of the WoUnbOttd Fhigments, (As- 

wiatfiTSw, hi Eichhom*s AMgrnrnkmr BOKoiMk flor 1787, toL L parU i. 
and ii.,) was, I beliere, the first to draw this comparison. ••DiTine 
interpositions,*' he argued, <• must be alike admitted, or alike denied, 
in the primitiTe histories of all people. It was the practice of all 

1 lire Mnd LetUn ^B, O. J^Ukukr, toI. U. pb 128. OonpMra Letter oeuud. toL U. 
pp. 108-6, awl Letter eocxxiz. ?oL II. p. 315. 
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natktis, of the Oredaas at wdl at the Oriental^ to vefsr e?erj ««• 
peoted or inezplioabla ooottfreooe immadiatdy to the Deity. The aaftt 
of antiquity liTed in continnal comnumion with tupeiior intdligencet. 
Whilst these repreaentationt were commonly understood, in reference 
to the Hebrew legends, Terbally and literally, it had been custooMury to 
explain similar representations in the Pagan lustories by presni^osing 
either deception and gross fidsehood, or the nusinterpiretation and cor- 
ruption of tradition. But justiee eridently required that Hebrew and 
Pagan history should be treated in the same way." Sea the summary 
of Eichhom's views and reasonings in Strauss's Ubtn Jetu, { 6, (toU 
L pp. 1^18, £. T.) The Tiews thus 1»oached were fiirther carried 
out by Oabler, Schelling, and Bauer. The last-named anUior re* 
marked, that **the earliest records of all nations were mythical : why 
should the writings of the Hebrews form a solitary ezceptioii? — 
whereas in point of &ct a cursory glance at their sacred books proTed 
that they also contain mythical elements." See his BsAnsisoAs ifyOo- 
loffis de9 aUm wuf mum TntammU, published in 1820. 

NoxB XV., p. 81. 

See the works abore dted, and compare an article in Ber^ldtfs 
KiitMU Jmumal, toI. t. } 285. See also Theodore Parker's De Wette, 
ToL ii. p. 198. 

NoTB XVI., p. 81. 

So Yatke (IM^ion dm AJUm Tu t amm fm , { 28, p. 289 et seqq.) and 
De Wette, AnhaohfU, } 80-84. Baron Bunaea takta the same view. 
See below. Notes XXXIX. and Xljy. 

Nora XVS., p. 81. 

Yatke (L s. c.) regards the «< significant namea*' of Saial, David, 
and Solomon, as proof of the legendary character which attaches to 
the Books oi SamueL Von Bohlen argues similarly with respect to 
the ancestors of Abraham. {AM§ htikm^ p. 165.) 

Nora XYm., p. 81. 

Semler, towards the close of the last century, pronounced the his- 
tories of Samson and Esther to be myths; Eichhom, early in the 
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prmtmt, a—'gaad tbe tune dianoter to tbe Wmio • ee ounto of ttm 
Creatkm and the Fall. (See Stranaira ^itrodnctta} JMm Jmi^ toI. 
Lpp.21«ndS4,B«T.) 

NoTB XTX. p. 32. 

•*Traditkm,'*ta7iI>eWette, «< is vnoritioal and partial; itatsndeBojr 
is not Ustorioal, but rather patiiotie and poetieaL And sinoe the patii- 
otie sentiment is gratified hj aU that flatters national pride, the more 
splendid, the more honorable^ the more imnderftd the narratif«, tlie 
more acceptable it is ; and wkm^ t -mt KHo n km left cny Msnib, imm^imm 
Hon at ane9 tUpt im €md /Kb thtm yp* And sinee," he eontinnes, '* a 
great part of the historical books of the Old Testament bears this 
stamp, it has hitherto been bdiered poerible,'*fto. (SrUik ^hr Urmd- 
tt($ehm OmehidUe, Efaileltang, } 10.) Compare Yater's AbhmMm^ 
liber Mom$ md di$ Vwfimtt dm P mi lut§mk§ in the third Totome of his 

NoTB XX., p. SS. 

This was the aim of the School, called teohnicallj Rationalists, in 
Germany, of idiich Eiehhom and Panlns were the chief leaders. See 
Sichhom's Etnhi h mg m das AUt IMamenit and FtalnsTs Commmttar 
Mber da$ nem TestammUt and also his LAm /am, in which his liews are 
more ftiUy dereloped. More recently Ewald, in his QmekiekU Volkm 
hrmtk^ has composed on the same principle a complete history of the 
Jewish people. 

NoTB XXL, p. SS. 

See Straoss, LAm Jmt^ { 8, toL i. p. 39, E. T. This same Tiew was 
takpLby De Wette^ Kmg, GaUer, Horst, and others. 

KoTX XXn., p. 38. 

An anonymous writer in Bertholdt's J<mmal (toI. t. { 285) ol^ti 
to the rationalistic method of Faulus, that it « eraporates aU sacred- 
ness and dirinity from the Scriptures ; ** while the mythical Tiew, of 
which he is an adrocate, ** lesTes the substance of the narratiTe unas- 
sailed,*' and *< accepts the whole, not indeed as trffe history, but as a 
sacrsd legend." Stnmss eridently ^prores of this reasoning. (LAm 
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KoTB XXIfL, p. 32. 

Straiut, LAm /am, Einleitang, { 4. The weakneM of this argument 
from authoritj ia indeed allowed Bj Stranaa himael^ who admita that 
Origen '• doea not apeak out freelj/' (p« 9,) and that **hiani& waa to 
retain the literal together with the allegorical aenae," (p. 6) — a role 
which^he only hrdce in *< a few inetancea," (p. 12.) He also allowa 
that '< after Origen, that kind of allegorj onlj which left the hiatorical 
aenae tmimpaired waa retained in the Church; and where, aubse- 
qucntlj, a gimg up of the Terbal mmning ia apoken of; thia refera 
merelj to a trope or aimile," (p. 9, note 14.) It ia doubtfiil whether 
Origen himaelf erer really gare up the literal and hiatorical aenae. 
That the heretica who aheltered themadTea under hia name (Origenists) 
did ao ia certain ; but the j are accused of interpolating hia writinga. 
(See Mosbeim'a EooMattioal Hutory, b. L ch. iiL, note* ad fin. toL L 
p. 288, E. T.) 

Since the aboTe waa in type, I haTe obaenred that Profeaaor Powell, 
relying (aa it would aeem) on the bold aaaortiona of the infidel Wool- 
aton,* tazee not Origen only, but the Fathera generally, with an aban- 
donment of the hiatorical aenae of Scripture. <* The idea,'* he aaya, 
•'of the mythic origin of the Gospel narratiTe had confeaaedly been 
applied by aome writera, aa BosenmOUer and Anton, to certain portions 
of the Gospels ; and ao limited, wot acknowledged to poeeeet the ttmetion 
of the FaUhen:* (Third Series of EeeayM, Essay iii. p. 838.) But the 
opposite Tiew of Strauss is flur more consonant with the ihcta. The 
whole subject waa elaborately, and, I believe, honeatly discussed in one 
of the celebrated Thiete for the TVmM, (TVact 89, { 8; toL tL pp. 
88-70 ;) and ^ Fathera generally were completely ex on era te d fhmi the 
fUae charge ao commonly preferred against them. 

KoTB XXrV"., p. 32. 

The more recent writera of the mythical School, aa De Wetle, 
Strauaa, and Theodore Parker, aasume that the mythological char- 
iKJter of great part of the Old Testament history ia fully estabUshed. 
(See Be Wette'a Einkitmtg m dot AU, 7Vs<. { 136; Strauss. LOen 
Jetu, Einleitung, { 4 et aeqq.; Theodore Parker's Enlarged Transla- 

1 »l* DitonrsutntiUJItirmdtt if tw-amfiem', ptMi»beA in l7m,lT», 
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tkm of De Wette, ^L iL, pp. 28-7» et purim.) Gcfman ortibodox 
writen baor ftrikmg witnest to the efbet wbkh the r epe at ed ttteckf on 
the histoxioal oheneter of ^le Old Teetament nemtiTe haTe had vpoa 
the popular belief in their country. •« If;" eaji Keil, •* the ecientiite 
theology of the ETangelical Church is anziona to atrengthen its fbun- 
da^^ms again, it most force rationalism awaj from the Old Testament, 
"where till the preseat time it has planted its fM>t so firmly, that many 
an acute thfologian has doubted whether it is possible to rescue again 
^M fdM h mmiama sf iiwma of the historical writings of the ancient 
coTenant." (OMUMMtor ^btr do* Bmh Jotmm^ Yorwort, p. it ''WiU 
daher die wissfiischsfUidie Theologie der efangelischen Kirche sidi 
wieder UsX grOnden, so muss sie den Bationalismus aus dem Alten 
Testamente yerdrftngen, in welchem derselbe bis Jetit so fcsten Fuss 
gefiMst hat^ dass nicht wenige tiohtige Theologen daran Tenweiiehi, 
die fdM AMmawa sf divkMk der historisohen Sehriftesi des sites Bundes 
noch retten su kdnncn.") And he complains that tfie RatJonalistic 
«<mode of treating the Old Teatsment SQstory has been Tery disadTsn- 
tageoua to the bdiefing tiieological science, invkmmutk a$ U etm newjkid 
mo ol(feeti90 gt vu m d or MUmi^poUdJ^from mtcmrtamtp ; ** (dass lie keinen 
otgeetiT aicham Cbnmd und Standpunkt gewianm kann. Ibid* L e.) 

KoTB XXV^ p. Si. 

StransB evidently feels tiiis difilculty, (Ltisfi Jmu^ Binldtung, { 13; 
▼ol. i. p. 64, E. T.) He endearora to meet it by suggesting that •* the 
sun does not shine on all parts of the earth at once. There was en- 
lightenment in Italy and Oreeee about the time of the establishment of 
Christianity, but n<me in the remote Judsa, where the real nature of 
history had nerer eren been rightly apprehended." In this there is, no 
doubt, some truth ; but Strauss forgets that, though Judsa waa the 
scene of the Gospel story, the Erangdical writings were composed 
chiefly in Greece and Italy ; and he omits to notice, that being written 
in Gre^ — the literary language of the time— they addressed them- 
selTCS to the enHg^tened circles of Athens, Cozinth, Ephesus, and 
Rome itself fsr more than to the ruda pmnrinciala of Palestine. The 
miracles, too, by whidi Christianity waa spread, weie not alone those 
which occurred in Judsa; many had been wrought in Borne and in 
the farious cities of Greece ; where they challenged the attention of ^ 
moat civilized and enlightened classes. In Judaa itself if the Jews 
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gmmHj wv BOt "fnlighlmiid,*' in 111* modm mam of te wwd, 
the Bonuni Qownnan, and tbflir cooxtM, mm. And amMif Hm J«w% 
it mvit be remembered, ^le eeot wbkh bad moet power wm that of the 
fiaddnCTee ^ loeptiCT and — ^^tri Titiiti. 

NoTB XXYL, p. 32. 

The eul^iofaied paeeage from Straoas aeems to ahow aomethfaig of 
this feeUng : •* The retolts of the inqnby whidi we haTe now brought 
to a doae, hare apparently annihilated the greateet and most TalnabU 
part of that whieh the Christian has been wont to beliere conoemnig 
his SaTionr Jesns, haTe uprooted all ^le animating motxres which he 
has gathered from his fidth, and withered all his oonaolations. Hie 
boandless store of tmth and life which for eighteen oentories has been 
^M aliment of hnmanitj, seeou irretrierablj dissipated; the most sub- 
lime levelled with the dust, Qod diyested of his grace, man of his dig- 
nitj, and the tie between Heaven and Earth broken. PMy iwn$ moof 
wkk Korrot from so ftoirpd tmaeicf im^cration^ and, strong in the im- 
pregnable aelf-eTidenoe of its fidth, pnmounoes that, let an andaoious 
oritioism attempt what it will, all which the Scriptures declare and tiie 
Church beUeres of Christ, will stUl snbdst aa eternal truth, nor needs 
one iota of it to be renounced." {Jbtbm /mm, } 144» toL iii. p. S96» 
RT.) 

KoTB XXVIL, p. S9. 

See Bauer^s £s6ftiieeA« Mythoiogie df oUm tmd tmim Tut mm mt§ , 
Erste Theil, •Rmli»itamg, { 3, with Qabler's criticism of it in his Jimmml 
fir tmMrhim§ tk$ohg. LUenOur, iL 1, { M. Compare SHausa, Ubm 
J^ }{ 83-43. 

KoTB XXTIIL, p. 33. 

Eiohhom, EitdeUmg im da$ ntm TetiammU^ } 422 ; Theile, Zw Bio- 
graphic Jam, } 23. 

NoTB YXrX., p« 33. 

See ttud account whidi Stnmss gives of tfie •< Derelopment of tfie 
Mythfeal point of Tlew," in hU Ubm Jem, }{ ^11. ««The mytiras,** 
he observes^ ^^iiai once admitted into the New Testament, was long 
detained at the threshold, namely, the history of the inibncy of Jesus, 
erery lurther advance being contested. Ammon, the anonymous B. F. 
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in Henke's Magazine, and others, maintained a marked distinction be- 
tween the historical worth of the narratives of the public life and those 
of tha infimcy of Jesus. • • • Soon, however, some of the theologians 
who had conceded the commencement of the history to the province 
of mytAta, perceived that the conclusion, the history of the ascen- 
sion, must likewise be regarded as mythical. Thus the two extrem- 
ities were cut off by the pruning-knifc of criticism," (§11, pp. 44-5.) 
Anally the essential body of the history was assailed, and the Gos- 
pels — especially the first three — were ** found to contain a contin* 
ually increasing number of m^fthi and mythical embeUishments." 
(} 9. p. 86.) 

KoTB XXX., p. 83. 

LebenJetUf { 151 ; vol. iii. p. 437, £. T. 

KoTB XXXI., p. 84. 
Ibid. pp. 437-8. 

KoTB XXXII., p. 84. 

Eth. Nic. vi. 7» } 4 • " ^or it is absurd that any one should regard 
the science of politics, or prudence, as the most important, unless man 
is the noblest being in the universe.** 

KoTB XXXm., p. 84. 
See above, Note XIIL 

Non XXXrV., p. 85. 

VortrOge nber aUe Qe9chielU$t vdL i. pp. 158-9. «• Base das Buch 
Esther nicht dU tin hiitoritehea xu betrachten sei, davon bin ich Qber- 
zeugt, und ich stehe nicht im Mindesten en dies hiermit offentlich 
auszusprechen ; Yiele sind derselben Meinung. Schon die Kirchen- 
vater haben sie daran geplagt, und der heilige Hieronymus, wie er klar 
andeutet, in der grossten Yerlegenheit befonden, wenn er es als his- 
torisch betrachten wollte. Oegenwftrtig wird Niemand die Gkschichte 
in Buche Judith ftir historisch ansehen, und weder Origenes noch 
Hieronymus haben dies gethan ; eUm «o varhatt et ncA mit dem Buck4 
Either s eaittein Gedicht Uber ditM verhaUni$M^** 
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Non XTXV^ p. 85. 

On the wei|^ of the external testimonlee to tbe «nthe«tirity of the 
Book of Eelher, tee Lecture Y., Note LXDL 



KoTB XXXVI., p. 86. 

There Is reeeon to eoepect that Klebnhr would heTe eonrendared the 
Book of DmMt m weU at the Book of E«ther» to the aimiUnti of 
Scr ip t ur e^ ainoe he nowhere refera to it aa an hiatorioal document in hia 
Laotoxea. Such reference would haTe hem natural in aeirenl jdaoee* 

NoTB XXXVli., p. S7. 

Bee M. Bnnaen'a Phibmph^ of Univerml Butaryt ^L L, pp. 190- 
191, B. T. 

KoTB XXXVnL, p. S7« 
Bee the aame author^a E^P^ ▼oL L, p. 188, E. T. 



Ibid. p. 178. 
Ibid. p. 174. 
Ibid. p. 178. 
Ibid. p. 181. 
Ibid. p. 180. 



NoTB XXXIX., p. 87. 

Kon XL., p. 87. 

Kora XLL, p. 87. 

Nora XLn., p. 87. 
KoTX XUn., p. 87. 



NoTB XLTV. p. 88. 
Ibid. p. 179 ; and con^Mre p. 170. 

NoTi XLV., p. 38. 

German aoepticiam commenced with the school called the NaturaikU^ 
who undertook to resolTe all the Scripture miracles into natural occur- 
rences. The mythical School, which soon followed, Terj effectually 
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demolished the nahanal theory, and cleavlj demonitnted iCi •^mmat- 
ondneas." (See Straiue, Ldbm /•iti» Einleitang, } 9 and { IS.) The 
mythical writers thema^Tea oppose one another. Stranss freqnentlj 
oonddms the explanations of Oahler and Weisse ; and Theodore 
Faricer often argues against De Wette. That the Scripture History is 
a ooUeetion of myths, all of them are agreed ; when and how the my^ 
grew up, at what time they took a written form, when they eame into 
their present shape, what amount of &ct they hare as their hasis, on 
these and aU similar points, it is difficult to find two of them who hold 
the same opinion. (See below, Lecture IL, Note X2JLYU.) 

KoTB XLVL, p. 89. 

«< Historical eridence," says Sir O. C. Lewis, «« like judicial eridenoe^ 
is founded on the testimony of credible witnesses. Unless these neat- 
nesses had personsl and immediate perception of the focts which they 
report, unless they saw and heard what they undertake to relate as 
baring happened, their eridence is not entitled to credit. As all ori^ 
ginal witnesses must be contemporary with the erents which they attest* 
it is a necessary condition for the credibility of a witness that he be a 
contemporary ; though a contemporary is not necessarily a credible 
witness. Unless therefore an historical account can be traced, by prob- 
able proofs to the testimony of contemporaries, the first condition of 
historical credibility foils." {CredibUUy of EaHiy Bomtm Bittory^ Litro- 
doction, ToL L p. 16.) Allowing for a little rhetorical overstating 
of the case, this is a just estimate of the primmr^f Talue of the testimony 
borne by contemporaries and eye-witnesses* 

NoTX XLVn., p. 39. 

It iaerident that an historian can rarely hate witnessed one half the 
erents which he puts on record. Even writers of oommentsries, like 
C«sar and Xenophon, record many foots which fSbey had not seen, and 
which diey knew only by information from oth^s. Ordinary histo- 
rians, iriio hsTe not had the adTantage of playing the chief part in the 
erents which they relate, are still more indebted to inquiry. Hence 
History seems to hsTe recdTcd its name, (Ui^:') When the inquiry 
appears to haTe been carefully conducted, and the judgment of ^le 
writer seems sound, we give Tery nearly as full credence to his state- 
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ments founded upon Inqniiy, m to those of an eye-witness. We trust 
Thucydides almost as implicitly as Xenoplion, and Tacitus almost as 
entirely as Cesar. Sir G. C. Lewis allows that accounts . . . deriTed, 
directly or mdireotfyt from the reports of original witnesses . • *. may 
be considered as presumptively entitled to credit." {CretU^tiU^p &c^ 
ch. ii. § 1 ; YoL i. p. 19. Compare p. 25, and pp. 81-2 ; and see also 
his Methods cf ObHroatkm and Bmuomimg tn Poktie$^ du TiL { 2 ; toL 
i. pp. 181-5.) 

NoTB XLVm., p. 40. 

The tendency of the modem Historical Critidsm has been to dimin- 
ish greatly the value formerly attached to this sort of evidence. Mr. 
Grote in some places seems to deny it all weight. {BUtory of Greece, 
vol. i. pp. 572-677.) Practically, however, as Col. Mure has shown, 
(Remarks on 7Vh> Appendices, &c., pp. 3-6,) he admits it as sufficiently 
establishing a number of very important fiEicts. Sir G. C. Lewis re- 
gards oral tradition as a tolerably safe guide for the general outline of 
a nation's history **for a period reaching back nearly 150 years." 
{Credibility, &c., ch. iv. § 2 ; vol. i. p. 100.) Special circumstances 
might, he thinks, give to an event a stiU longer hold on the popular 
memory. Among such special circumstances he notices <* commemo- 
rative festivals, and other periodical observances," as in certain cases 
serving to perpetuate a true tradition of a national event, (ibid. p. 101.) 

Note XLI^., p. 40. 

The modem historical critics have not laid much stress on this head 
of evidence in their discussions of the abstract principles of their 
science ; but practically they often show their sense of its importance. 
Thus Niebuhr urges against the theory of the Etruscans being colonists 
from Lydia, the fiust that it had no Lydian tradition to rest upon. 
(History of Rome, voL i. p. 109, E. T.) Mr. Kenrick and otiiers 
regard it as decisive of the question, whether the FhcenioianB migrated 
from the Persian GuU^ that there was a double tradition In its fiivor, 
(Kenrick's Phanieia, du iiL p. 46, et seqq.,) botii the Phoenidans them- 
selves and the inhabitants of the islands lying in the Gulf agreeing as 
to the fact of the emigration. The ground of the high value of such 
evidence lies in the extreme improbability of an mccidental harmony, 
and in the impossibility of collusion. 
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NoTB L., p. 41. 
Enai. 1; T. 17; Ti.1-12. Bithflr iL SS ; iiL U ; irt 1. 

NoTB LL, p. 43. 
Analoffy^ Fttt IL ch. vii. p. 329. 

NoTB Ln., p. 42. 

Let it be ten to one that a certain flict is true upon the tesChnonj of 
one witness, and likewise ten to one that tiie same flict is trne upon the 
eridenoe of another, then it is not twenty to one that the iMt is traa on 
the eridenoe of both* but ISO to one. And the eridenea to ^ same 
point of a third independent witness of eqnal oiadibili^ with the otfiera 
would raise the probability to 1830 to one. 

KoTB T«TTT., p. 42. 

See Strauss, Lebm Jnu^ \ 13, (toI. L p. 64, E. T.) For a com- 
plete reAUation of this ^iew— "the shallowest and cmdest of all the 
assumptions of unbelief"* — see the Bampim Lbtitmm of my prede- 
cessor. Lecture YI. pp. 170-181t [Am. Ed.] 

NoTX LIV., p. 43. 

See Baoer's fMrmsMU MyihcitiogU tk$ AUm tmd Nnum T t th m tn U^ 
quoted by Strauss, Lebm J§8u, { 8, (voL i. p. 25, E. T.) 

NoTB LY., p. 44. 

• 

Eoeleaia$iioal PoUip^ Book L, ch. 3, { 4. «< Those thhigs which Na- 
ture is ssid to do, are by Diyine art performed, using nature as an 
instrument ; nor is there any such art or knowledge diyine in nature 
herself working, but only in the Guide of Nature's work. • . . Unto 
us there is one only guide of all agents natural, and He both the 
Creator and Worktr of aB in att^ alone to be Uessed, adored, and 
honored by all forerer.** Compare Dean Trench, Ifpi$» en tMs Miraelu 
tfcm' Lord^ ch. iL pp. 9-10. 

t M ■aurs Jwif <liw Lee^nt, Udnrt TI. p. ^, [An, Bd.] 
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NoTB LTL, p. iS. 

Flato't Fltfedo, { 46-7. <*Now wken I onoe beard Anazagovas 
reading and explaining a certain book, in wbich be affirmed tbat tbere 
if a imnd whicb disposes all things, and is the canse of all, I was 
delighted with this yiew of the cause of things ; and it commended 
itself to mj judgment, &c. Indeed, my expectations were raised to Uia 
highest pitch ; and having with great pains obtained the book, I im- 
proved the yerj first opportunity to read it, that I might know as soon 
as possiUe the best and the worst. But my wonderful expectations, 
O my friend, met with a wofol di8iq>pointment ; for as I read on I saw 
that the man made no mention of this mmd^ even when he was assign- 
ing eertahi causes for the disposition of things, but assigned as causes 
air, and ether, and water, and many other absurd things." The <• Fes- 
Hffe$ of CreaHoih" and other works of the same stamp, are the modem 
counterparts of these Anaxagorean treatises. 

NoTB LVn., p. 46. 

On the latter subject see Mr. J. H. Newman's Esaay prefixed to a 
portion of Fleiiry's Ecclesiastical History, and also published in a 
separate form, (Oxford, Parker, 1843 ;) and compare the views of Dod- 
well, {Ditaertat, in /rwknim, ii. 28, et seqq.,) Burton, (^Ecclesiattical llu^ 
iory of the First Three Centuries, voL ii. pp. 5, 230-3, &c.,) and Kaye 
{TerttdHan, p. 104 ; Justin Martyr, p. 121.) On the supernatural ele- 
ment in Heathenism, see Mr. Newman's ArianSf (eh. i. } 3, pp. 87- 
91 ;) and compare Trench, Notes on the Miraclee, ch. iii. pp. 21-3 ; 
Alford's Greek Testament, voL iL p. 164 ; Hue's Voyage dans la Tartarie, 
vol. i. pp. 295-6 ; and Havemick, Handbueh der Historiseh-kritischen 
Einleitung in das AUe Testament, { 23, p. 244, £. T. 
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LECTURE II. 

NoTB I., p« 5U 

Bee Bxmnt'B BUrwkietim to the Cntieal Study &tid Otowhd^ <f Hoiy 
Ser^^turm, cb.iL } 1 ; toL i pp. 51-6, sixth edition; Grsres, Ldoimm on 
the PmUatnieh^ Lecture I ; Hayemick, Btrndbuoh tbr Hietoneeh-kritis- 
ekm EmMhmg in da$ Alts Tntament^ toL L ch. iL {*108; Stoarfs 
Defmee of tko Oid Tmtament Canon^ { 3, p. 42» ftc This flMSt is not 
denied hj those who oppose the Mosaic authorship. (See De Wette's 
EmimtMng in da$ Alto Tutmnont, } 163 and } 164, pp. 203-^.} 

NoTB n., p. 51. 

The history of the controversy concerning the authorship of the Iliad 
will illustrate what is stated in the text. It cannot but be allowed that 
arguments of very considerable weight have been adduced by Wolf and 
others in disproof of the Homeric authorship. Tet the opposite be- 
lief maintains its ground in spite of them, and is regarded by the latest 
Critic as fblly and finally established. (See Gladstone's Homer and the 
Eomerie Age, toL L pp. 8, 4.) The reason is, that the opposing argu- 
ments, though strong, are pronounced on the whole not ttrong enough to 
overcome the force of a unammout tradition, 

NoTB m., p. 51. 

For instance, Be Wette repeats the old otgection of Spinosa, that the 
author of the Pentateuch cannot be Moses, since he uses the expression 
•'beyond Jordan" as a dweller in Palestine would, whereas Moses 
never entered Palestine. ^Einleitung, &c., { 147, a 4.) But aU toler- 
able Hebraists are aware that the term *^3l is ambiguous, and may 
mean on either side of a river. Buxtorf translates it, **ctf, tcftro, 
trans." (Lexicon Hebraictmi et CJuddaicum^ p. 527, ad voc. ^D^O 
So Oesenius and others. Even De Wette admits in a note that the 
expression has the two senses ; but the objection maintains its place in 
his text notwithstanding. 

De Wette's translator and commentator, Mr. Theodore Parker, re- 
peats the objection, and amplifies it. He remarks, that in the Fienta- 
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tench the ezpraMnon *• beyond Jordan " meant ** on the east nde of 
that riTer," while «*thia aide Joxdan" meana <*to the weat of that 
rhrer." (Vol. iL p. 41.) Aj^wrentlj he ia not awaie that in tiie 
original it is one and the aame CTprcwion- (^9?^) which haa hem 
rendered in the two difierent waja. 

NoTB rV., p. 51. 

ETamplea of mterpolationa, or insertions into the text bj anothtf 
hand, are, I think, the following : Gen. zxztL 81-0.; Ezod. xri. 36-6, 
and perhaps Dent. iii. 14.) (See Chra^es, LeettirM en tht Pmimieueh^ 
▼oL i. p. 842, pp. 345-6, and p. 349.) The first of these cannot hare 
been, and the others probabl j were not^ written hj Moses. They are 
supplementary notes of a similar character to the sopplementary chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy, (ch. jucxiy.,) in which erery commentator recog- 
nises an addition to the original document. (Orates, toI. i. pp. 849, 
850 ; Haremick, Handbuekt ftc, } 134, sub fin. Tol. L p. 549 ; Home'a 
Introduetum, Ac., toL i. p. 62 ; &c.) 

The other passages, which hsTe been regarded aa iiiterpolations, such 
as Oen. xiii. 8, xzii. 14; Deut. ii. 10-12, 20-23, iiL 9, 11, ftc, 
may (I think) haye all been written by Moses. HaTemick (1. s. c.) 
maintains, that eren the passages mentioned in the last paragn^h are 
from the pen of the Lawgiyer, and holds that the Pentateuch is alto- 
gether *< free firom interpolation " — the last chapter of Deuteronomy 
alone being from another hand, and constituting an Appendix to the 
Pentateuch, or even an Introduction to Joshua. He seems to think 
that if interpolation be once admitted, all is rendered uncertain. 
" From interpolation tp revision," he says, " is so short a step, espe- 
dally if we conceive of the latter according to the sense and spirit of 
the East, that we should find it impossible to oppose any barrier to the 
latter supposition, if the former could be proved." But it is our busi- 
ness to be guided not by the exigencies of controversy, but by the 
demands of Reason and Truth. It would be strange if in a book aa 
old as the Pentateuch there were not some interpolations. And all 
reasonable men vrill readily see that a few interpolations, whether made 
by authority, or glosses which have crept in from the margin, do not 
in the slightest degree affect the genuineness of the work as a whole. 
(See Home's IntroduetUm^ vol. i. ch. ii. p. 62 ; Graves's Lectwnt^ Ap- 
pendix, { 1, p. 346, and pp. 355-361; RosenmOUer's ProleffomenOf 
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p. 86; Eichhom's EinieUung m da$ AUe TetUtment, { 434, kc, ; Jahn'i 
EifUeitung md BeitrOge tmr Vertheid. dsr AeektkeU dm Pentaimtehs, p. 
60; ftiid Fritische'i Pn^^ der Qrlbide^ 9bc, p. 136.) 

NoTB v., p. 61. 
De Wette, EirMimgt } 146 ; pp. 168, 16-9. 

Nora TI., p. 61. 

IHd. { 168, p. 204. « Against the anthonilup by Moses the entire 
analogy of the language and literary history of the Hebrews bears wit- 
ness. ... It is folly to suppose that one man could have created in 
advance the epic-historical, the rhetorical, and the poetical styles in 
their fullest compass, and also these three departments of Hebrew liter- 
ature in their contents and spirit, and have left nothing but imitation to 
iU succeeding writers." 

Note VH., p. 61. 

Hartmann, Historitch'hrUitche Fonehungen liber d, Biidung^ ^. det 
PetUateucht, p. 646, et alibi. Norton, GemUneneat of the Gospeb, vol. 
ii. p. 444, second edition. The objection Lb as old as Spinoza. (See 
his JVacUUus TheologicO'Politicui, ch. viiL p. 164.) 

Nora Vm., p. 61, 
De Wette, EitOeiiung, § 144, p. 167. 

NoTB DL, p. 62. 

Hartmann, 1. s. c. So Spinoza, TraeUtba T^etdogieo-PoUHom, ch. 
Tiii. pp. 164-6. 

Note X., p. 62. 

Leben Jeeu^ Einleitung, { 13, vol. I. p. 60, E. T. The genuineness 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, which contains so many refer- 
ences to miracles,' is specially acknowledged, § 140 ; voL viL p. 367, 
E.T. 

1 S6ecqwoiaUych.zli.TW8M0,10,«iid28-30,di.ziT.9;6^«^18,ftc.,amloh.ZT.t. 
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KoTB XL, p« 6%^ 

Stranfli allowi, Uioagh with erideiit rdiiotaiioe» tiuil ibb Acta wee^ «r 
at least may be, the woik of St. Luke (JMen Jew, { 13, toL i p. 60, 
B. T.) He regards it as "not a little remarkable, that the author 
makes no distinct allusion to lus connectlbn with the most disdn- 
guished of the Apostles." It is certainly tery remarkable how com- 
pletely St. Luke keqps himself^ and his own actions, in the back- 
ground, whUe engaged in recording the history of events in which he 
himself took part. But this reticence is a feature of that humility 
which chsracteriies the Sacred Writers genendly. 

KoTB Xn., p. 52. 

It was the existence of considerable remains of Greek l i ter a t ur e^ ear- 
lier in date than the latter half of the sixth century B. C, and an exact 
acquaintance with it, which enabled Bentiey so thoroughly to establish 
the spuriousness of the alleged Epistles of Fhalaris. In the Homeric 
oontrorersy, on the other hand, the want of any contemporary litera- 
ture has rendered the argument, that a single man in such ttrtj times 
could not possibly have composed both the Hiad and the Odyssey, so 
weak and inconclusive that the oppoidte opinion still maintains its 
ground, and on the whole seems tending to become the established 
one. (See above, Note IL) 

KoTB Xin., p. 62. 

The only remains of ancient literature which are even supposed to 
reach as high as the age of Moses, are certain Hieratic Papyri found in 
Egypt, belonging to the nineteenth or even to earlier dynasties. Two 
of these have been translated by the Yicomte de Roug^,' and several 
others by the Rev. J. D. Heath.* But it is very doubtftd whether 
these translations ^ve much real insight into the originals. As Mr. 
Ooodwin observes, {Cambridge Essays, 1858, p. 229,) "Egyptian phi- 
lology is yet in its infimcy. Champollion got little fiuiher than the 
accidence of the language ; and since- his time not much has been done 

1 Bt^th9RiviuJtrdUcUgipuftirVMjl9i%Ukdih9Bd9ns09nimBporm^ 
1 71« JBstftfM fVnrrf , LoDdoB, 180k 
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in the inrefltigAtioii of the syntax. . • • With an incomplete knowledge 
of the syntax, and a dender Tocabnlary, t r mulmti m btco mm fftmmoork^ 
and the misconce p t i on of a single word or phrase may comj^etely con- 
fimnd the sense.** Hence Mr. Goodwin and Mr. Heath often differ aa 
to the entire subject and bearing of a docn m ent (See Mr. Ooodwin'a 
Bma^y pp. 249, 269, 261, ftc.) 

NoTB XIY., p. 53. 

The antiqnity of the diction of the Pientateaoh has ben denied by 
some critics,' among others by Gesenios. (See his QmehiekU itr 
BehrMisehm SpracMt tmd Sekrift, { 8.) But Jahn seems to ha^e estab- 
lished the point bey<md any real oontroTcr s y. (See JTahn's oontribu- 
tions to Bengal's Arehi9.t toI. vL p. 678, et seqq. ; toL iiL p. 168, et 
seqq. Compare Fritasche, Pn^mg itr OrikMlf, Ite., p. 104, et seqq. ; 
and see also Msrsh's AmhrnHoU^ of ih$ FUe Bookt of Uomi, p. 6, et 
seqq. ; and Stuart* s Bktory tmd Dtfmo$ of tk$ Old Tmhmtmti Csaan, 
pp. 12-18.) At least De Wette, writing after both Jahn and Gese- 
nios, is constrained to admit that archaisms exist in oonsidarable num- 
ber, and has to account for them by supposing that they were adopted 
from tiie ancient documents of which the Compiler, who lived later 
Aea Solomon, made use. (EinXeUung^ { 167. See also § 168, where 
he allows that tiie HnffuUHe, as distinct from the Utarmrg argument, 
against the Mosaic authorship, is weak.) 

KoTB XV., p. SZ. 

This is abundantly shown by HftTemich, {Emdbnch^ frc, § 186 ; 
pp. 664-664.) 

KoTB XVI., p. 6Z. 

See Lecture HI., pp. 80 and 81. 

KoTB XVn., p. 63. 

Mr. Norton is the writer who in recent times has urged this point 
with the greatest distinctness, and has given it the most prominent 

1 Yatcr, AhknOuug «*«r JITmi*, tc^ } 808; Noitoo, JtmtkaUUkff ^ Oc OmptU, 
ToLU. pp. 441,412. 
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position. In his seotioB, betded •'Some feoeral oonaidermtaons re- 
specting the Anthorthip of the Pentatevohi" he begins his argument 
•gainst the genuineness with this objection. Moses, he says, liyed 
probablj in the fifteenth century before Christ; certainly not much 
later. ** There U no mti^faeiiory evuieno$ tAtU aipMabetioal writing wag 
known at this Ume, If known to others, it is improbahk that it wa§ 
hunen to the Hebrewe, They oouid not, during their residenee in Egypt^ 
have learnt alphabetical writing from the Egyptians ; for the mode of 
representing ideas to the eye, which the Egyptians employed till a 
period long subsequent, was widely(?) different firom the alphabetical 
writing of the Hebrews. If they were acquainted with the art, they 
must haye brought it with them into the country. But we can hardly 
suppose that it was inrented, or acquired except by tradition, in the 
funUj of Isaac, or in that of Jacob before his residence in Egypt, en- 
gaged as they both were in agriculture and the care of cattle. We 
must then go back to Abraham at least for what traditionary knowl- 
edge of it his descendants in Egypt may be supposed to haye possessed* 
But it would ie idle to argue against the supposition that a^habetieal writ' 
ing was fenown in the time of Abraham." * 

That writing was unknown to the Hebrews till the time of the 
Judges, was, at one period of their lives, maintained by Gesenius and 
Be Wette. (See Gesenius, OesehiehU der Hebrdischen ^prache und 
Sehrift, i 140, et seqq., and De Wette's ArehOologie. { 277.) Both, 
however, saw reason to change their opinion, and admitted subse- 
quently that it must have dated at least from Moses. See G^esenius' 
Hebrew Grammar, Excursus I. p. 290, (English Translation, 13th edi- 
tion,) and De Wette's Einleitung, § 12, p. 13. The bulk of modem 
German critics, whether rationalist or orthodox, acquiesce in this latter 
opinion. See Ewald, Geschichte VoUces Israel, pp. 64-69, Von Len- 
gerke, Kdnaan, p. xxxt., Havemick, Einleitung in das AUe Testament, 
§ 44, &c. ; and compare the American writer, Stuart, Old Testament 
Canon^ § 3, pp. 40, 41. 

NoTB XVm., p. 63. 

See the statements of Sir Gardner Wilkinson in the author's fls- 
rodotus, vol. ii. p. 311, and pp. 43-4. The date assigned to the 
fourth dynasty rests upon the same authority. 

1 Oe nuim neu efths Gotpd», ro!. U., Appeoliz, Note D., ( 8 ; p^ 431M4L 
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lYoTB XJjL.f p. 63« 

Sir Henry Kawlinson regards the earliest mscribed bricks in the 
Babylonian series as dating from about B. C. 2200. (See tbe author's 
Herodotus, toL i. pp. 435 and 440.) 



NoTB XX., p. 63. 

See Wilkinson's statements on this subject in the author's Barodotut, 
vol. L pp. 306, 321, &c. He regards the hieratic character as haTing 
come into use •• at least as early as the 9th dynasty," (p. 806,) which 
he places about B. C. 2240. A considerable number of hieratic papyri 
belonging to the 19th dynasty, and one or two of a still earHer date, 
are now in the British Museum. (See Cambridge Etsa^ for 1858, pp. 
229, 230.) 

Some writers urge, that the Jews could not hare learnt afyhahetic' 
writing from the Egyptians, since *< the mode of representing ideas to 
the eye, which the Egyptians employed tOl a period long subsequent, 
was toidely different from the alphabetical writing of the Hebrews." 
(Norton, 1. s. o. Compare Havernick, Eirdeitung^ } 42-43.) But the 
difference was really not Tery great It is a mistake to suppose that 
the Egyptian writing was, except to m small extent, symbolical. Both 
in the hieroglyphic and the hieratic, as a general rule, the words are 
epek pMoneiieaQif Jlrst, and are then followed by a symbol or symbols. 
(See Mr. Ooodwin's Bssay, p. 227, and compare Wilkinson, Herodotue, 
ToL iL p. 317.) 

Note XXI., p. 63. 

TJr, or Hur (*^^m)* ^ modem Mugheir, haa fnmiabed some of the 
most ancient of the Babylonian inscriptioni. (See the author's i/«- 
rodotue, vol. i. p. 436 ; and compare Loftus's ChaldeM and Stmrnta, ch. 
xiL p. 130.) It seems to have been the primeyal capital of Chaldsea. 
The inscriptions, which are either on bricks or on clay cylinders, and 
which are somewhat rudely executed, hare been aaaigned to about the 
22d century before Christ, (see the Herodotus, toL L p. 440,) which is 
at least three centuries before Abraham. 

Attempts have sometimes been made to determine the questions, 
whence exactly and when exactly the Hebrews obtained their alpha* 

22 
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betic lystem. (See HiTemiek't EmUiHmg^ % 44.) It is ecmBider- 
ably difiervnt both from that of Egypt snd that of Babylon, while 
it la ahnoet i den t ical with that of Phoenicia; whence it ii infierred 
that the Hebrews learnt it from the Phoenicians. Of this, how- 
ever, there is no eridence, since the Phoenicians may equally as well 
have learnt of them. (See the statement of Eupolemus, quoted in 
Note XXY.) The probability seems to be, that the frmily of Abraham 
brought an alphabetic system from Ur, which may have been modified 
in Canaan and again in Egypt,* and which may not haye assumed a 
settled shape until the writings of Moses fixed it for after ages. The 
system which they brought may have been either originally common to 
them with the Aramaic, Phomician, and other cognate races ; or it may 
hafe gradually spread from them to those people. 

Note XXTT., p. 54. 

Hecataeus of Abdera lived in the fourth century before Christ. 
He was a friend of Alexander the Great, and wrote a work upon 
the history and religious antiquities of the Jews. The following is 
his testimony to Moses : — 

"When in ancient tiroes Egypt was visited with a pestilence, 
most of the people referred the cause of the calamity to the divinity. 
For since many foreigners and strangers dwelt in the country, who 
used diverse customs in regard to rites and sacrifices, it came to pass 
that the worship of the gods was very much neglected among them. 
Therefore the native inhabitants of the country ooncdved the idea, 
that there would be no end to their calamities, unless they should 
rid themselves of the foreigners. They accordingly baDis h ed them 
without delay. The most illustrious and energetic of them betook 
themselves, as some say, into Greece; . . . but the mass of the 
people fled into what is now called Judea, a country which is situ- 
ated not fiir from Egypt, and which was at that time nothing but 
a desert. The colony was led by a man named Moses, who was dis- 
tinguished for his great prudence and courage. This man, having 
taken possession of the country, founded, among other cities, that 
one called Jerusalem, which is now very celebrated. He built also 

1 It Memi sctftely ponlble tliat the nMmblance betveen the Hebrew «ftM and Um 
Eerptlaa «A can be acddenUl. A fUnter tlmtluitj maj be traced In some otti« 
letten. 
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; 

tbe temple which \b 00 greetlj honored by them, and appointed the 
aecred rites in honor of the diyinity, and organiaed and regulated 
their cxrH affiurs." After giving an account of tike chief pdnts of the 
law, HecatsQf adds, ^It is also written at the end of the laws, that 
Moses heard these things horn God, and spake them to the Jews." 
(See the fragments of Hecataens in Mons. C. Molki's fhiji m m Ua .fiit- 
toHconm Grmcorumf toL ii. p. 392, Fr« 13.) 



Non XXm., p. 5i. 

Manetho, the Egyptian, was also contemporary with Alexander, 
and wrote his Egyptian History wider the first Ptolemy. His words, 
as reported by Josephus, are, **Now it is said that their state was 
organised, and their laws established by a priest, a Heliopolitan by 
birth, named Osarsiph, trom Osiris, a god who was worshipped in 
Heliopolis ; and that when he Joined himself to this people, lus name 
was changed, and he was called Moses." (B-o^msnto Hitt, Orme. toL 
ii. p. 680, Fr. 64.) 

NoTB XXrV., p. 64. 

Lysimachus of Alexandria, a writer (probably) of the Augustan age, 
abased Moses and his laws. See Josephus, (contr. Apiout ii. 14:) 
•* Lysimachus and some others, partly through ignorance, but more 
from ill-will, hare discoursed concerning our lawgirer, Moses, and 
concerning his laws, in a manner which is neither just nor true, 
calumniating him as a juggler and impostor, and •fflrmmg that his 
laws teach us lessons of yioe, and not of yirtue." 



Nora XXV., p. 64. 

Eupolemus is by some thought to have been a Jew; but the liber- 
ties which he takes with Scripture seems to mark him for a heathen. 
Josephus eridently considers him such, since he eouples hun with 
Dametrius Phalereus, and speaks of him as unable to follow exactly 
tho sense of the Jewish Scriptures. (Contr. Apion. i. 23.) He lived 
in the latter half of the second century before Christ, and wrote a 
work in Gre^L on the history of the Jews, which was largely quoted 
by A l exan d e r Polyhistor, the contemporary of Sylla. (See Eu9ebiu% 
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PrapamHo EtangtUca^ toI. ii. pp. 870-3, 894, 428-483, fee.) Polyhistor 
thus reported hit testimony concerning Moses : — 

<« Eupolemus says that Moses was the first wise man, and that he 
first taught the Jews letters; — that the Phoenicians receiyed them 
from the Jews, and the Greeks from the Phoenicians; and also that 
Moses was the first who wrote laws for the Jews." {Pragmmta Uitt. 
Grttc, Tol. ii. p. 220, Fr. 13.) 

Note XXVI., p. 64. 

Histor, T. 4 : ** Closes, in order that he might firmly attach the people 
to himself for the time to come, gaye them new rites, contrary to those 
of the rest of mankind." 

Note XXVII., p. 54. 

«• Some, haying descended firom a &ther who rcrerenced the Sabbaths, 
worship nothing but the clouds and the divinity of heaven, and think 
that the swine's flesh, firom which their fiither abstained, is no dif- 
ferent firom human flesh. Besides, they also remove the foreskin. 
And they are accustomed to despise the Roman laws, while they 
commit to memory, and observe and reverence, the JewLsh law, 
whatever it be« which Moses delivered to them in a secret volume." 
Satir. xiv. 9-1026. 

NoTB XXVIII., p. 64. 

Lbnginus does not mention Moses by name, but it cannot be doubted 
that he intends him in the fomous passage where he Pjieaks of *• the 
Jewish legislator" as a person historically known, and as the writer 
of Genesis. •♦ Thus also the legislator of the Jews, who was no ordi- 
nary man, since he worthily comprehended and declared the power 
of the gods, vrriting thus at the very introduction to his laws, says, 
• And God said ' — what ? * Let the light be ; and it was ; let the earth 
be ; and it wa:«.' " De SubUmiia*^, § 9. 

Note XXIX., p. 64. 

Hccatseus, Eupolemtis, Juvenal, and Longinus. See above, Notes 
XXn., XXV.. XXVn., and XXVm. Nicolas of Damascus may be 
added as a D\*itnefls to the composition of the Pentateuch by Moses. 
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Speaking of » oerUin man at tared in the Axk at the time of tht 
Great Deluge, be tayt, ••This may alto hare been be irbote bittoiy 
it narrated by Motet, the lawgiTer of the JTewt." (See Jotephna, JnHq* 
JiMi.i8, §6.) 

Note XXX., p. 54. 

According to aome writert, Hellaniettt, the conte m por a ry of Herodo« 
tut, mentioned Motes. (Jnttin Martyr, Cohortatio ad Otntet, {8, ^. 
13, D. •• Tho« who have written the annalt of the Atheniant, Hdlan- 
icut, and Phikeborut, the Atthide, Cattor, and Thallnt, and Alexander 
Polyhittor, . • . hare mentioned Motet at a very early and ancient 
ruler of the Jewt." Cyrillnt Alexandrinnt, Comira JuUaman, i. p. 16, D. 
*• Now that Motet was well known to the Greek hittoziant, may be 
easily teen from those thingt which they bare written. For Fole- 
mon hat mentioned him in the first book of hit Grecian ffittory, 
and Ptolemy the Mendesian,' and alto Hellanicnt, and Philochomt, and 
Cattor, and othert betidet thete.") At he wrote a work entitled Con- 
cerning the Nationt, or Barbaric Cuttomt, there it no improbability 
in this statement. It it lett eaty to tee what could have led Philocho- 
rut (B. C. 300) to speak of him, but we are tcarcely entitled on thit 
ground to pronounce (at Mont. C. MoUer doet, JV. Hiti, Or, toI. L p. 
885) that Juttin misunderstood his author. Polemon of Ilium (ab. 
B. C. 200) seems to have spoken of Motet leading the Itraelitet out 
of Egypt. (Africanua ap. Euteb. Prmp, Ev, x. 10 ; toI. iL p. 612 : 
•* Now some of the Greeks alto relate, that Motet lived at the tame 
time. Polemon, in the firtt book of hit Grecian History, says, « In the 
reign of Apia, the ton of Phoroneut, a dirition of the army of the 
Egyptiantdeterted Egypt, and settled in what is called Syrian Palestine, 
not far from Arabia ; these were they who were with Motes.' " Comp. 
Cyril. Alex. 1. s.c.; Justin Martyr, Cohort, ad GmUet, p. 11 ; Syncellus, 
Tol. i. p. 116.) ApoUonius Molo, Cicero's instructor in rhetoric, (about 
B. C. 80) called Moses a juggler and an impostor, and gave a very in- 
correct account of his legitlation. (Jotephus, Contra Apionmn, ii. 14. 
Vide supra, note 24.) Trogus Pompeius (ab. B. C. 20) spoke of him 
at some length, but he did not give his readers very correct infor- 
mation, if we may judge by the epitome of Justin. Justin aayt, •* Wm 

1 Mendet was a dty of Egypt, iltiialed In Um Delta. It gave Iti name to oat of thf 
aMutba of tbo Nilo. 

22* 
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■on (i. e. Joseph's) was Moses, -who, besides inlieriting Us fiuher't 
knowledge, was recommended also by the beauty of his person. But 
the Egyptians, when they were suffering from the itch and tetter, in 
obedience to the response of an oracle, in order that the disease might 
not become general, drove him, together with those affected by the 
disease, out of the Egyptian territory. Being made therefore the 
leader of the exiles, he carried off by stealth the sacred images of 
the Egyptians. The Egyptians attempted to recorer these by force, 
but were compelled by storms to return home. Moses, tiftrefore, sedi- 
ing again his ancient country Damascus, took possession of Mount 
Sinai. When he came thither at length, with his people, wearied 
with a seven days' journey through the desert of Arabia without food, 
he consecrated as a day of perpetual fasting the seventh day, called, in 
the language of that people, Sabbath, because that day had put an end 
to their £unine and their wanderings. . . . After Moses his son Aruas, 
who had been a priest of the Egyptian worship, was next made king." 
(Hist xxxvL 2.) The Egyptian historians Apion, (B. C. 80,) Caeremon 
(A. D. 60,) and Ptolemy of Mendes — the last an author of uncertain 
date, probably of the first century after Christ — noticed the fact of 
his leading the Jews out of Egypt. (See Tatian, Oraiio adcermt 
Or€too$, { 37, p. 273 : *<Now there are acciirate records of the Egyp- 
tian chronicles. And Ptolemy, who was an interpreter of their litera- 
ture, — not the king of that name, but the priest of Mendes, — in set- 
ting forth the acts of their kings, says tha^ in the time of Amosis, king 
of Egypt, the Jews marched out of Egypt, and went into whatsoever 
countries they chose, under the command of Moses." Compare Clem. 
Alex. Strcmata^ L p. 379 ; Cyril. Alex. 1. s. c. ; Euseb. Pr^tp, Ev. x. 
11 ; vol. ii. p. 619, &c. And for the testimonies of Chtercmon and 
Apion, which will be adduced in Note LXXXI., see Joseph, c. Apion. 
i. 32, and ii. 2.) It is also probable that Moses was mentioned by 
Castor the chronologer, (about B. C. 160,) and by Thallus, the freed- 
man of Tiberius. (See the passages from Justin Martyr and Cvril 
quoted at the beginning of this note.) Numcnius, the Pythagorean 
philosopher, who lived in the age of the Antonines, called Moses ** a 
man very powerful with God through prayer," and mentioned his 
contest with the Egyptian magicians, Jannes and Jambres. (See 
Eu8cb. Prtep, Ev, ix. 8; vol. ii. p. 358: "Afterwards, at the time 
when the Jews -were driven out of Egypt, there flourished Jannes 
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and Jambres, the Egyptian sacred icribes, men who were reputed 
inferior to none in magical arts. These were the povons who were 
jndged worthy by the Egyptian popuUoe to withstand eren Moussus, 
the leader of the Jews, a man whe was Tery powerful with God in 
prayer ; and they were found able to remove the heaviest of the calam- 
ities which Mousaeus brought upon £g3rpt.*') (Compare Pliny, Hist, 
Nat,f zxx. 1, § 2.) Nicolas of Damascus also mentioned Moses, and 
called him «the Jewish lawgiver." (See the passage quoted in 
Note XXIX.) 

NoTB XXXL, p. 54. 

The only classical writer, so fer as I am aware, who exp r esses any 
doubt with respect to the Mosaic origin of the Jewish law is Strabo, a 
very imtrustworthy authority in the field of ancient history. Strabo 
ascribes the establishment of Monotheism and of the moral law to 
Moses, but believes the ceremonial law to have been added by his suc- 
cessor. {Geographical xvi. 2, § 35-37 : ♦♦ For Moses, one of the Egyptian 
priesfc*, dissatisfied with the established order of things, made great in- 
novations in every direction ; and many of those who honored the divin- 
ity joined his secession. Now this man said and taught that the Egyp- 
tians, and likewise the Libyans, were in error in likening the divinity to 
beasts and cattle. He also censured the Greeks as well, for represent- 
ing their gods in human form. For he maintained that God was 
nothing else but that which comprehends us all, and the earth and the 
sea — that which we are wont to call heaven, and the world, and the 
nature of things ; and that those who live virtuously and justly may 
always expect good gifts from God, and tokens of his fevor ; but that 
others could have no such expectation. Thus this man became popu- 
lar, and established his authority very firmly ; for all those who were 
about him were easily induced, by his personal influence, and by the 
benefits proposed, to fiiU in with his views. Now those who came 
after him continued for a time in the same course, practising justice 
and showing true piety ; but afterwards there were introduced into the 
priesthood, first superstitious, and then tyrannical men. The former 
established the prohibitions from food, which they are accustomed to 
observe at the present day, and the circumcisions and excisions, and 
whatever else of this kind has been instituted among them ; and the 
latter introduced oppressive exactions/*) It is to be remarked that 
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Strabo quotes no autliority, -whence it may be supeoted that his 
aocount is beeed rather on his own fiewi of probability, and ai the 
natural eequenee of erents in such cases, than <m the statements of any 
earlier writers. (See his words at the opening of the next section.) 

NoTB XXXn., p. 55. 

See Exod. xyii. 14 ; zziy. 4, 7 ; Numb, xxziii. 2 ; Deut xriL 18, 
et seqq. ; xxviii. 58, et seqq. ; xxix. 20, 27 ; and xxzi. 9, 24, et seqq. 

NoTB XXXm., p. 55. 
Strauss, Lebm Jsm, { 6 ; toI. L p. 20, B. T. 

NoTB XXXrV., p. 55. 

See particularly Deuteronomy xxviii. 68, and xxix. 20, 27. HiTer- 
nick's comment on these and other kindred passages desenres the atten- 
tion of the student. (See his Handbuch det Hutoriteh'erititchen Emlei- 
ttmg in da$ AU$ Tutament, { 108 ; } 4f PP* 1^19, Clark's Translation.*) 

NoTB XXXV., p. 66. 

•* The Deuteronomist," Mys De Wette, •* will, as it appears, have his 
whole book regarded as the composition of Moses." {EinleUung in da» 
AU9 TettamttUf { 162, d, p. 203.) Hartman makes a similar assertion 
with respect to *< the author of the last four books." (For^ehunffen nber 
d. PmitUeuch, p. 638.) -^ 

Note XXXVL, p. 66. 

The earliest writers whom De Wette can quote as doubting the gen- 
uineness of the Pentateuch, are Celsus the Nco-Platonist, (A. D. 130,) 
and Ptolemy, the Valentinian Gnostic, a writer of the third century. 
(See his EinUitung^ { 164, a ; p. 206 ; and for the passages to which he 
refers see Origen, Contra CeUum, iv. 42, and Epiphanius, Adeeraut 
Hteresea, xxxiii. 4, p. 207.) Apion, and the other adversaries whom 
Josephus answers, all admitted the Pentateuch to be the work of 
Moses. 

1 m»t4»ncO'CriiUtl htrUmtti^n U th« PentaUutk^ Edinbnrgh, Cisrk, 1S50. 
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KoTB XXXYH., p. 56. 

The differences in the rationalistic views of the time when the Pen- 
tateuch was composed, are thus summed up by Professor Stuart,* 
« Ahnost every marked period from Joshua down to the return from 
the Babylonish exile, has been fixed upon by different writers, as a 
period appropriate to the production of the work. To Ezra some have 
assigned the task of producing it ; in which, if we may hearken to 
them, he engaged in order that he might confirm and perpetuate the 
ritual introduced by him. To TTTlkiah the priest, with the connivance 
of Josiah, Mr. Norton and others have felt inclined to attribute it, at 
the period when a copy of the Law is said to have been discovered in 
the Temple. Somewhere near this period, Gesenius and De Wette 
once placed it; but both of them, in later times, have been rather 
inclined to recede from this, and to look to an earlier period. The 
subject has been through almost boundless discussion, and a great 
variety of opinions has been broached re^>ecting the matter, until 
recently it has taken a turn somewhat new. The haut ten of criticism 
in Germany now compounds between the old opinions and the new 
theories. Ewald and Lengerke both admit a groundwork of the Penta- 
teuch. But as to the extent of this they differ, each one deciding ac- 
cording to his subjective feelings. The leading laws and ordinances of 
the Pentateuch are admitted to belong to the time of Moses. Ewald 
supposes that they were written down at that period. Then we have, 
secondly, historical portions of the Pentateuch, written, as Ewald 
judges, not by prophets, but before this order of men appeared among 
the Hebrews. . . . Then came next, according to him, a praphetie order 
of historical writers, about the time of Solomon. . . . Next comes a 
narrator • . • who is to be placed somewhere near the period of Eli- 
jah. . . . Then comes a fourth narrator, whom we cannot place earlier 
than about the middle of the eighth century B.C. He was followed by 
the Deuteronomist . . . some time during the latter half of Manasseh's 
reign. . . . Then just before the Babylonish exile the great CoUectaneum 
or Corjmt Auet&rum omnium^ was brought to a close. 

Lengerke . . . admits a groundwork ; but, with the exception of some 
laws, it was not oompoeed till the time of Solomon. Next comes a 

1 Criti£amaiarTfmidDff^niM^ftk*0UT9tUmtiiXCmum 
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rapplementarist, wbo most haye liTod lome time in the eighth ce n t m y. 
Then comet the Deuteronomist, as in Ewald ; but he is assigned by 
Lengcrke to the time of Josiah, about B. C. 624. 

Each of these writers is confident in his critical power of discrimina- 
tion. . . . Each is sure that he can appreciate all the niceties and slight 
diversities of style and diction, and therefore cannot be mistaken. Each 
knows, in his own yiew with certainty, how many authors of the Pen- 
tateuch there are ; while one still reckons six and the other tArm, . . • 
I will not now ask. Who shall decide when Doctors disagree ? " 

Compare also Hayemick, Handbueh^ &c., { 145 ; { 41, pp. 442-444, 
E.T. 

Note XXXVU. h, p. 67. 

L^en Jetu, § 13 ; pp. 55-56, E. T. 

NoTB XXXVm., p. 58. 

The ptupoae of Moses is to write not his own history, nor even the 
civil history of his nation, but the theoeratic history of the world up to 
his own time. This is the clew to all those curious insertions and 
omissions which hare astonished and perplexed mere historians. (Sea 
HftTemlck, Handbueh, &c., { 106 ; { 2, pp. 1-7, E. T. ; and compare 
Lecture Vll., p. 178.) Still, his own history to a certain extent, and 
the public history of his nation, up to his time, do in &ct form the 
staple of hit nanatiye. 

NoTB XXXIX., p. 58. 

Sir G. C. Lewis says, •• The infidelity of oral tradition, with respect 
to past occurrences, has been so generally recognized, that it would be 
a superfluous labor to dwell upon it. For our present purpose, it is 
more material to fix the time during which tm aeeurate memory of Mi" 
torical events may be perpetuated by oral tradition alone. Newton, in 
his work on Chronology,* fixes it at eighty or a hundred years for a 
time anterior to the use of writing ; and Yolney says that, among the 
Bed Lidians of North America, there was no accurate tradition of fiicta 
which were a century old. Mallet, in his work on Nordwcn Anti- 

1 CirwMbfyi/w«iM<ciitJCniftri^m«Mii^(1728,4toOIatrod 
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qtdtieSf' ronarks that, among the common daaa of mankind, • aon 
rtmeimben hii faUker, JbioiPt tomethmf okout kU ffrmUfflKiktrt but never 
bestows a thought on his more remote progenitors. This would carrj 
back a man's knowledge of his own fiunily lor about a hundred years ; 
and it is not likely that his knowledge of public affidrs, founded on a 
siijular oral tradition, could reach to an earlier date." (Cndibiliiy of 
E0rlff Bomcm Hittoiy, toI. 1. pp. 98, 99.) 

NoTB XL., p. 58. 

See Home's Intrvduction to ike Critical Study and lOuneledffe of tho 
Holy SertpetcTM, ch. ii, § 1, Tol. i. p. 54. **In the antediluTian world, 
when the life of man was so protracted, there was comparatiyely little 
need for writing. Tradition answered every purpose to which writing, 
in any kind of characters, could be subservient ; and the necessity of 
erecting monuments to perpetuate public events could scarcely have 
suggested itself; as, during those times, there could be little danger 
apprehended of any important £Bu:t becoming obsolete, its history hav- 
ing to pass through very few hands, and all these Mends and relatives 
in the most proper sense of the terms ; for they lived in an insulated 
state, under a patriarchal government. Thus it was easy for Moses to 
be satisfied of the truth of all he relates in the Book of Genesis, as the 
accounts came to him through the medium of very few persons. From 
Adam to Noah there was but one man necessary to the transmission of 
the history of this period of 1656 years. Adam died in the year of the 
world 930, and Lamech, the fether of Noah, was bom in the year 874 ; 
so that Adam and Lamech were contemporaries for fifty-six years. 
Methusaleh, the grandfather of Noah, was bora in the year of the . 
world 687, and died in the year 1656, so that he lived to see both 
Adam and Lamech — firom whom (Adam ?) doubtless he acquired the' 
knowledge of this history, and vras likewise contemporary with Noah 
for 600 years. Li like manner Shem connected Noah and Abraham, 
having lived to converse with both ; as Isaac did with Abrahan^ and 
Joseph, from whom these things might be easQy conveyed to Moses by 
Amram, who was contemporary with Joseph. Supposing then all the 
curious fects recorded in the Book of Genesis to have had no other 
authority than the tradition already referred to, they would stand upon 

X Ch.U. 
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a foundation of credibility superior to anj tbat the most reputable of 
the ancient Greek and Latin historians can boast." 

NoTB XU., p. 69. 

See Sir G. C. Lewis's Credibility, &c., vol. L p. 101. "In a nation 
-which has no consecutive written history, leading events would be per- 
haps preserved, in their general outlines, for about a hundred years. 
Special circumstances might, however, give to an event a larger hold on 
the popular memory." He instances, 1. The attempt of Cylon at 
Athens, the circumstances of which were remembered in B. C. 432, 
one hundred and eighty years after, (Thucydid. L 126 ;) and 2. The battle 
of the Allia, the mempry of which continued (he thinks) among the 
common people at Rome to the time of the earliest annaUsts, or one 
hundred and fifty years. 

Note XLH., p. 69. 

The force of this argument is, no doubt, weakened, bnt it is not 
destroyed, by a preference of the Sept\iagint or of the Samaritan num- 
bers to those of the Hebrew text. The Septuagint numbers, which 
are the most un&vorable to the argument, would make the chain between 
Adam and Moses consist of eight links — viz. Mahalaleel, Noah, Salah, 
Reu, Nahor, Abraham, Jacob, and Jochebed. 

NoTB XLm., p. 69. 

See above. Note XXXYH. ; and compare Havemick, Htmdbueh, &c., 
§ 111, (i 7, pp. 46-48, £. T.,) and Home, Introduction^ &c, ch. iL { 1, 
voL L pp. 64-66. 

Note XLTV., p. 69. 

Having argued that the Patriarchs were almost sure to have com- 
mitted to writing the chief fects of the early history, especially those of 
the Creation, the Fall of Man, the premise of Redemption, and the 
various revelations which they received from God, Vitringa says — 
*• We believe, indeed, that Moses collected these writings and papers 
of the patriarchs, preserved among the Liraelites, arranged them, pre- 
pared them, filled up their deficiencies, and out of them made up the 
first of his own books." (phservationes Sacra, i. 4, } 2 ; p. 36.) 
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NoTB XLV., p. 69. 

CommmUain JJttiraU, Pr^fkce, toI. i. p. xiii. ^ Althougl^ itzietiy 
apeftking, it ii not in^toanble that Mosei might haTe learned from oral 
tradition all that he has told qb concerning the Creation of the Worlds 
the Deluge, and the times of the Patriarchs, • . . jet it is highly prob- 
able that this Lawgiver had access to records and documents which had 
been presenred in the fiunilies of the Jews. The detailed account of 
genealogies, the dates of events, and their circumstances, the number 
of the years of the lives of the Patriarchs, — all these things could 
hardly be learned in a manner so precise and exact, except from writ- 
ten documents." Compare Hftvemick, (ilandbuch, &c., } 115 ; { 11, pp. 
81-2, £. T.,) who, while he maintains that the narrative of Genesis 
•* has its origin primarily in oral tradition," still allows it to be probable 
<* that in the time of the writer a part of the oral tradition had been 
already committed to writing," and that '* the author makes use of 
certain older monuments." 

Note XLVI., p. 59. 

See above, Notes XDL, XX., and XXI. In estimating the antiquity 
• of alphabetic writing, we must remember, that the earliest extant speci- 
mens of the Babylonian (which have been assigned to about the 22d 
century B. C.) present indications of previous stages having been 
passed through, which must have each occupied some considerable 
period. It is certain that the Babylonians, like the Egyptians, began 
with picture-writing.^ But in the most ancient remains this stage has 
been long past : a few letters only stUI bear a resemblance to the ob- 
jects : while the bulk have lost all trace of their original form. The 
writing too has ceased altogether to be symbolical, and (with the 
exception of certain determintttives) is purely phonetic, having thus 
passed the second stage of the art. In Egypt, the hieroglyphics of the 
Pyramid period, (B. C. 2460-2300,) sometimes "written in the cursive 
character, prove that writing had been long in use." (See Wilkinson's 
Appendix to Book iL of the author's Herodoiu$t ch. viii. § 9 ; vol. iL p. 
S44.} 

1 See Sir R. RawIinHOD*i Esmy, ** O* the Eariy ffutory «f Bckftanim^** In the flnt 
Tolume of the aQthor*! Htrod^tu*, Enmj tI. pp. 443, 444. 
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NoTB XLVn., p. «0. 

See Biibop Gl^s hUrodmetwn, in his editioii of StacUioaa^s Bit- 
toy of the BiNe, toI. i. p. 20. Compare the article on wuTiir« m 
Kitto's Biblical Cydoptbdia^ toL fl. pp. 971, 972. 

NoTB XLVnL, p. 6U 

The Aimenian History of Moees of Chorene commenoes from Adam, 
Taking the Hebrew Scriptures for his basis, he endeavors to blend and 
harmonize with them the traditions of primeval times recorded bj 
Berosns, Abjdenus, and espedallj bja certain Mar Ibas, or Mar Abas, 
a learned Syrian, said to have lived about B. C. 150. He identifies 
Adam with the Babylonian Alorus, (u 3,) Noah with Xisuthrus, (ibid.,) 
Shem with Zervan, who (he says) is the same as Zoroaster, (i. 5. ;) 
Ham with Titan, whence the Utans are the descendants of Ham, (ibid.,) 
and Nimrod with Belus, (u 6.) Armenian history is regarded as com- 
mencing from this time. HaTcus or HaTg, the fifth descendant of 
Japhet, son of Thaclath or Togarmah, revolts from Belus, or Nimrod, 
and withdraws from Babylon to Armenia, where he establishes tiim«M>lf 
War follows: HaTcus is attacked by Belus, but makes a successftil 
resistance, and Belus foils in the battle, (i. 9, 10.) From this point 
Moses seems in the main to follow native traditions, which do not 
appear to have possessed much historical value. It has been conjectured 
wi^ good reason that *< the earliest literature of Armenia was a series 
of national poems," and that these compositions tonished Moses of 
Chorene with a great part of his materials. (See P|ichard's PhytictU 
History of Mankind, voL iv. p. 266 ; and compare Neumann's Venmk 
einer Oetchichte der Armenitchen IMeratur, published at Leipsic in 
1836.) Michael Chamich and other Armenian writers have chiefly 
copied fit>m Moses. 

NoTB XUX., p. 61. 

The two Epic poems, the lUmAyana and the MahilbhArata, profosa 
to be historical, but are not thought by the best modem authorities to 
contain more than some ** shadow of truth." They are assigned to 
about the third century B. C. (See Professor H. H. Wilson's Intro- 
duction to his translation of the Rig- Veda-Satihita, pp. xlvi., xlvu.) The 
attempt to construct from them, and from other Sanscritic sources of 
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eren wone ciharaoter, bjthe aid of Megasthenes and of a large amount 
of ooiyectuze, a chronological scheme reaching to B. C. 3120, which 
M. BimBcn has made in the third Tolnme of his Egypt^ (pp. 618-664,) 
appears to me a singnlar insfiince of miqdaced ingenuity. 

KoTB L., p. 61. 

The Chinese, like the Hindus, carryback the history of the world fbr 
weveral hundred thomtmd years. Their own history, howerer, as a 
nation, does not profess to comn^ence till about B. C. 2600; and 
authentic Accounts, according to the riews of those who regard tiieir 
early literature with most Betyor, go back only to the 22d century B. C. 
(See R^musat, Nouoeaux Milangea Atiatique$f toI. L p. 66. "The 
history of China runs back with certainty to the twenty-second 
century before our era, and some respectable traditions pennit us to 
carry back the point of departure fbur centuries earlier, to the year 
2637 before Jesus Christ" Compare Mulla, Hittoin QhUrale de la 
Chine, vol. i. ; G^osier's Discours Pr^liminaire prefixed to his DeeeHp^ 
Hon de la Chme, published at Paris in 1818-1820 ; and M. Bunsen's 
JSffypit Tol. Ui. pp. 879-407.) The entire isolation of China, and the 
absence of any points of contact between it and the nations of Western 
Asia, would render this early history, even if authentic, useless for the 
purposes of the present Lectures. I confiess, howerer, that I put little 
fButh in the conclusions of modem French antiqiiarians ; and that I 
incline to look with suspicion on all Chinese history earlier than the 
time of ConAidus, B. C. 660-480, when it is admitted that contem- 
porary records eonmience. (See Prichard's Phytieai History of Man* 
kind, Tol. It. pp. 476^9; and compare Asiatic R 9 9 ta r e he$ , toL iL p. 
870.) ^ 

NOTB U., p. 61. 

The evideneee on this head were carefblly collected by Mr. Stanley 
Faber in his Bampton Leotmm lor the year 1801, afterwards published 
as Barm MoeaioB, ch. ir. pp. 130-184. The most remarkable tradition 
is that of the Hindus. In the Bha^avat it is related that in the rdgn 
of Satiavrata, the seyenth king of the Hindus, mankind became almost 
uniyersally wicked, only Satiavrata and seven saints continuing pious. 
The lord of the uniyerse, therefore, loying the pious man, and intend- 
ing to preeerye him from the sea of destruction caused by the depray- 
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ity of the age, thus told him how he was to act. "In seren daysfrom 
the present time, O thou tamer of enemies, the three worlds will be 
plimged in an ocean of death; but in the midst of the destroying 
waves, a large vessel, sent by me for thy use, shall stand before thee. 
Then shalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the variety of seeds ; and 
accompanied by seven saints, encircled by pttirs of aU brute ammale^ 
thou shalt enter the spacious ark and continue in it, secure from the 
flood on one immense ocean without light, except the radiance of thy 
holy companions. . . . Then shalt thou know my true greatness, 
rightly named the supreme Godhead ; by my fiivor all thy questions 
shall be answered, and thy mind abundantly instructed." After seven 
days, the sea overwhelming its shores, deluged the whole earth ; while 
the flood was augmented by showers from immense clouds; when 
Satiavrata saw the vessel advancing, and entered it with his compan- 
ions, having executed the commands of God. After a while the deluge 
abated, and Satiavrata, having been instructed in all divine and human 
knowledge, was appointed the seventh Menu, and named Yaivaswata 
by the Supreme Being. From this Manu the earth was repeopled, and 
from him mankind received their name Manudsha. (See an Article by 
Sir W. Jones in the 1st volume of the Asiatic Jteeearches, pp. 230-4. 
Compare Faber's Uora Mosaicm^ ch. iv. pp. 139, 140; Carwithen's 
Bampton Lectures, HI. pp. 87, 88 ; and Kalisch*s Historical and CrUieal 
Commentary on the Old Testament, vol. i. p. 138, £. T.) 

The Chinese traditions are said to be less clear and decisive. They 
speak of a "first heaven" — an age of innocence, when "the whole 
creation enjoyed a state of happiness ; when every thing was beautiful, 
every thing was good ; all beings were perfect in their kind ; " whereto 
succeeded a "second heaven," introduced by a great convulsion. 
"The pillars of Heaven were broken — ^the earth shook to its foimda- 
tions — the heavens sunk lower towards the north — the sim, the moon, 
and the stars changed their motions — the earth fell to pieces ; and the 
waters enclosed within its bosom burst forth with violence, and overflowed it, 
Man having rebelled against heaven, the system of the Universe was 
totally disordered. The sun was eclipsed, the planets altered thdr 
course, and the grand harmony of nature was disturbed." (Faber, 
HortB MosaiaB, ch. iv. pp. 147, 148.) 

The Armenians accept the Scriptural account, which they identify 
with the Chaldean. They can scarcely be said to posKss any special 
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nationAl tradidou on the sabject, except that which contmues to the 
present day — the belief that the timbers of the ark are itill to be seen 
on the top of Ararat. The Greek tradition concerning the flood of 
Deucalion needs only to be mentioned. Cnriouslj enough it takes the 
form most closelj resembling the Mosaic account in the pages of 
Lucian,* the professed scoffer. Traditions of a great deluge were also 
foimd in all parts of the new world, and in some of the islands of the 
Pacific. (Faber, Hora Mo$auMe, ch. iv. ; Kalisch, toI. L p. 140, E. T.) 

NoTB Ln., p. 62. 

Sec Gen. z. 10 ; zi. 2-6 ; zxziz., et seqq. Compare Herod. L 7 ; ii. 
2, 109-142 ; Flat Tim. p. 22, B. ; Diod. Sic, books L and iL ; Justin, 
i. 1 ; &c. Josephus well ezpresses the grounds on which the Egyptian 
and Babylonian annals are to be preferred to those of all other heathen 
nations. He ranks the Fhoenidan histories decidedly below them. 
(See his work Conira Apianem^ i. 6 : " Now that among the Egyptians 
and the Babylonians, from the most ancient times the charge of prepar- 
ing the public records was committed, among the former people, tolthe 
priests, who were skilled in this business, and among the Babylonians 
to the Chaldeans ; and that of the nations which held intercourse with 
the Greeks, the Fhoenicians were the most fiuniliar with letters ; — all 
this, I think, will be granted to me, since it is conceded by aU.") 

NoTB LHIm p. 63. 

Scaliger was the first to draw the attention of scholars to the writ- 
ings of Berosus and Manetho. In his work De Emendatume Temporum 
he collected their fragments and supported their authority. The yalue • 
of Manetho was acknowledged by Heeren, (Handbveh der QetehiekU dtr 
Staaten det AUerthums, i. 2, p. 64, E. T.,) Marsham, (Canon Ckronieu9, 
Pref. p. 2, &c.,) and others, before much progress had been made in 
deciphering the inscriptions of Egypt, Berosus, always quoted with 
respect by our Dirines, did not find much fiiTor with German histor- 
ical critics till his claims were adyocated by Xiebuhr. (Seethe VcrtrOg^ 
liber Ake a$$cMehte, toL L pp. 16-19.) 

23* 
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KoTB Liy.» p. 63. 

One other ancient writer, had his work come down to ns in a com- 
plete form, or had we eren poeaeased a fragment or two of its earlier 
portion, might have deaerred to he placed nearl j on a level with 
Berosns and Manetho : via., Menander of Ephesus ; who liring prob- 
ably about the same time with them, and haying access to the archives 
of the only nation which could dispute with Egypt and Babylon the 
palm of antiquity and the claim of inventing letters, composed in 
Greek a Phoenician history ; which seems, from the few fragments of 
it that remain, to have been a work of the very highest character. Of 
these fragments, however, none touch the period between the Creation 
and the death of Moses ; and it may even be suspected that Menan- 
der's history did not go back so fax. At any rate, if it did, we are 
completely ignorant what representation he gave of the early times. 
(See the Fragments of Menander in Mons. C. Mailer's F)raffm$nta J7iff- 
torioorum Grt&conimt vol. iv. pp. 445-8, and the testimony to his value 
borne by Niebuhr, Vortrage Uber AUe Guchichte^ vol. i. p. 17, and p. 
93, note >.) 

Nothing has been said here of Sanchoniathon, in the first place 
because it seems more than probable that the work ascribed to him was 
the mere forgery of Philo Byblius; and secondly, because, though 
called a *<Ph<£nician History," the fragments of the work which re- 
main show it to have been mainly, if not entirely, mytholoffioal, (See 
Movers, JahrbUcher far Theologiteh, tmd CkrisUich, PMloaophie^ 1836, 
vol. L pp. 51-91 ; Lobeck, Aglaoph., p. 1264, et seqq. ; Niebuhr, 
VortrOffe Uber aUe Ottehiehte, vol. i. p. 93, note > ; and C. MoUer, 
. FHffmetUa Eia, Or., vol. iiL pp. 560-1.) 



Note LV., p. 63. 

M. Bunsen, speaking of the Egyptian monuments, says, "Such 
documents cannot indeed compensate for the want of written History. 
Even Chronology, its external framework, cannot be elicited from 
them." (Egypfs Place in Universal History^ voL i. p. 82, E. T.) This 
may be said with at least as much truth of the Babylonian and Assyr- 
ian records. 
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Nora LVI., p. 64. 

The following is Manetho's chronological adbeauB, tooording to Bue- 
bins, {CArome(h u 20, pp. 93-107, ed. MaL :) — 

Beign of Oods 13,900 

Bdgn of Heroes 1,255 

Beign of Kings 1,817 

Beign of 30 Memphite Kings 1,790 

Beign of 10 Thinite Kin^ 350 

L of Manes and Heroes 5,813 



24,925 
Thirty dynasties of Kings (about) 5,000* 

29,925 

Nora LVn., p. 64. 

The following was the scheme of Berosns, if we may tmst BnseUas. 
(See. his ChromcOf L 1, and 4 ; p. 5, and p. 18 :) ^ 

1. Ten kings from Aloms to Xisuthms reigned . • . 432,000 

2. Eighty-six kings from Xisuthms to the Median conquest 83,080' 

3. Eight Median kings 224 

4. Eleven kings [48]' 

5. Forty-nine Chaldaean kings 458 

6. Nine Arabian kings 245 

7. Forty-five kings down to Pul 526 

466,581 

Nora LVIII., p. 04. 

Tide supra. Note LYI. M. Bunsen {Egypt $ Place, ftc, vol. i. p. 70, 
E. T.) accuses Eusebius of having changed the order of Manetho's 
numbers, and by a dexterous transposition he seeks to transfer to the 

1 Baron Bansen gives the rain of the yean of the 80 dTWUtSes «• 4922, 4864, or 6829^ 
•ooording to Tariattoni of resdlng or statement (Egypt, vol. I. p. 82, E. T.) 

> In ths Armenian the number here is 33,001, but this may be oocreoted from Syn* 
eellns. {Fragm, But, Or., vol. U. p. 508.) 

* This number Is only gtv^n in the margin, and Is very donbtfril. 
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human period a q[>aoe of nearly iOOO yean. He would make the divine 
period consist of the following : •> 

1. Reign of Gods 13,900 

2. Reign of Heroes 1,265 

8. Reign of Heroes and Manea together • . . 5,813 

20,968 
The human ]>eriod he represents thus : — - , 

1. Kings (no capital mentioned) ...... 1,817 

2. Thirty Memphite kings ... .^ ... . 1,790 

S. Ten Thinite kings 350 

4. Thirty Dynasties (say) ........ 5,000 

8,957 



But there is absolutely no ground, beyond gratuitous ooi^Jecture, for 
making this change ; which inyolves Manethoin the contradiction, that 
Afanef , the Ghosts of Mortals, exist before there hare been any mortals. 
(See the F\rafftnenta Hittorieonim Ofwcomm of Mons. C. MQller, toL fi. 
p. 528, where M. Bunsen's theory is rejected.) 

KoTB UX., p. 64. 

CTiro n offrt^hia^ p. 52, D. M. Bunsen was the first to call attention 
to this passage. (EgypCi Placet &Ch toI. i. p. 86.) If sound, it is of 
very great importance, as indicating that Manetho knew and allowed 
that his kings and dynasties were not always consecutive. It has been 
recently denied that Manetho did this, and it has been proposed to 
amend the passage of Syncellus by introducing into it the name of 
another writer, Anianus, who (it is supposed) made ^e redaction in 
question. (See an Article in the Quarterly Review for April, 1859; 
Art. rV. pp. 395-6.) But this emendation is quite inadmissible ; for 
the clear object of Syncellus in the passage is to show that Manetho's 
otm numberi were at variance with Scripture. Whether Syncellus 
rightly reports Manetho or no, is another question. If he does not, 
the argument in the text, so far, fidls to the ground ; and we must 
admit that Egyptian CJhronology — as represented by Manetho — viras 
about 2000 years in excess of Ae CJhronology of Scripture. Still we 
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maft bear in mind, that, whether Ifanetho allowed It or not, his 
dynastiea were in faei sometimes contemporary, as is prored hy the 
Egyptian monuments. (Wilkinson in the author's HerodohUf toI. iL 
pp. 843, 849, &c. Stuart Poole, Horm jSgppiiaem, pp. 110, 112, 128, 
&c.) If therefore he did not in his chronology make any allowance 
on this account, he could not £ul to be in considerable ezcesa of the 
truth. 

NoTB LX., p. 65. 

See the latest conclusions of Sir Gardner "Wilkinson in the author^a 
Herodotua, toL ii. pp. 842-8 ; and compare Mr. Stuart Poole's Horm 
jBgyptiaea, p. 97. See also the extracts firom Professor Rask's Effyp" 
ti€tn Chronology^ contained in Dr. Prichard's Bietorieal Reeorde of 
Ancient Egypt, } 6, pp. 91-111. 

A slight error has crept into the calculation on which the date given 
in the text (B. C. 2660) is founded. Sir G. Wilkinson places the ac- 
cession of the 4th dynasty about B. C. 2460, and allows to the 1st, on 
which he considers the 4th to have followed, 241 years. The date of 
Menes, according to his yiews, should therefore haye been given as 
B. C. 2690, instead of B. C. 2660. 

NoTB LXI., p. 66. 

See the fragments of Berosus in Mons. C. Mailer's Dragmenta Btetor^ 
ioorum Oracorum, Tol. ii. p. 496, Frs. 1, and 5. *• He says there was 
a time when the universe was but darkness and water, and in these 
were generated monstrous animals, of strange forms. . . . And besides 
these there were fishes and reptiles, and a vast number of other won« 
derful animals. • . . And over all these ruled a woman, whose name 
was Homoroka : now this word in the language of the Chaldees is 
translated Thalath, but in Greek Thalassa, (i. e. the Sea.) Now, while 
all things were in this condition, Belus returned, and cutting the 
woman asunder in the midst, made of the one half of her the earth, and 
of the other half the heaven, and destroyed the animals. He says that 
this is an allegorical cosmogony. For when the universe was in a fluid 
state, and animals were generated in it, this god cut off his own head, 
and the other gods mixed the blood which flowed from it with the 
earth, and so formed men ; whence it came to pass that they are intel- 
ligent, and partake of the divine wisdom. Then Belus, divining the 
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da rl m ea s, separated the earth and the heaven from each other, and 
brought the world into order ; and the animaU that could not endure 
the power of the light were destroyed. Then Belns, aeeing that tiie 
place was desolate, though fruitful, commanded one of the gods to 
cut off his own head, and to mix the flowing blood with the earth, 
and to form [men and] beasts able to breathe the air. Belus also 
formed the stars, and the sun, and the moon, and the seren planets." 
(Ap. Synoell. Chronoffrt^h, pp. 29, 30.) 

•* After saying these things, he proceeds to enumerate the kings of 
Assyria, individually and in order, — namely, ten firom Alorus, who 
was the first, down to Xisuthrus, in whose reign occurred that first 
great deluge which Moses also m en t ions." (Ap. Euseb. ChromeOf i. 1, 
p. 5, ed. MaL) 

KoTB LXIL, p. 66. 

See Niebuhr's Vartrdge Itber AUe QetehichU^ (vol. i p. 20, note,) 
where he notices the abuse of the parallel made by some, who msin- 
tained that the Mosaical account of the Creation was derived from 
the Babylonian. 

Note T.TTTTT., p. 67, 

See the well-known passage of Josephua, where, after remarking 
on the longevity of the Patriarchs, he says, *<A11 those who have 
written on the subject of antiquities, both among the Greeks and 
amcmg the Barbarians, bear witness to the truth of my words. For 
Manetho, who wrote the chronicles of the Egyptians, and Berosua, 
who collected those of the Chaldeans, and Molus [read Mokm] and 
Hestisus, and besides these Hieronymus the Egyptian, and tiiose 
who composed the Phcsnician annals, agree with what I have said. 
Hesiod also, and Hecatseus, Hellanicus and Acusilaus, and besidea 
these EphoTus and Nicolaus, relate that the ancients used to live a 
thousand years." {Antiq. Jud. i. 3.) 

NoTB LXrV., p. 67. 

See Paber's Bora Moaatca, ch. iii. pp. 119, 120 ; and Homers Iniro* 
duction^ vol. i. p. 158. 
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NoTB liXV., p. «8. 

Fhxgmenta Hidoricorum Oracontm^ vol. ii. p. 501, Fr. 7. **In the 
reign of Xisuthrus there was a great deluge. The account is given as 
follows : * Kronos, appearing to him in his sleep, declared that on the 
15th day of the month Daesius, men would be destroyed by a flood. 
He commanded the king therefore to commit to writing an account 
of the principles and progress and issues of all things, and to bury 
it in Sippara, the city of the sun ; and then to construct a Tcssel* 
and to embark in it with his kindred and his intimate friends; also 
to deposit therein food and drink, and to take in birds and quadrupeds ; 
and having put all things in order to set sail. ... He therefore, 
obeying the command, constructed a vessel, whose length was five 
stadia, and its breadth two stadia ; and after he had gathered into it 
all things as directed, he embarked with his wife and children and 
intimate friends. But when the flood came, and forthwith ceased, 
Xisuthrus let go some of the birds. Not flnding, however, any food, 
or any place to alight, they came agnin to the ship. After some days, 
Xisuthrus let loose the birds again ; but they again came back to the 
ship, having their feet covered with mud. But being let go a third 
time, they returned no more to the ship. Xisuthrus then understood 
that the land had appeared, and passing through a certain part of the 
teams of the ship, and seeing that it had grounded on a certain moun- 
tarn, he went forth, with his wife and ^^ughter, and the pilot, and 
saluted the ground; and when he had built an altar, and sacrificed 
to the gods, he and those who came out of the ship with him disap- 
peared. Now those who remained in the ship, when Xisuthrus and his 
companions did not return, went forth to seek him, calling his name 
aloud. But Xisuthrus himself was never more seen by them ; there 
came, however, a voice from the air, which commanded them to be 
dutiftil worshippers of the gods, since he, in consequence of his piety, 
had gone to live with the gods. ... It also directed them to go 
again to Babylon, and, according as it had been decreed, to take up 
the letters from Sippara, and communicate them to men whom they 
would find in the country of Armenia. . . . They accordingly came 
to Babylon, dug up the letters which had been buried at Sippara, 
restored the temples, and rebuilt Babylon." (Ap. SyncelL CAron,, pp. 
80, 31. Compare Euseb. Chronica, u 3, pp. 14-16.) 
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Note LXVI., p. 68; 

Fragment. Bist, Gr,, toI. iv. p. 280, Fr. 1. "After Euedoiesehng, 
■ereral others reigned, among whom was Sisithrus, whom Kronos 
forewarned that there would be a great abundance of rain on the 
15th of Dsesius. And he commanded him to hide erery thing which 
pertained to letters in Heliopolis, in Sippara. Sisithrus, haying per- 
formed all these things, immediately sailed towards Armenia. And 
what the god had foretold straightway came to pass. Now on the 
third day, when the rain had ceased, he let loose some birds, to try 
whether they could find any land above the water. But finding noth- 
ing save a wide-yawning sea, where there was no place for them to rest, 
they came back to Sisithrus. He sent forth others afterwards, with the 
same result. But when on the third trial he succeeded, (for the birds 
returned with their feet covered with mud,) the gods snatched him fix)m 
the view of men, and the vessel, from die fragments of its planks used 
as amulets, furnished to the inhabitants of Armenia effectual antidotes 
against poison.*' (Ap. Syncell. Cknmograph.^ p. 70, A. ; compare Euseb. 
Chronica, L 7 ; p. 22, ed. Mai.) 

But little is known of Abydenus. He is first quoted by Eusebius in 
the fourth century after Christ ; on which account it has been generally 
supposed that he did not write till the second or third century of our 
era. (See Niebuhr's lOeine SchH/ten^ p. 187, note 4 ; and C. Mailer's 
Fragm. Hist, Gr,, vol. iv. p. 279.) Some, however, regard him as a 
contemporary and pupil of Berosus, and therefore as not much later 
than the time of Alexander, (Bauer in Ersch and Gruber's Encjfclop<Bdia, 
8. V. Abydenus ; C. O. MoUer, History of Greek Literature^ vol. ii. p. 
490, £. T.) His use of the Ionic dialect fsivors the earlier date. 



Note LXVH. p. 68. 

Buttmann, {Mytkoiogus, i. pp. 190, 200. &c.,) Von Bohlen, {AUe Indien, 
p. 78, et seqq.,) and Hartmann (Fbrtchungen Hber d, Pentateuch, p. 795, 
et seqq.) maintain ^at the story of the flood ** sprang up in the soil of 
India, whence it was brought to the Hebrews through Babylon, after 
having first received a new coloring there." (See Havemick's Einlei" 
tung, §120, pp. 266, 267; §16, p. 112. E. T.) But the absence of 
exaggeration and of grotcsqueness from the Hebrew account suffi- 
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dently disproTes this theory. It might be argued with much more 
plausibility that the Babylonians obtained their knowledge from the 
Jews. 

NoTB LXVI. 6., p. 69. 

See Niebnhr's Vortrd^ tAer AiU Oeaehiehte, vol. i. p. 23. ««Thia ac- 
count differs from the Noachian, so &r as it allows to be saved not 
only the fiunily of Xisuthrus, but all pious persons, and supposes mi 
a tmivenal^ but <mfy a Babylonian deluge." 

NoTB Lxvn. *., p. 70. 

AfOiq, Jud. i. 7, } 2 : Beroeus mentions our fiither Abraham, not by 
name, but after tMs manner : « In the tenth generation after the flood, 
there was among the Chaldeans a righteous and great man, who was 
also skilled in the knowledge of the heaTens." 

KoTB LXVm., p. 70. 

Ic has been acutely suggested that the actual scheme of Berosus was 
probably the following : — 





YXARS. 


B.a 




438,000 


466,618 to 34,618 * 

34,618 to 8,458 
8,458 to 8,834 ' 
8,834 to 1,976 
1,976 to 1,518 
1,518 to 1,873 
1,873 to 747 
747 to 685 
685 to 538 . 


1 


3. I>7nastyof8M«dIuildiifi . . . 

5. DynMtyor49Cbakl«aD]diiss . . 

6. D7Ba«tyor9AnUaBkiBgi . . . 

8. Dynasty of 8 (?) AMyrian kings . . 

9. Dynasty of 6Cliald«ankinp. . . 


34,080 
984 
[858] 1 
458 
845 
586 
198 
87 




36,000 





1 This number mis np tha blank In Buseb. Ckrem. L 4, p. 18, wbere 48 la abaordly 
floggeated In the margin. See abore, Note LYII. It la conjectoral, bnt It seems re- 
qnlfed by the natlTe tradition that Babylon was founded 1903 before Akxandar'a eap- 
tore of It, or B. C. 9934. 



24 
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(See Gntscfamidt in the RheimUehm Uvtem^ toL fifi. p. 252; who is 
followed by Brandifl, Renm AMtyrimum Tempora Emmdatth p. 17 ; and 
Sir H.Rawlms(m in the Jottrmi/</^A0 ^ffo^ Society, Tol. XT. pert 2; p. 
218.) If this be a true representation, it would follow that the number 
34,080 is purely artificial, behig simply the number required to make 
up the great Babylonian year or cycle of 36,000 years, in conjunction 
with the years of the real historical dynasties. The first number, 432,000, 
ii made iq» of 12 such cycles, (36,000 X 12 » 432,000.) 

NoTB LXIX., p. 70. 

See the Fragments of Abydenus in Mailer's FVagtiu Hist. Gr,, toI. iv. 
p. 282, Fr. 6 : ** At that time the men of antiquity are said to hsTe 
been so pu£fod up with strength and haughtiness, that they despised 
eren the gods, and undertook to build that lofty obelisk which is now 
called Babylon. And when they had already built it up into the heavens 
almost as high as the gods, the gods, by the help of the winds, smote 
the well-contrived but futile work, and prostrated it to the ground. 
And that rubbu*h took the name of Babel. For up to that time men 
relied upon the use of one language ; but then a various and discordant 
confusion of tongues was sent by the gods upon those who had hereto- 
fore used but one language." (Ap. Euseb. Chronica, i. 8, p. 24.) Com- 
pare also the subjoined passage, which Syncellus quotes from Foly- 
histor : •* Now the Sibyl says, that when all men were of one speech, 
some of them built a huge tower, that they might ascend up to heaven. 
But God caused a wind to blow, and overthrew their design, and gave 
to each a different language ; wherefore the city was called Babylon. 
(Chronograph,, p. 81, C.) 

NoTB LXX., p. 71. 

The affinity of the Sanskrit with the Persian, Greek, Latin, and Ger- 
man languages was first remarked by our own countryman. Sir W. 
Jones ; but it remained for F. Schlegel in Germany and for Dr. Prichard 
in England to make a scientific use of the material thus provided for 
them. Schlegel's « Essay on the Language and Philosophy of the 
Hindoos," and Dr. Prichard's inaugural ** Dissertation on the Varieties 
of the Human Race," were published almost simultaneously; but 
Schlegel's work is regarded as the more advanced production. (See 
Bunsen's Philosophy of Universal History, voL iL p. 60.) 
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KoTB LXXL, p. 71. 

In 1854 M. Btmsen wrote : <* Geographicallj then, and hiitoricallj, 
it is true that Canaan was the son of Egypt ; for the Canaanitic tfibes 
which inhabited historical Canaan came from Egypt. Jn the earns eentep 
Kimrod is caUed a Kushite, which means a man of the land of Kuah. 
The Bible mentions but one Kush, JSthiopia ; an Asiatic Kush exists 
only in the imaginaiion of the interpreters^ and is the child of their despair. 
Now» Nimrod was no more a Kushite by blood than Canaan waa an Egyp- 
tian ; but the Turanian (Transozanian) tribe, represented by him« came 
as a deyastating people, which had preyiously conquered that part of 
Africa, back into Asia, and there established the first great empire." 
{Philosophy of Univ. History, Tol. L p. 191.) But in 1858, Sir Henry 
Bawlinson, having obtained a number of Babylonian documents more 
ancient than any previously discovered, was able to declare authorita- 
tively, that the early inhabitants of Southern Babylonia *< were of a 
cognate race with the primitive colonists both of Arabia and of the 
African Ethiopia.'* (See the author's Herodotus^ vol. i. p. 442.) He 
found their vocabulary to be ** tmdoubtecUy Cushite or Ethiopian," be- 
longuig to that stock of tongues which in the sequel were every where 
more or less mixed up with the Semitic languages, but of which we 
have the purest modem specimens in the Mahra of Southern Arabia, 
and the GaUa of Abyssinia,*^ (Ibid, note 9.) He found also that 
« the traditions both of Babylonia and Asfiyria pointed to a connection 
in very early times between Ethiopia, Southern Arabia, and the dtiea 
on the Lower Euphrates." (Ibid.) He therefore adopted the term 
Cushite as the most proper title by which to distinguish the earlier 
from the later Babylonians; and reestablished beyond all doubt or 
question the fiict of ** an Asiatic Ethiopia," which probably no one 
now would be hardy enough to deny. (See, besides the Essay referred 
to above. Essay xi. of the same volume, p. 665, and an elaborate Ar- 
ticle in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. xv. part 2, pp. 215-259.) 

Note LXXH., p. 71. 

The monuments give distinct evidence of the early predominance of 
Babylonia over Assyria, of the ^read of population and civilisation 
northwards and of the comparatively late founding of Nineveh. (See 
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the tnthor't Berodotuit toL L pp. 448, 455, 456, ftc) They do not 
exMcdjprovt the colonizatioii of Assyria by Semites from Babjlonia, 
but tfaey faTor it. (Ibid. pp. 447 and 647.) 

NoTB LXXHL, p. 71. 

The Hamitic descent of the Canaanites is energeticaOj denied by M. 
Btmsen, {Philosophy of Umiv. BuL, vol. L pp. 190 and 244,) who iden* 
tifies them with the Phoenicians, and regards their Semitic character as 
established. But the researches of Sir H. Rawlinson haTe conrinced 
him, that the Canaanites proper were not Semites. He holds that they 
had a «< common origin" with the Egyptians, Ethiopians, and Libyans, 
— an origin which he calls indifferently Scythic or Hamite. **A11 
the Canaanites," he says, *' were, I am satisfied, Scyths ; and the inhab- 
itants of Syria retained their distinctive ethnic character nntil quite a 
late period of history. According to the inscriptions the Khatta^ or 
ffittites, were the dominant Scythic race from the earliest times, and 
they gave way very slowly before the Aramceans, Jews, and Phoeni- 
cians, who were the only extensive Semitic immigrants." {Journal of 
AhoHc Society, vol. zv. part 2, p. 230, note.) 

NoTB LXXrV., p. 72. 

See H. Bnnsen's PhUoaophy of Univ. Hitt., vol. i. pp. 221-230, 
where, though classing the Himyario wi^ the Semitic languages, he 
admits its close resemblance, both in vocabulary and in grammatical 
forms, to the Ethiopic ; and compare the author's Herodotut, vol. i. p. 
447, note 4, and pp. 659, 660. 

Note LXXV., p. 72. 

See Sir H. Rawlinson, in the Atiatie Society's Journal^ 1. s. c. ••The 
Toldoth Beni Noah is undoubtedly the most authentic record we possess 
for the affiliation of those branches of the hiunsn race which sprung 
from the triple stock of the Noachidse." And again, p. 215, note 3 : 
••The fragment which forms the tenth chapter of Genesis bears the 
Hebrew title of Toldoth Beni Koah, or the Genealogies of the Noa- 
chids, and is probably of the very greatest antiquity** Compare also 
the author's Herodotus, (vol. L p. 445,) where the same ethnologist 
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remarks : « We most be cautious in drawing iireet ethnological into- 
ences from the lingmstic indications of a very early age. It will be to 
safer, at any rate, in these early times to follow the general scheme of 
ethnic affiliation which is giyen in the tenth chapter of Genesis." 

Note LXXVI., p. 72. 

The passages to which retoence is here made will all be found in the 
second Tolume of Dr. Oaisford's edition of the work of Euaebtua, pp. 
370-392. They were deriTed by Euaebiua from the •* Jewish History'* 
of Alexander Polylustor, a heathen ¥rriter. It is thought that some of 
Polyhistor's authorities, as Arti^anus, Gleodemus, Demetrius, and 
Eupolemus, were Jews. (See the remarks of C. MoUer in his prefitoe 
to the fragments of Polyhistor, Fyagment, Hist, Or,^ toI. iiL p. 207.) 
If this be allowed, the weight of heathen testimony is of course jirv ttmio 
duninished. But reasons hare been already given for regarding Eupol- 
emus as a heathen. (See aboye. Note XXV.) And the religious char- 
acter of the other three is at least doubtfUl. 

To the writers mentioned in the text may be added, Nicolas of Da^ 
mascus, who spoke of Abraham's emigration from Chaldea and settle- 
ment in Canaan. (See the Frag. Hitt. Gr,, toI. iiL p. 373.) 

NoTB LXXVn., p. 72. 

See especially Faber's Harm Mosaics, ch. y. pp. 225-228 ; and com- 
pare Patrick's Commentary on the Historical Books of the Old Testament, 
yol. i. p. 68 ; Home's Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge 
of Holy Scripture^ yol. i. p. 174, &o. 

NoTB LXXVm., p. 73. 

Sir H. Kawlinson, in the author's Herodotus, yol. L Essay yi. p. 
446. 

Note LXXIX., p. 73. 

The name of the king whom Sir H. lUwlinson identiiles with 
Chedor-laomer is, in the natiye (Hamitic) Babylonian, Kudur-Mabuk, 
Mahuk in Hamitic is found to be the exact equiyalent of Lmmer ^ 
Semitic. This is a yery recent diaooyery. 

24* 
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Note LXXX., p. 73. 

Bj means of certain monumental notices it has been proTed, with a 
near approach to certainty, that a Babylonian monarch, whose name is 
read as Itmi'dagoi^ reigned about B. C. 1860. Kudur-Mabmk is eri- 
dently, by the type of writing which he uses, and the position in which 
his bricks are found, considerably earlier. Now in the year B. C. 1976 
^-a century before Iwmi-dagon — occurs one of the breaks in Bero- 
SOS* list ; and this break moreorer occnrs within 60 years of the date 
(B. C. 1917) commonly assigned to the expedition of Chedor-laomer, 
These chronological coincidences strongly confinn the argument from 
the identity of name. 

NoTB LXXXI.. p. 74. 

This passage is probably known to most students, but as it is too 
important to be omitted from the present xeriew of the historical evi- 
dences, I subjoin it entire. 

<* Manetho . . . introducing a supposititious king, Amenophis, says 
that he desired to see the gods, as Orus had done, one of those who 
reigned before him. He expressed this desire to his namesake Amen- 
ophis, the son of Pisapis, who had the reputation of being a partaker 
of the divine nature, on account of his wisdom and knowledge of the 
^ture. His namesake accordingly told him that he would be able to 
see the gods, if hfi should purge the whole country of lepers, and all 
other polluted men. Delighted with this promise, the king gathered 
out of Egypt all who had any bodily defect, and placed them in the 
quarries, on the east side of the Nile, that they might work in them, 
and be separate from the rest of the Egyptians. He says also that there 
were among them some of the learned priests afflicted with the leprosy ; 
but that Amenophis, the wise man and prophet, feared the anger of the 
gods towards himself and the king, if they should see the g^ods without 
their consult. He also declared, that certain men would form an alli- 
ance ynih these polluted persons, and would get possession of Egypt, 
and hold it for thirteen years. But not daring to tell these things to 
the king, he committed them all to writing, and then destroyed him- 
self, to the great grief of the king. After this he writes thus, word for 
word. < But when those who were sent to the mines had endured their 
inisery for a long time, the king consented to assign to them, for their 
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abode tnd protection, the citj AyarU, which had then been abandoned 
by the shepherds. Now this city, according to the andent theology, 
is the city of Typhon. Entering into this city, and haying it for a 
centre of their rebellion, they iq»pointed as their prince one of the 
priests of the Heliopolitans, named Hosarsiphas» and they took an 
oath to obey him in all things. He gave them, first of all, this law, 
not to worship the gods, nor to abstain from any of those animals 
esteemed most sacred in Egypt, but to kill and destroy them all ; and 
not to hare intercourse with any but those who had taken the oath. 
Haring established these laws, and many others exceedingly contrary 
to the Egyptian customs, he commanded that many hands should be 
employed in repairing the walls of the city, and that they should make 
themselTes ready for war with King Amenophis. Then, joining with 
him the other priests and polluted persons, he sent ambassadors to the 
shepherds who had been driven out by Tethmosis, to the city called 
Jerusalem. He declared to them the treatment which he, and those 
who shared in his dishonor, had received, and asked them to join all 
their forces in an expedition against Egypt. He promised first of all 
to lead them back to Avaris, their ancestral dty, to ftimish their army 
abundantly with all things necessary, to fight for them, if need should 
require, and easily to make the country subject to them. The shep- 
herds were oveijoyed, and all eagerly sallied forth, to the number of 
200,000, and soon came to Avaris. But Amenophis, the king of 
Egypt, when he was apprised of their invasion, was not a little 
troubled, remembering the prediction of Amenophis the son of Paapis. 
And in the first place gathering the multitude of the Egyptians, and 
taking counsel with their rulers, he sent for the sacred animals that were 
chiefly worshipped in their temples to be brought to him, and com- 
manded the priests in different places to hide the images of the gods as 
securely as posdble. His ran Setbos, called also Rameses, from his 
fitther Rhampses, being a child of five years old, he consigned to his 
friend. He then passed on with the rest of the Egyptians, amounting 
to 800,000 men skilled in war. When he met the enemy, however, he 
did not engage in battle with them, but, thinking that this would be 
to fight against the gods, he turned back, and came to Memphis. 
Then taking Apis, and the other sacred animals which had been sent 
tiiither, he immediately departed into Ethiopia. For the king of the 
Ethiopians was under obligations to him ; wherefore he received the 
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whole multitude, and ftirnished them with such necessaries of life as 
the country afforded, and gaye them cities and Tillages sufficient fbr 
them to dwell in during the predetermined period of thirteen years while 
Amenophis was expelled from his kingdom. He moreoTcr put the 
Ethiopian army at the serrice of King Amenophis, for the defence of 
the frontiers of Egypt. Thus fiir concerning the Ethiopians. But the 
Jerusalemites came down with the polluted Egyptians, and treated men 
with such impious cruelty, that their rule seemed to them who heheld 
their impieties the Tery worst possible. For they not only burned 
cities and Tillages, and sacrilegiously abused the images of the gods, 
but, not content with this, they used these images in roasting the animals 
that were rcTerenced as sacred, and compelled the priests to be the 
sacrificersand slaughterers of these animals, and then droTe them naked 
out of the country. It is said also that the priest who gaTC them their 
laws, and ordered their ciyil officers, who was by birth a Ucliopolitan, 
named Osarsipb, from Osiris, the god of Heliopolis, whf n he had joined 
himself to this race of men, changed his name, and was called Moses.' 
'* Such things the Egyptians relate concerning the Jews, and many 
more which I pass OTer for the sake of brcTity. And Manetho says 
again, that after these things Amenophis came from Ethiopia with a 
great force, and his son Rhampses with him, he also haTing an army ; 
and the two together, engaging in battle with the shepherds and the 
polluted men, defeated them, and haTing slain many, droTe them even 
to the borden of Syria" (Joseph. Contra Apionem, L 26, 27.) 
Compare with this the briefer account of Chsremon, who said, — 
*'Isis appeared to Amenophis in his sleep, and blamed him because 
her temple had been destroyed in the war. But Phritiphantes, the 
sacred scribe, told him that all cause of alarm would be remoyed, if 
he should purify Egypt from men who were polluted. Whereupon he 
gathered 250,000 of these obnoxious persons, and banished them. 
Over these were the scribes, Moses and Joseph, who was also a sacred 
scribe. Their Egyptian names were, of Moses, Tisithen, and of 
Joseph, Peteseph. These came to Pelusium, and found there 880,000 
persons, who had been left by Amenophis, because he did not wish to 
bring them into Egypt Forming an alliance with these, they marched 
against Ej^ypt. But Amenophis, without awaiting their attack, fled 
into Ethiopia, leaving his wife, who was pregnant. She hid herself in 
a certain cave, where she brought forth a son, whose name was 
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Messenes. He, after he grew up to msnliood, drore the Jews, who 
were about 200,000, into Syria, and brought back hia fitther from 
Ethiopia." (Joseph., 1. a. c. ch. 32.) 

NoTB LXXXn., p. 74. 

The name Otartiph, which, according to Manetfio, waa the Egyptian 
appellation of Moeea, seems to be a corruption of Joseph, whom Chsere- 
mon made Moses* companion and feUow-helper. The statement that 
Moses was <* a priest of Heliopolis " — which was also made by Apion 
(Josephus, Contra Apumsnh ii* 2) — is either a perversion of the Scrip- 
tural fiict of Josejfti's marriage with ** the daughter of Potipherah, 
priest of On," > or possibly an indication of a &ct not recorded in 
Scripture, that Moses gained his knowledge of the Egyptian wisdom 
at that seat of learning. The fear of Amenophis for his son's safety 
recalls to our thoughts the last of the plagues : the forced labor of 
the Jews in the stone quarries is not very different frt>m the compul- 
sory brick-making ; the cry of pollution is probably connected with 
the earlier plagues, or perhaps it is only an exaggeration of the feeling 
which Tiewed •« every shepherd " as " an abomination." (Gen. xlvi. 
84.) The mention of Jerusalem, or rather Salem, (the Salemites,) at 
this time, confirms Oen. ziv. 18 ; and the occurrence of Rameses as a 
femily name in the dynasty harmonises with its use as a local designa- 
tion* (Gen. xlvii. 11 ; Exod. i. 11, and xii. 37.) 

NoTB LXXXm., p. 75. 

See Sir Charles Lyell's Principlea of Oeohgy^ vol. i. p. 240. «< I need 
not dwell," he says, « on the proofe of the low antiqtiity of our species, 
tor it U not amtroverted hy any experienced geoto^; indeed, the real 
difficulty consists in tracing back the signs of man's existence on the 
earth to that comparatively modem period when species, now his conr 
temporaries, began to predominate. If there be a difference of opinion 
lespecting the occurrence in certain deposits of the remains of man and 
his works, ii is always in reference to strata confessedly of the most modem 
order; and it is never pretended that our race co-existed with assem- 
blages of animals and plants, of which all or even a great part of the 
species are extinct." 

This remark will, I conceive, hold good, whatever Judgment is nlti- 

iGe&.xU.tf. 
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matdj formed bj science of the results wUch haye been reoentlj 
obtained bj Mr. Homer in Egypt,^ by M. Boucher de Perthes in. 
France,' and by Mr. Prestwich and others in our own country. The 
strata erajnined and said to contain the most ancient human remains 
hitherto found, are the alluvium of Egypt, and the diluvium or <* drift ** 
of Europe; which are both, geologically, strata of a comparatiyelj 
modem origin. The rashness of the conclusions as to the minimum 
antiquity of our race in Egypt, which Mr. Homer drew from his 
researches, has been ably exposed by a writer in the Quarterfy Review^ 
(April, 1869, No. 210, pp. 419-421.) 

Note LXXXTV., p. 75. 

The researches and arguments of Blumenbach, Haller, Cimer, ancu 
above all, of Dr. Prichard, {Physical Uiitory of Mankind^ toI. i. (^ 
114-376,) have established this point beyond all reasonable doubt. 
Even the author of the Vettiges of Creation admits <* the result, on the 
whole, of inquiries into what are called the physical history of man," 
to be, *<that conditions such as climate and food, domestication, and 
perhaps an inward tendency to progress imder tolerably finTorable 
drcumstanoes, are sufficient to account for all the outward peculiarities 
of form and color" observable among mankind. {Vettig^s^ p. 262, tenth 
edition.) 

Note LXXXV., p. 75. 

*< Physiological Ethnology," says Professor Max MoUer, "has ac- 
counted for the varieties of the human race, and removed the barriers 
which formerly prevented us from viewing all mankind as the members 
of one fisunily, the offspring of one parent. The problem of the variety 
of language is more difficult, and has still to be solved, as we must 
include in our survey the nations of America and Africa. But over 
the languages of the primitive Asiatic Continent of Asia and Europe 
a new light begins to dawn, which, in spite of perplexing appearances, 
reveals more and more clearly the possibility of their common origin,** 
(See M. Bunsen's Philosophy of Universal History^ vol. L p. 474 ; and 
compare pp. 478, 479.) 

1 Jtecount nf game rteent Researches imm* Caxrs^ (first pablbhed In the PhU ss sfk it t A 
T^rwusacUont^^ hy Loonan] Hornor, f^q., PftrU I. and II. London, 1855 and 1858. 
t jtntiquiUs Celtiquss St JhUs^iUv i m n t s , par M. Boocher d« Pertbta, Paria, 1847. 
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NoTK LXXXVI., p. 75. 

<* It is pleasing to remark/' says Sir H. Rawlinson, speaking of the 
dififerent races in Western Asia, *• that if we were to be guided hj 
the mere intersection of linguistic paths, and independently of all 
reference to the Scriptural record, «m shtmld Ml be led to fix on the 
plains of Shinar, aa the Jbcua from which the varioue linee had radiated,** 
(Journal of Royai AnaHo Sooiety, toL xv, part 2, p. 232. Compare the 
statements of the same writer in the author's Merodotutp toL L p. 586.) 



Note LXXXVH., p. 75. 

The only case in which we can form a judgment of the Kngvistio 
accuracy of the Pentateuch is that of the Egyptian terms, since here 
only have we any sufficient knowledge of the language spoken in the 
country at the time. Under this head come the following : — 

1. Pharaoh, (rf5*lB») as the title of Egyptian kings (Gen. xii. 15, xL 
2 ; Ex. i. 11,) which has been explained as Ph-ouro, ** the king ; " but 
which is more probably Ph^rah, " the Sun," a title borne by the Egyp- 
tian monarchs from very early times. (Wilkinson, in the author's 
Berodottu, Tol. ii. p. 182, note 1.) 

2. Pot^har, (^B'^OiB.) or Potipherah, 0?'1D'it3iB») which is Pete- 
ph-re, " belonging to the Sun " — a name common upon the monu- 
ments, (Rosdlini, MomimenH Storiei, i. 117; Champollion, Prieie, Table 
G^^rale, p. 23,) and specially appropriate to a Priest of On, or HeH* 
opoUt, Compare the name Peteteph, ** belonging to Seb, (Chronos,) " 
which, according to Chseremon, was the Egyptian name of Joseph* 
(Supra, Note LXXXI.) 

3. Asemtthf (HjOK,) which is, according to Jablonsky, {OptuctUaf iL 
208,) Aashe-neiihj ** worshipper of Ndth," or more probably, as Gese- 
nius observes, {TTtetaurus, ad voc.,) As-neith, *« quce Neithae (est,)" 
'* belonging to Neith." It has been doubted whether Keith was wor- 
shipped at this early date ; but she seems to hare been really one of 
the primitiye deities of Lower Egypt. (Bunsen, EgypCa Plaee, vol. i. 
p. 389.) Her name forms an element in that of Nitocrls {NeUh^akrif) 
a queen of the sixth dynasty. (Wilkinson, Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 165, 
note 2.) 

4. Zaphnath-Paane€th, (rnS[QTtpB3,) the name which Pharaoh gave 
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to Joseph, is best explained through the Septuagint PMrntho-mphanech, 
which closely corresponds to the Coptic Pmrnt-mfaneh^ **siutainer of 
the age," or as Jerome says, a little freely, *< salTator mvndL" (See 
Oesenius, Thmamnu, p. 1181.) The first two letters have been trans- 
posed in the Hebrew, either by accident, or to suit Jewish articulation, 
and at the same time to produce a name significant to Jewish ears. 

5. J#as«t (rnD?a) was undoubtedly an Egyptian name, since it was 
selected by Pharaoh's dau^ter, (Ex. iL 10.) We are told that it was 
significant, being chosen ** because she drew him out of the water.** 
The real etymology was long since giTen fuUy by Josephus, (Aid, JmL 
iL 9, { 6,) partially by Philo, {De vita MotU, i. Op. toI. iL p. 83,) and 
Clemens Alcxandrinus, {Strom. L p. 412.) Josephus — ^ The Egyptians 
call water ma, and those who are rescued fixmi the water mms.** 
Philo — «« The Egyptians call water mot" Clem. Alex. — •« The 
Egyptians call water moH." The last of these forms is the best. 
Mofi is itill «< water" in Coptic, and the old Egyptian word — gi^ea 

' by Bunssn as fnaioM^^was similsr. According to Jablonsky (Opm^ 
cM/b, L 152) owAtf in Coptic is ** to ssTe." I am not aware wbsCfaer 
this root has been Ibund yet in the ancient Egyptian. 

6. Besides these names, s certain number of Egyptian words ba;?e 
been detected in the language of the Pentateuch. Sudi are Wh (or 
^rm ; LXX. 'x^'O which Jablonsky found to signify in Coptic •* erery 
green thing which is produced in a pool," (Qpkmkjb, toL L p. 46;) 
porhi^ rDPt* (LXX. A^,) the word used both for Noah's Ark, and 
for the small ark in which Moses was placed, (La Crose, Lexuxm Bgyp^ 
Hacym, sub toc ;) and ^'pXkf which is explained from the Coptic as 
au-rek, ** bow erery one," or ape-rek, ** bow the head." (See G^esenius, 
Jlebrdischea und Chaldaischet HandwOrtei'bucht ad toc, p. 10, £. T., and 
compare de Bossi, Etym. E^ypt,, p. 1.) 

The geographic accuracy of the Pentateuch has been illustrated by a 
number of writers. Dr. Stanley, one of the most recent and most calm- 
judging of modem Oriental traTeUers, observes with respect to the 
Mosaic accounts of the Sinaitic desert — *• Even if the precise route of 
the Israelites were unknown, yet the peculiar features of the country 
hare so much in common that the history would still reodye mm%^ 
remarkable illustrations, . . . The occasional springs, and wells, and 

1 Buuen'i Egiptf toL L p. 471, No. 813. 
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brooks, are in ftoooidance with the notices of the * wttetB ' of Manht 
the * springB ' of Elim, the * brook'^ of Horeb ; the * wdl ' of Jethio's 
doughten, with its * troughs ' or tanks. The yegetation is still that 
which we should inlier from the Mosaic lustorj," &o. {Sinai and PaU$' 
Hne^ pp. 20, 21 ; compare pp. 22, 24, 129, ftc.) In the account <^ 
Egypt the accuracy is seen not only in the general description of the 
territory — its rich meadows and corn-lands; its aboimding river, 
edged with flags and bulrushes, (Ex. iL 3 ;) its wealth of waters derived 
therefrom, *• streams and rirers, and ponds, and pools of water," (Ex. 
TiL 19;) its wheftt, and rye, and barley, and flax, (ib. ix. 31, 32,) and 
green trees (palm-trees?) yielding fruit, (ib. x. 15;) but also in the 
names and sometimes in the sites of towns. On, (^^O Pithom, (ddB*) 
Ramesses, (Dp)a^>) Zoan, Q\^0 and Migdol, (^13C>) which are among 
the few Egyptian towns mentioned by Moses, are all well-known places. 
Of On, the Greek Heliopolis, it is unnecessary to speak. Pithom is the 
Patumus of Herodotus, (iL 158,) the city of Thmei, (Justice,) called 
«« Thmuin " in the Itinerary of Antonine, (p. 9.) Ramesses is Beth-' 
Rametet, a city of which we hare a description in a hieratic papyrus of 
the 18th or 19th dynasty. (See Cambridge Eseayt, 1858, Art. VI. 
p. 254.) Zoan, the Tanis.of the LXX. — whence the '* Tanitic nome " 
of Herodotus, (ii. 166,) and the **Tamtio. mouth" of later authors, is 
the modem San or Zan, evidently a great town in the time of the Rames- 
side monarchs. (Wilkinson, Ancient Egypi^ i. p. 449.) Migdol, the 
Magdolus of Hecatseus, (Fr. 282.) retains its name in the Itinerary of 
Antonine, (p. 10,) and appears in the position assigned by Moses, on 
the north-east frontier, near Pelusium. Again, the name by which 
Egypt itself is designated, Mizraim, (D'^'^S^O has a peculiar geographi- 
cal signiflcancy. The dual form marks the two Egypts — *< the upper 
and the lower country " — as they are termed in the inscriptions.* 
Equally signiflcant is Pacbm-aram, (O^WH"? P ») ** the plain Syria "— the 
country stretching away from the foot of the hiUs, (Stanley's PaUstine^ 
p. 128, note 1,) where Harran stood, which was so different a tract from 
the mountainous Syria west of the Euphrates. Again, the expression, 
<« the entrance of Hamath," (Numb. xiii. 21,) shows a conversance with 
the geography of Upper Palestine, whereof this «< entrance " is so 

1 The common hieroglyphic signs for thp whole of Fffvpt arc iwt crowni, tmo water- 
plants, or two layers of earth. (Lcpttni, 5»r VJUphabtl Hiiroflfphique, Plandie I. 
Oronpe tU. col. C. 

25 
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gtriking a fieatttre, (Stanley, p. S99,) and with the ezistenoe of Hamath 
at the time, which may be proTed from the hieratic papyri of the period. 
(See Cambridge EfMyt, 1858, p. 298.) Some fiirther geographical points 
will be touched in Note LXXXIX. 

The ethohgieal accuracy of the Pentateuch as reqwcta Oriental man- 
ners and customs generally, has nerer been questioned. The life of Ae 
Patriarchs in Canaan, the habits of those who dwell in the desert, the 
chiefii and followers, the tents, the wealth in cattle, the •* sitting in the 
door," the salutations and obeisances, tiie constant migrations, the 
quarrels for pasture and water, the marriages wi^ near relatiTea» 
the drawing of water from the wells by the young maidens, the troughs 
for the camels, the stone on the well's mouth, the camels kneeling with 
their burdens and waiting patiently till the troughs are frdl, the pur- 
chase by weight of silver, the oaths accompanied by i>eculiar ceremonies, 
the ox unmuzzled as he treads out the com, — these and ten thousand 
similar traits are so true to nature and to fiust, eren at the present day» 
(for the East changes but little,) that traTellers universally oome back 
from Syria deeply and abidingly impressed wi^ the reality and truth- 
fulness of the Pentateuch in all that respects Eastern manners. Ration- 
alism, in order to meet in any degree the weight of this argument, ia 
forced to betake itself to Egypt, where an artificial system existed in 
the time of Moses which has now completely passed away. Von Bohlen 
maintains that in many respects the author of the Pentateuch shows a 
want of acquaintance with the customs of Egypt, e. g., in his mention 
of eunuchs at the Egyptian court, {Commentary p. 860,) in his represen- 
tation of Pharaoh's daughter as bathing in the NUe, (ibid.,) and in hia 
making wine a product of Egypt, (p. 374.) The objections taken are 
not particularly happy. (See Rosellini as quoted by Hengstenberg, 
^gypten und Moae^ p. 23 ; and Wilkinson, AneietU Egyptians, vol. iii. 
p. 389 ; Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 126.) Were they more important, they 
would be greatly outweighed by the multitude of passages where an 
intimate acquaintance with Ancient Egypt may be discerned. The 
position of the Ep^yptians with respect to foreigners — their separation 
from them, yet their allowance of them in their coimtry, their qiedal 
hatred of shepherds, the suspicion of strangers frt)m Palestine as spies — 
their internal government, its settled character, the power of the King, 
the influence of the Priests, the great works, the employment of for- 
eigners in their construction, the use of bricks, (cf. Herod, ii. 136, with 
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Wilkinson's note ad loc.,) and of bricks with straw in them, (WHkin- 
■on, 1. s. c. and Camb. Essa^, 1858, p. 259,) the taskmasters, the 
embalming of dead bodies, the consequent importation of spices, (Gen. 
zxxTii. 25,) the violent mournings, (Herod, ii* 85,) the dissoluteness 
of the women, (ibid. iL 111 ; Camb. Es$ayt, 1858, p. 234,) the fighting 
with horses and chariots, (Wilkinson on Herod, ii. 108 ; Camb, Estays, 
1858, pp. 240, 241,) — these are a few out of the many points which 
might be noted marking an intimate knowledge of Egyptian manners 
and customs on the part of the author of the Pentateuch. (For a fuU 
treatment of the question, see the work of Hengstenberg quoted aboye, 
which exhibits a Tery good acquaintance with the works of modem 
Egyptologers.) 

Note LXXXVm., p. 76. 

The uncertainty of geographers as to the sites of these cities, and the 
weak grounds upon which identifications of them were attempted, wiU 
be seen by reference even to works so recent as Winer's ReaboOrterbuch 
(1848) and Kitto's Biblical Cyelopttdia, (1856.) Ur was thought by 
some (Ritter, Kitto) to be OHft or Edessa (so even Bunsen, Egypi^ toI. 
iii. p. 366 ;) which according to others (Winer) was Erech : (^Ineh 
was supposed to be Ctesiphon, Calah to be Holwan ; Ellasar, which 
should have been in Lower Babylonia, was thought to be the Larissa 
of Xenophon, on the middle Tigris ; while Accad was either Sacada or 
Nisibis. Any slight resemblance of name — any late authority of a 
Talmudical or Arabic writer — was caught at, in order to fix what the 
scanty remains of primeral geography left completely unsettled. 



NoTB LXXXIX., p. 76. 

The following sites seem to have been determined beyond all rei^ 
•onable doubt by the Babylonian and Assyrian Inscriptions : — 

1. Ur of the Chaldees, at Mugheir, on the right bank of the Eu- 
phrates, not yery fiur above its junction with the Shai-^l-Hie. This is 
the true Chaldsa of Scripture and of History, an Armenian Chaldsa 
being a fiction of the Greeks. 

2. Calah at Nimnid, on the left bank of the Tigris, a little above ita 
junction with the Greater Zab. (The Halah of 2 Kings xvii. 6, is a 
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different place.) The province in which it stands long continued to be. 
called Calachene, (Strab. xvi. 1, § 1 ; PtoL tL 1.) 

3. Erech at Wdrka, (the Greek '(\>xoi,f) on the left bank of the 
Euphrates, and at some distance frcnn the river, about Z6 miles N. W. 
of Ur. 

The following identifications, if not certain, are at least highly prob- 
able: — 1. Resen with KUeh-Sherphdt, on the right bank of die Tigris, 
not verj far from its junction with the Lesser Zab. 2. Accad with a 
town in Lower Babylonia, called Kimi Aecad in the Inscriptions, tiie 
site of which is not vet determined. 3. Ellasar with Senkenht 16 
miles S. £. of Warka, on the same side of the Euphrates. 4. Calneh 
with NiffeTf in the same tract with Senkereh and Warka^ but much 
nearer Babylon, and about midway between the two streams. (See the 
author's Herodotus, voL i. pp. 313, 447, 692, &c.) 

For a description of the niius of Ur and Erech, see ]Mr. Loftus^ 
Chaldaa and SusiaM, pp. 128-134, and 162 et scqq. ; for those of 
Calah, see Mr. La3rard's Nineveh and its Remains, ch. ii. et seqq. ; 
some account is given of Resen (^Kileh-Sherghdf) in the same work, ch^ 
xiL ; and of Calneh {Niffer) in the same writer's Nineveh and Babylon^ . 
ch. xxiv. 

NoTB XC, p. 76. 

See the account which Mr. Cyril Graham has given of his travels in 
this region in the Cambridge Eseaye for 1858, pp. 167-162. Compare 
Dr. Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, p. 118. 

Note XCI., p. 76. 

See Commander Lynch's Narrative of the United States Expedition to 
the River Jordan, and also his Official Report. Compare the Joumai 
of the Geographical Society, vol. xviii. Artt. 8, 9, and 10, and vol. 
XX. Art. 16. For a s\mimary of the facts, see Stanley's Sinai and 
Palestine, pp. 276-279, and the Essays appended to the first volume of 
the author's Herodotus, Essay ix. pp. 648, 649. Commander Lynch 
gives the following account of the impression made upon himself and 
his friends by their careful examination of the River and of the Lake 
in which it ends : — *< It is for the learned to comment on the fkcts 
which we have laboriously collected. Upon ourselves, the result is a 
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decided one. We entered upon this sea with conflicting opinions. One 
of the party waa sceptical, and another, I think, a professed unbe- 
liever of the Mosaic account. After twenty-two days' close investi- 
gation, if I am not mistaken, im were wumimouM in the ootwictum of the 
truth of the Scriptural aooaunt of the destruction of the cities of the 
plain." {Narrative, ch. xvii. p. 263.) 



LECTURE III. 



Note I., p. 79. 

See K5nig, AUtettament. Studien, p. 63, et seqq. ; Jahn, Eimieihmff, 
ii. 1, p. 160 ; and Home's Introduction, yoL t. p. 36, 

Note II., p. 79. 

See OaipzoT, TntrodueOo ad libroe Cammioot Veterie Testamenti, part 
L p. 213, who gives the following list of writers by whom this view 
has been taken : Theodoret, Procopius, Gregory the Great, Isidore, 
Eucherius, among the ancients; among the modems, Walther, Calo- 
vius, Hugo, De Lyra, Cajetan, YatabU, Siztus Rinmift^, Sanctius, Se- 
rarius, and Cornelius a Lapide." 

Note HI., p. 79. 

There is no reference to the Book of Joshua ae the work of Jothua in 
Scripture. It is first assigned to him in the Talmud. The Fathers are 
divided in opinion as to its- authorship. Athanasius, for instance, 
includes it among the books ** not written by the persons whose names 
they bear and of whom they treat." (Synops. S. S. { 10 ; Cpera, vol. 
ii. p. 139, B.) 

Note IV., p. 79. 

See the summary of the arguments in Keil's Commentar Mber d, Bueh 
Joeua, Einleitung, $ 3, p. xlvii. Keil's conclusion is, *' that the histor-i 
Seal references and the peculiarity of style completely disprove the 

25* 
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supposition that the Book of Joshua was written daring the eaptiYity ; 
fhat they do not point to the times of Samuel, or Sanl, or David, as 
the date of its composition, but rather to those after Joshua, and tntMm 
a generation of his death. Who then," he asks, *< was the author } 
Most probably one of the elders, who Hved for some time after Jodiua, 
and who had seen all the works of Jehovah which he did for Israel* 
occupied himself at the close of his life with writing down, partly from 
recollection, partly from contemporary documents and other written 
notices, the things which he had himself witnessed, and thus composed 
the work which we possess under the name of Joshua." > I should be 
disposed to acquiesce in this view. 

NOTB V„ p. 81. 

De Wette boldly denies this. «* The book." he says, « nowhere con- 
tains any separate contemporary documents," (nicht einmal einxelno 
gleichzeitige Bestandtheile enthftlt es. Einieiiung, { 169, p. 213.) But 
RosenmQUer, Jahn, and others, seem to have reason on their side when 
they urge, that the accounts of the boundaries of the tribes, (zv. 
21-^2 ; xviii. 21-28 ; six. 1-48,) and of the cities of the Levites, (xxi. 
13-40,) have all the appearance of such documents. Such a document 
is also, as it seems to me, tiie list of slaughtered kings in chiq[»ter ziL| 
(verses 9-24.) It appears by ch. xviii. 1-10, and xxiv. 26, that such 
records were in use at the time ; and it ia a reasonable supposition that 
thoy formed the basis upon which the author, who quotes them, com* 
posed his work. Eichhom observed long ago — « The account of the 
division of the land bears in many x^ces the marks of a protocol, which 
from its very nature never gives at once a brief sketch of the whole 
arrangement, but describes its gradual progress, and relates, one after 
another, all the alterations, improvements, and additions, that were 
made from time to time." {Einleitung^ vol. iii. p. 365.) Keil remarks 
recently — «* When we come to the second part of the book, and observe 
the things of which it particularly treats ; how the history which it 
contains of the division of Canaan amongst the tribes is accompanied 
with frill descriptions of the boimdaries of the territory of each tribe, 
with catalogues of cities, and so on, we are necessarily led to the 

1 In the qootattons from Proftsaor Keil's iMrned sod waalblt work, I follow the 
TnnBlatkm of Mr. J. Hsrtiii, which forms th« fourteenth TolvBie of Clark's Foreipi 
Tk$9logiedl Likmrf, Xew Series, (Edinburgh, 1857.) 
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conclusion, that the writer andled himself of writtm rteortb, if not of 
ojicial doewtmu:' (Commentar, Einleitiing, { 4 ; p. 47» B. T.) Com- 
pare Home, Jntroducium^ voL y. pp. 36, 37. 

NOTB VI., p. 81. 

See CarpzoY, Intrvduetio ad Ubrtu Canomicot VeUrU Tutttmtnti^ p. 
172, et aeqq. ; and compare the quotation from Baha-Bathra in The- 
odore Parker's TnmtkUion of De WetU, voL L p. 81. See also Home's 
Jntroductionf vol. y. p. 42. 

NoTB Vn., p. 81. 

Compare Judges i. 21 with 2 Sam. t. 6-9. This passage, it is ad- 
mitted, « $eems to belong to the time of Dayid." (Parker's De Wette, 
Tol. i. p. 206.) 

NoTB Vm., p. 81. 

The chronology of the Book of Judges is involTed in great uncer- 
tainty. Several periods axe unestimated, as the time between the death 
of Joshua and the first servitude, the judgeship of Shamgar, and some 
portion of the reign of Abimelech. The servitudes added together 
occupy 111 years, and the periods during which the land was at rest or 
under Judges occupy apparently 299 years, or if Samson's judgeship 
be included in the last servitude, (Jud. xv. 20,) 279 years. The total is 
thus 410, or 390.' But in 2 Kings vL 1, the entire period between the 
Exodus and the Dedication of the Temple is declared to have been no 
more than 480 years. Now if we take the lower of the two numbers 
derivable from Judges, and add the sojourn in the wilderness, (40 
years,) the time of Joshua's judgeship, (say 20 years,) the interval 
between Joshua's death and the 1st servitude, (say 5 years,) the judge- 
ships of Eli, (40 years,) and of Samuel, (more than 20 years, 1 Sam. 
vii. 2,) the reigns of Saul, (40 years,) of David, (40 years,) and the 
three years of Solomon's reign before the Dedication, we obtain the 
result of (390 + 40 + 20+6 + 40 4- 20 + 40 + 40 + 3 = )698 years, 
or more than a century beyond the estimate in Kings. It is therefore 

1 With thl« nearly sffreea St. Panri cvUinate of 460 years from the dlTiflon of the 
land by lot to Samnel the prophet, (Actf ziU.20;) for 390+40 (the thne of Eiri Jndge- 
•hlp) -|- 20 (a not improbable estimate for the time between the death of Moaee and the 
Irt Serritnde) —450 years. 
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thought thftt the period of the Judges must be veduoed ; and the term 
ordinarily assigned to them, exduaiTe of Eli and Samuel, is from 800 
to 350 years. (See the marginal dates in the English Bible, and com- 
pare Clinton, Fcuti Hellenicif vol. L p. 313, note ^.') M. Bunsen, with 
his usual boldness, reduces the time still further, niMlring the period 
from the death of Joshua to that of Samson no more than 173 years. 
(See his Egypt, yol. iii. p. 288.) This is effected by giving Othniel and 
Deborah 8 years each instead of 40, by reducing the time between the 
2d and 3d scrritudcs from 80 years to 7, by shortening Gideon's pres- 
idency from 40 years to 10, and by regarding the line of Judges from 
Tola to Abdon as double, whereby 94 years are compressed into 48 ! 
If chronology be treated in this spirit, it is to be feared that it will 
shortly come to be regarded pretty nearly in the same light as the 
etymology of the last century, in which, it was said, ** Vowels are good 
for nothing, and consonants of small account." — 

Note IX., p. 82. 

Jahn, EinMtunff, § 46, toI. ii. p. 232, et seqq. Herbst, Einleitunff, 
Tol. xi. p. 139, et seqq. ; Graf, DUteriaHo de Hbrontm SamueUt §t Regum 
eompotitione, &c. A good refritation of Jahn*s theory will be found in 
Kitto's Cyclopedia, in the article on the <* Books of Samuel," yol. iL p. 
686.) 

NoTB X., p. 82. 

See CarpsoT, IntrodueHo, &o., p. 213. Modem critics mostly take the 
Tiew that the Books of Samuel were merely founded on these doc- 
uments. (See Havernick, Einleitung, } 161 ; Stuart, Eittory of the Old 
Testament Canon, § 6, p. 134 ; Rev. J. Eadie in Kitto's Cyehpmdia, vol. 
ii. p. 684 ; &c.) Home, however, with Carpsov (p. 216) and Span- 
heim, {Opera, vol. i. p. 367,) holds to the ancient view. (See his 
Introdiwtion, vol. v. p. 48.) The difference between the two views is 
not great. 

NoTB XI., p. 83. 

Ahijah the Shilonite is mentioned as a contemporary of Solomon 
in 1 Kings xi. 29. As the visions of Iddo the seer were " against Jer- 
oboam the son of Nebat," he must have been, at the latest, contempo- 
mrr with Solomon's successor. 
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Nora XIL» p. 84. 

De Wette says correctly — ««The history of Dayid, contained in 
1 Chron. z.-xxix., is in parts entirely consistent with that in the 
books of Samuel ; but it is distinguished from that by haying several 
aceounU peculiar to iiself, and especially by its Lcritical accounts." 
(Einleitung, } 188, p. 241 ; vol. ii. p. 261, of Parker's TrantkUion,) 
Such accounts are particularly the following — 1. The lists of those 
who joined David at Ziklag and at Hebron, (ch. xii.) 2. David's 
imstructions to Solomon and the princes with regard to the temple* 
(ch. xxiL and ch. xxviii.) 3. His offerings and those of the people, 
(ch. zxix. 1-9.) 4. His thanksgiving, and prayer, (ibid. 10-19.) 5. His 
great sacrifice and installing of Solomon as king for the second time, 
(ibid. 20-25.) And, 6. The lists of the Levites, Priests, singers, por- 
ters, captains, &c., as made out or appointed by David, (chs. xxii.- 
zxvii.) The remainder of the first book of Chronicles follows Samud 
closely, in most passages almost to the letter ; e. g. 

1 Chrow. X. 1-10. 1 Sam. xzzL 1-10. 

Now the Philistines ibught a- Now the Philistines fought a- 
gainst Israel ; and the men of Is- gainst Israel : and the men of Is- 
rael fled from before the Philis- rael fled from before the Philis- 
tines, and fell down slain in mount tines, and fell down slain in mount 
Gilboa. And the Philistines fol- Gilboa. And the Philistines fol- 
lowed hard after Saul, and after lowed hard vpon Saul and upon 
his sons ; and the Philistines slew his sons ; and the Philistines slew 
Jonathan, and Abinadab, and Mai- Jonathan, and Abinadab, and Mel- 
chi-shua, the sons of SauL And chi-shua, Saul's sons. And the 
the battle went sore against Saul, battle went sore against Saul, and 
and the archers hit him, and he the archers hit him ; and he was 
was wounded of the archers, &c., eore wounded of the archers, &c., 
&c. &c. 

NoTB XTTT., p. 84. 

That the seventy-eighth Psalm is a work of David's time, is a pp a re nt 
from its bringing the history down to him, and then closing abruptly. 
The title, *' Maschil of Asaph," is an external confirmation of this view. 
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ETen Be Wette appears to allow that Asaph was ^he author. {Emlei" 
tung, } 271, p. 366.) In this Psalm are mentioned the following his- 
torical &cts : (1.) The giving of the law hy Jehorah, (verse 5 ;) (2.) 
The command that it should be made known by fiithers to their chil- 
dren, (Tcrsea 6, 6; compare Deut. iy. 9, &c. ;) (3.) the miracles 
wrought in Egypt, (verse 12 ;) (4.) the turning of the rivers, and (5.) 
other waters, into blood, (verse 44 ;) (6.) the plague of flies, (v. 45 ;) 
(7.) of frogs, (ib.;) (8.) of locusts, (v. 46;) (9.) of hail, (v. 47 ;) (10.) 
the destruction by the hail of cattle as well as trees, (v. 48 ;) (11.) the 
death of the first-bom, (v. 51 ;) (12.) the employment of angels in this 
destruction, (v. 49 ;) (13.) the divine leading of the Israelites out of 
Egypt, (V. 52 ;) (14.) the pillar of cloud (15.) by day, (v. 14 ;) (16.) 
the pillar of fire (17.) by night, (ibid. ;) (18.) the division of the Red 
Sea, (V. 13 ;) (19.) the standing of the water in a heap, (ibid. ; cwn- 
pare Ex- xv. 8 ;) (20.) the divine guidance of the Israelites through 
the sea, (v. 53 ;) (21.) the overwhelming of the Egyptians, (ib. ;) (22.) 
the frequent murmuring in the wilderness, (verses 17-20 ;) (23.) the 
bringing forth of water from the rock, (v. 15 ;) (24.) in vast abun- 
dance, (v. 16 ;) (25.) the asking for meat, (v. 18 ;) (26.) the kindling 
of a fire against the people, (v. 21 ; compare Numb. xi. 1 ;) (27.) the 
manna, (v. 24 ;) (28.) its coming down from heaven, (v. 23 ; compare 
Ex. xvi. 4 ;) (29.) ^e ampleness of the supply, (v. 25 ;) (30.) the giv- 
ing of quails, (v. 27;) (31.) which were brought by a wind, (v. 26; 
compare Numb. xi. 30,) (32.) and let fall ** round about their habita- 
tion," (v. 23; compare Numb. xi. 31;) (33.) the destructive plague 
which followed, (v. 31,) (34.) "while the meat was yet in their 
mouths,*' (v. 30 ; compare Numb. xi. 33 ;) (35.) the vario\is ftuther 
provocations, (w. 32, 37, &c ;) (36.) the punishment by ** consuming 
their days" in the wilderness, (v. 33 ;) (37.) the mercy of God in «* not 
stirring up all his wrath," (v. 38 ;) (38.) the frequent repentances after 
punishment, and frequent relapses, (w. 34-42 ;) (39.) the divine con- 
duct to the border of the Holy Land, (v. 54 ;) (40.) the casting out of 
the Heathen before them, (v. 65 ;) (41.) the division of the inheritanoes. 
(ib. ;) (42.) the cowardice of Ephraim, (v. 9 ; compare Josh. xvi. 10 ; 
Judges i. 29 ;) (43.) the backsliding and idolatry in Canaan, (w. 56- 
68 ;) (44.) the placing of the tabernacle at Shiloh, (v. 60 ;) (45.) its 
capture, (v. 61 ;) (46.) the great slaughter at the same time, (v. 62 ;) 
(47.) the slaughter of priests in the battle, (v. 64 ;) (48.) the punish* 
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ment of the captors by emeroda, (y. 66 ;) (49.) tiie choice of the terri- 
tory of Judah for the final resting-place of the tabernacle, (t. 68 ;) 
(50.) the choice of Mount Zion as the place where it should be set up, 
(ib. ;) (51.) the selection of David to be king, (v. 70 ;) (52.) his being 
taken •* from the sheep-folds," (ibid. ;) and (53.) the integrity and 
excellence of his rule, (v. 72.) 

NoTB XrV., p. 86. 
Stanley's Sinai and Pakttine, pp. 182, 133. 

Note XV., p. 86. 

M. Bunsen supposes that Assyria, from the commencement of its 
independence in B. C. 1273, was not only a powerful kingdom, but a 
great empire, holding Syria, Palestine, and eyen occasionally Egypt in 
subjection, {EgypU vol. iii. pp. 269, 289, &c.) But this Tiew rests 
entirely upon Ctesias, a writer (as M. Bunsen confesses*) of very low 
authority ; or rather it rests upon an odd jumble between the facts (?) 
of Ctesias and the dates of Herodottis and Berosus. Nothing is more 
plain from tiie Assyrian inscriptions, the authority of which M. Bunsen 
admits,' than the gradual rise of Assyria to power during the 520 (526) 
years assigned by Herodotus to the Empire. Tiglath-Pileser I., whose 
date is- fixe^, with a near approach to certainty, in the latter part of the 
eleventh century B. C, ^ves a list of his four ancestors and predeces- 
sors which must reach back at least to B. C. 1200, wherein he calls the 
first of them " the king who first organized the country of Assyria ; •* 
the second and third kings who were <* established in the government 
of Assyria ; " and the fourth, his &ther, <* the subduer of foreign coun- 
tries ; " while he calls himself <* the illustrious prince who has pursued 
after the enemies of Asshur and has subjugated tUl the earth" Yet his 
campaigns are only in the Kurdish mountains, in Armenia, Cappadocia, 
and upper Syria about Carchemish. He does not penetrate to Hamath, 
to Phoenicia, or to Damascus, much less to Palestine ; while he con- 
stantly declares that he is engaged with tribes and countries which 
none of the Assyrian kingn had ever before reached. (See the Great 

1 Kgfpt^ Tol. ili. p. 433. « Ibid. p. 436. 
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Inscriptiofii, published bj the Boyil Aaatic Society,' pp. 22, 2i, 3i, 
42, kc} 

"Son XVL, p. M. 

See Wilkinson in the author's Herodotus, toI. ii. pp. 374-37d. Com- 
pare Buneen, Eff^, voL iii. pp. 210, 211, 219-221, kc, 

NoTB XVn., p. 86. 

See above, Note XV. Chofihan-Rlahathaim is placed by most Bibli- 
cal chronologists between B. C. 1400, and B. C. 1350. M. Bonsen 
puts him a century later. {Egypt, voL iiL p. 272.) Even according 
to this latter Tiew, he preceded Tiglath-Pileser I. by abore a century. 

It is quite a gratuitous supposition of M. Bunsen's, that Cbushan- 
Rishathaim was <* a Mesopotamian satrap," (1. s. c.,) — '* the Assyrian 
satrap of Mesopotamia," (p. 289.) Scripture calls him <• king ; " and 
besides, the cuneiform monuments make it perfectly clear that A883rria 
did not extend her dominion to Aram-Naharaim (the Aramaic portion 
of Mesopotamia, or the country between the Khabour and the Eu- 
phrates) till the middle of the twelfth century. M. Bunsen says, 
•' There can never have been an empire in Eastern Syria coexistent with 
Assyria and Babylonia," (p. 293.) Why can there not ? If the Assyr- 
ian and Babylonian kingdoms of the early period be rightly appre- 
hended, there is no more difficulty in supposing a powerftil Aramsean 
state in Western Mesopotamia, than in imagining the coimtry divided 
up, as we must otherwise regard it, among a 'number, of petty princi- 
palities. Chushan-Rishathaim, however, it is to be observed, reigned 
probably before the Assyrian independence was established. 

Note XVm., p. 86. 

Moses says, " When he (i. e. Joshua) was destroying the Canaanites, 
some fled to Agra, and sought Tharsis in ships. This appears from an 
inscription, carved on pillars in Africa, which is extant even in our 
own time, and is of this purport : * We, the chie& of the Canaanites, 
fleeing from Joshua the Robber, have come hither to dwell.' " Eist^ 
Armen,^ i. 18. 

1 Printed by J. W. Pftrker, West Strand, London, 18£7. 
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NoTB XIX., p. 86. 

Ptooophis exp r ea a eg himaelf as follows. Hsring meatiooed Tlgisis, 
(Tangiers,) a citj of Numidia, he proceeds — « Where there are two 
columns, made of white stone, near the great fountain, having oarfed 
upon them PhcBnician letters, which read thus in the language of tht 
Phoenicians : — * We are they who fled from the &oe of Joshua the Rob- 
ber, the son of Nun.' " (/)» BeOo VandaUco, iL 10.) This is clearly 
the language of an eye-witness. Prooopius, it must be remembered, 
had accompanied Belisarius to Africa. 

NoTB XX., p. 86. 

(Suidas ad voc. Xarain — Canaan.) « And there are up to the p r e s en t 
time such slabs in Numidia, containing the following inscription : ^* We 
are Canaanites, whom Joshua the Robber drove out.' " 

NoTB XXL p. 87. 

Keil, Commmktt Mber tL Bueh Jottia^ Einleitong, { 4, p. li. ; p. 51, 
E.T. 

Note XXU., p. 87. 

Mr. Eenrick, who admits the existence of an inscription supposed to 
haye the meaning given to it by the writers above quoted, decides that 
the inscription must have been miHratukUed, (Ph<gmcia, p. 68.) He 
remarks that the explanations of the hieroglyphical and cuneiform in- 
scriptions -which were furnished by those who professed to understand 
them to the inquisitive Greeks, read us a lesson of distrust ; and suggests 
that a monument of the time of Joshua would have been unintelligiblo 
even to learned archaeologists in the days of Justinian. But the monu- 
ment may have been national and genuine without its dating frt>m with- 
in a thousand years of the time of Joshua ; and if the cuneiform and 
hieroglyphical inscriptions were not accurately rendered to the Greeks, 
it was less through ignorance than through malice that they were per- 
verted. In this case the translation given by the natives is dearly an 
honest one ; and its peculiarities seem to me in its fistvor. The Arama- 
Ism, " ix nqttaamav** * is admitted to be «• a plausible argument for the 



1 From the fnce. 

26 
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correctness of the interpretation,'' (Kenrick, L •• e.) Tlie form of the 
inscription, in which certain persons, not named or described, speak in 
the first person plural, which is said to be « wholly unlike that of geau- 
ine lapidary documents,*' (Kenrick, p. 67,) is no doubt unusual ; but 
as certainly it is not impossible. The early cuneiform documents are 
comm<mly in the first person. And if the inscription were set up in a 
publio place in Tingis, it would be sufficiently erident that by ** we ** 
was meant the people of the city. Besides, we are not sure that thia 
was the whole of the inscr^ition. The authors who report it are only 
concerned with a particular passage. There may ha^e been a context, 
which would haTe taken away all appear a n c e of ^rimr^hn^^ god abrupt- 
nesa from the record. 

NoTB XXTTT. p. 87. 

Very few Fhcenidan inscriptions have been found in Africa of a lator 
date than the age of Augustus. (See Oesenius's Momm m tm Scr^turm 
LinfftuBque PhignieuB, pp. 13, 313-328.) The Latin language i^peara 
to have by that time almost entirely superseded the Carthaginian for all 
public purposes. 

NoTB XXrV., p. 88. 

Herod, ii. 142. <• "Within this period, they say that ^ sun has four 
times departed from his usual course, rising twice where he now seta, 
and setting twice where he now rises." 



NoTi XXV., p. 88. 

*• When Herodotus, the &ther of pro&ne history, tells us, frt>m the 
priests of Egypt, that their traditions had informed them, that in Tery 
remote ages the sun had four times departed from his regular course, 
having twice set where he ought to haye risen, and twice risen where 
he ought to have set, — it is impossible to read tliis most singular tradi- 
tion without recollecting the narratiye in the book of Joshua, which 
relates, • that the sun stood 'still in the midst of heayen, and hastened 
not to go down about a whole day ;' and the feet related in the history 
of Hezekiah, * that the sun went back ten degrees on the dial of Ahas.' " 
^(Home, IfUrodtietion to the Critical Study and Knou>Udge of Hofy Ser^ 
iure, Yol. I. p. 176. Compare Goguet, Origines Legum et Artium, Tol. 
iii. p. 800.) 
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KoTB XXVL, p. 88. 

Thx€e other explanations of the namtiTe in Joshua ha^e been sng - 
gested. Grotius, Isaac PeTrerins, Spinoza, and others, conjectoie that 
a miracle was wrought, but not an astronomical one. Diyine power 
caused, they think, an extraordinary refraction of the sun's rays, by 
which it continued to light up the field of battle long after its disk had 
sunk below the horizon. Michaelis, Schultz, Hess, and Dathe beliere 
that nothing strange took place with regard to the sim, but that it con- 
tinued to lighten all night, in consequence of which the Israelites were 
able to continue the pursuit. Finally, KeQ has suggested that nothing 
marrellous or out of the common course is intended in the namtiTe. 
The words of Joshua, *< Sun, stand thou still," &c., (or <• Sun, wait 
thou,*' as he translates it,) were, he thinks, spoken in the morning; and 
the prayer was simply that the sun might not set till the people had 
avenged themseWes upon their enemies. The whole passage from Terse 
12 to Terse 15 inclusive, he considers to be quoted from the poem 
known as '< the book of Jasher;" and therefore he fSeels justified in 
explaining its language poetically : ** If we had had before us simple 
prose or the words of the historian himself^" it would have been neoea- 
sary to admit that the day was miraculously lengthened. But the 
words of a poet must be understood poetically. He remarks, that 
there is no reference to the miracle in the rest of Scripture (for he fidrly 
enough questions whether Hab. iii. 11 is such a reference) — a strange 
silence, if so great a miracle as that commonly understood at the pres- 
ent day, was really wrought on the occasion. These views on the part 
of a learned Hebraist, an^ of one who has no prejudice against mira- 
cles, «eem to deserve attention. (See Keil's Commentar nber d, Bvch 
Joma, ch. x. pp. 177-193 ; pp. 251-269, E. T.) 

Note XXVH., p. 89. 

Ap. Eoseb. Pn^, Ev, ix. 30. « After this arose the prophet Samuel. 
Then, by the will of God, through the agency of Samuel, Saul was 
chosen king ; and he died after having reigned twenty-one yean. Then 
David, his son, took possession of the kingdom, and discomfited the 
SyrianSf who dweU by the river Euphrates^ and subdued Commagene^ and 
the Assyrians and Phcenidans of Oaladene." 
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Nora XXVm., p. 89. 

fVogmm%ta Hist. Qnee., toI. iii. pp. 373, 374, Fr. 31 : «« Kow a great 
while after thin, one of the inhabitants of the country, ^niiose name was 
Adad, reigned orer Damascus, and the rest of Syria except PhoBnice. He 
made war with David, king of Judaea, and contended with him in many 
battles : but in the last, fought on the banks of the Euphrates, in which 
he waf defeated, he showed himself the foremost of kings in strength 
and Talor. It may be raid that Nicolas, being the friend of Herod the 
Great, would hare ready access to the sacred books of the Jews, and may 
have drawn his narrative thenoe. But the fragments of Nicolas do not 
indicate this. In the very few places where he touches aadent Jewish 
history, it is always in connection with his own country, and from a 
Damascene point of view. It is also to be remarked, that while he 
omits main features of the Jewish narrative, as the &ct that the Syrians 
took part in the war against David as allies of the king of Zobah, he 
adds features not contained in that narrative ; as the name of the Sjrrian 
king, the extent of his dominions, and the occurrence of several battles 
before the last disaster. These points are quite compatible wi^ the 
Jewish narrative, but they could not be drawn from it" 

Note XXIX., p. 90. 

Eii^lemtis said, in continuation of the passage above quoted: *<Ha 
also made expeditions against the Idumeans, and Ammonites, and 
Hoabites, and Iturseans, and Nabatieans, and Nabdseans." (Euscb. 
Pmp» So* !• s« c«} 

Note XXX., p. 90. 

See Dr. Stanley's Sinai and Ptdevtiw, pp. 262-264. 

Note XXXI., p. 90. 

See Heeren's Asiatic NaHom, vol. ii. pp. 119-126; vld Kenriok'a 
Phoenicia^ pp. 201-205. 

Note XXXH., p. 91. 

The superior antiquity and preeminence in early timet of Sidon over 
Tyre has been disputed. Niebuhr in his Lectures (Vortmgs nber AMe 
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QmekichUt toL i. p. 94 ; p. 78, E. T.) speak* of it as doabtftil. And 
the writer of the article on Phoenicia, in Dr. Smith's Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geoffraphy^ endeavors to prove the fontrar j, (vol. iL 
p. 609.) But his arguments do not appear to me very cogent. It is 
easy to understand how Tyre, which in later times completely eclipsed 
her neighbor, should have assertors of her superior antiquity in the 
days of her glory, without supposing that her claim was founded in 
justice ; but is inexplicable that Sidon should in her lowest depression 
have suoceeded in maintaining her claim against Tyre, unless there had 
been truth on her side. Mr. Kenrick appears to me to decide the con- 
troversy aright, when he concludes, that <*Tyre was probably at tirst 
only a dependency of Sidon.'* (See his Phcmieia^ pp. 340-342.) 

There is one important argument in favor of the early preeminence 
of Sidon, which is not noticed either by Mr. Kenrick, or the writer 
in Smith's Dictionary. Sidon takes precedence of Tyre in the early 
Egyptian Uste. (See M. Bunsen's Effypt, vol. iii. p. 2U ; and Cam- 
bridge Eeeay^ for 1858, Art. vi. p. 257.) 

Note XXXTTT., p. 91. 

Homer makes no mention at all of Tyre or the Tyrians, while he 
speaks of Sidon and the Sidonians repeatedly. (See Horn. D. vii. 
289, 290 ; xxiii. 741-744 ; Od. iv. 618 ; xv. 117, and 425.) He also in 
one passage uses ** Sidonia " as the name of Phoenicia in general.^ It 
has been suggested that he preferred <* Sidon" and <*Sidonian" to 
••Tyre" and "Tyrian," because the words are more "sonorous." 
(See Diet, of Greek and Roman Geography, 1. s. c.) But he would 
scarcely on that account have so determinedly excluded Tyre, the 
more important city of the two at the time when he wrote, from all 
mention in either of his poems. 

Note XXXTV., p. 91. 

Strabo in one place (xvi. 2, § 22) speaks somewhat obscurely on the 
subject ; but in another (i. 2, § 33) he distinctly calls Sidon the mother 
city (riiv ftnrpinoXtp) of all Phoenicia. 

I « They haTe einl)arked and gone away to popnloiis Sidonia, but I am loft Uhind with 
an aching hflart." ((ML xiU.886,280.) 

26* 
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NoTB XXXV., p. 91, 

Juftin mjt, ** The nation of the Tyrians was founded bj the Phceni- 
cians, who, being annoyed by earthquaket, left their natiTe oonntry, 
and dwelt first in the Assyrian marsh, but afterwards on the sea-ooast. 
Here they built a dty, which they named Sidon, from the abundance 
of fish ; for Sidon is the Phoenician name for JUh, Many years after- 
wards, being OTercome by the king of the Ascalonians, (L e. the in* 
habitants of Ashkelon,) they took to their ships, and landing at Tyra 
founded a city there, a year before the oyerthrow of Troy.** (Iii$ioHm^ 
xriiL 8.) Tyre is here made an actual colony from Sidon. (Compat% 
Isaiah xziiL 12, where Tyre is addressed as «' daughter of Sidon.") 

NoTB XXXVI., p. 91. 

Josephns cal^ Dius " a man who is beliered to ha^e been Tery ezac« 
in Phoenician history." {Conira Apion, i. 17.) He probably lived aoo& 
after the time of Alexander. 

Note XXXVH., p. 91. 

Josephus distinctly states that Menander drew his Phoenician history 
from native sources. See his treatise Contra Apion., i. 18 : ** Now this 
man wrote an account of the acts performed among the Oreeks and the 
Barbarians, under each of their kings, taking great pains to learn the 
history from the national literature of each people." (Compare Ant. 
Jud. ix. 14.) 

Dius and Menander appear to have been silent about Sidon, and to 
have made their Phoenician histories little more than histories of T3rre. 
(See their fragments in C. Mailer's Fragni, llht. Gi\t vol. iv. pp. 398 and 
445-447.) 

Note XXXVHI., p. 91. 

The preeminence of Tyre over the other Phoenician cities from the 
time of David to the close of Phoenician history, has never, I believe, 
been denied. It is indicated in Scripture by the uniform tenor of the 
prophecies, (Is. xxiii. 1-18 ; Jer. xxv. 22, zlvii. 4 ; £z. xxvi.-xxviii., 
&c. ;) on the monuments by the precedency assigned to Tyre in the 
^sts of Phoenician towns, (I^ayard, Nineveh and BahyUm^ p. 356 ; Sir 
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H. Rawlinson's Commeniary on th^ IntertpHom of Bahyhmia tmd Aupia^ 
p. 80 ; compare the author's Herodotus, toL L p. i70i) and in profuie 
history by the constant mention which is made of Tyre, and the few 
and scattered notices of Sidon which oocnr during this period. The 
only remarkable exception to this eotueimu is Herodotus, who seems 
impressed with the superiority of Sidon. (See book^ii. ch. 98, where 
the Sidonian king is giTen the post of honor ; and- chaps. 44, 96, 99, 
100, &c., where the Sidonian ships are represented as excelling all 
the rest.) Perhaps he is unconsciously biassed by -his Homeric learn* 
ing ; or perhaps Sidon did temporarily recover the preeminence from 
about B. C. 580 to B. C. 480, in consequence of Nebuchadneszar's 
siege and destruction of Tyre. Tyre, howerer, was manifestly once 
more the leading city at<the time of the invasion of Alexander. (Ar- 
rian, Exp^d, Alex., iL 15, et teqq.) 

NoTB XZXDL, p. 91. 
See Kenrick'f PAam»e»a, p. 58. 

Nora XL., p. 92. 

A « Hiram, king of Tyre," is mentioned in an inscription of Tiglath- 
Pileser H. (See the author's Berodohu, toI. i. p. 470.) 

Not? XLI., p. 92. 

"Mapen, the son of Sirom,^' (or Hirom,) was king of Tyre at the 
time of Xerxes's expedition against Greece, (Herodot. TiL 98.) The 
name also occurs among the Phcenicians of Cyprus, (ib. t. 104.) 

NOTB XLn., p. 92. 

The following is the passage of Menander concerning Hiram which 
Josephus has preserred to us : — *' Now when Abibalus died, his son 
ffiram succeeded to the kingdom.^ ' He lived fifty-three years, and 
reigned thirty-fbur. He raised a bank on what was called * the broad 
place,' and set up the golden pillar in the temple of Jupiter. Moreoptr 
he went and cut timber from the mountain called Lehanon, for cedar beams 
for the roofs of the temples ; and tearing down the ancient temples 
he built new ones, and consecrated the groves of -Hercules and Astarte, 
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and built the temple of Hercules first in the month Pttititis, and after- 
wards that of Astarte, when he had marched against the Tityans, who 
xefosed to paj tribute. Having subdued them, he returned. In his 
reign there was one Abdemon, a yery young man, who solyed the prob- 
lems which Solomon, King of Jerusalem, proposed." (C<miru Apion., 
LIS.) 

NoTB XLm., p. 92. 

The words of Dius, as reported by Josephus, are — ** On the death of 
Abibalus, his son Hiram became king, llus man raised banks in tlie 
eastern part of the city, and made it larger, and iinited to it the temple 
of Olympian Jupiter, which before stood on an island by itself. He 
built a causeway between, and adorned this temple with golden offerings. 
Moreover, hs went up into Lebanon^ and cut timber to build temples. 
Now they say that Solomon, who ruled over Jerusalem, sent riddtes to 
Hiram, and asked to receive riddles from him, on the condition that the 
one who co\ild not solve them should pay a sum of money to the one 
who solved them. When Hiram had agreed to this, and was not able 
to solve the riddles, he paid a large sum of money as a forfeit. The 
account states, moreover, that one Abdemon, a man of Tjre, solved 
the riddles proposed, and proposed others himself, which Solomon 
being tuutble to solve, he forfeited a large sum to Hiram. {Contra 
Apion,, i. 17.) 

NoTB XLIV., p. 93. 

See Clem. Alex. Stromata, i. p. 386 : « Hiram gave his own daughter 
to Solomon ... as Menander of Pergamus says." Compere Tatian, 
Adverms Graeoa, 37, p. 273. Mr. Kenrick thinks this was a mere 
** popular tradition," to which the intimate friendship between the two 
kings gave rise. He argues that Hiram would not have married bis 
daughter to Solomon, ** since she could only have been a secondary 
wife," and he further urges the silence of Scripture. (See his 
Phoenicia, p. 356.) The latter is always a weak ground, and in the 
present instance is not ftilly sustained, since among Solomon's seconda- 
ry wives are mentioned •• Sidonian (i. e. Phoenician) princesses." The 
force of the former argument will depend on the relative greatness 
which we assign to the two princes. I should be inclined to regard the 
power of Solomon as greater, and that of Hiram as less, than Mr. 
Kfnrick imagines. 
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Note XLV., p. 93. 

WOkmaon, in the author's H&vdotust toL ii. p. S76 \ Bmm^ ^^3S^ 

ToL iii, pp» 20e, 207, 

NoTB XLVT., p. 93, 

See Euseb. Fr^. Ee., is- 31-34, The passage is also given among 
the fragmwita of Polybistor, in M Oiler' 9 FYapnsnia Bi»ioticorum Gnaco* 
, wL iii. pp. 225, 220^ Fr, 18. 



NoTK XLVn,, p. 94. 

EgTptiaii chronology haa be<?n made out with tolerable cettamty from 
the Apii stelffi diatoyered by M, Marietta, as &r a« the acoeasiiifl of 
Tirbflkah^ which appears to havt been in B. C. 690* (Wiikinsoa, in 
the author "i ll^rodotta, voLii, pp, «j80^ 38L) Monetho's dyimbtieia pliiotf 
bi^twten Tirhakah and the cammen cement of the 22d dj- nasty a space 
of about 275 years. This wouhi giTC B. C. 9dS aa the date of Shi- 
Bhak'a (or Se&oncbis') ac<!eHsion. Assuming from the t^anoti of 
Ptolemy B» C. 651 as? the date i>f ETil-iuerodaeh'H accessioD, wg obtaio, 
by following the line of the tings of Judah* B, C, 975 for the aceea- 
sion of R^oboara, and B» C. 1016 for that of Solomon. This is aa 
near an agrecmLnt aa we could reasonably expect, between two dtrcN 
nologiea both of which are somewhat uncertain*^ 

KoTB XLYm., p. 91. 

SesoTichia ii the fonn used by Afiicarrus, Sesonchoab that adopted 
by Enscbiujt, (See the Fragments of Slanttho, collected by Mons. C* 
MflUcTj in his Fmgnimiia iOit. Gr,, vol, ti. p. 590, Era, 60 and 61*) 

NoTB SLIX,, p, 94. 

Sec Wilkinson, In the author's Ueiodotua^ voL ii. p. 377. and Bunsen, 
E^yptt ToL iii. p, 24lp 

1 Tbo 6Atm famlilioil bj Vhm Apis Hdim ^mw9 t&At HaB#Uvi^ llst% M wftbtTa Uieoip 
una nnl vhuUy b* bo d^petidrd rn. Ip the SciHptate chrooologj of the tlmd, ao« 
fli'tti«Dt of dDubl If fomlilLtd t^ th0 diOIrrfnca vblch •omvtktipi «iclrti bftveen. Chs 
LXX. Ati4 rfafr Hebrvw t#xt* Anothcf ftHaoa firom th« wuLt of exact tpwmaut betWODft 
tLo cJbrouDlog^ «3f ihA lii-ajiUta aatl of tbtt J«wlili klap. 
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The 21ft, or fint Tbnite dynaaty, bdonged to the eacerdotal oeste, 
and in yarioiu reapecta bore a peculiar character. With Rh<nhonV, the 
first king of the 22d, or first Bnbaatite, djnaaty, we hare a return to 
the old character of Egyptian monarcha. (Wilkinaon, in the aath<^a 
Herodohti, toL iL pp. 375, 876; Bunaen, E^jffi, voL iiL pp. 220, 221, 
and 241.) 

KoTB L., p. 94. 

See Enaeb. Prop, Ev,, ix. 34. 

KoTB LL, p. 94. 

Ibid. 1. a. 0. <* Now Theophilna aays, that Solomon sent the florplns 
of gold to the king of the Tyrians, and that this last made a life-Hke 
atatne of his daughter, of full length, and for a cohering to the atatue 
a hollow pillar of gold." 

Note LII., p. 95. 

See the author's Herodotus, toI. i. Essay yii. pp. 490, 491. Compare 
Layard'a Ni$%ev$h tmd Babylon, pp. 634, 635. 

Note UII., p. 96. 

Nineveh and Babylon^ oh. xzvi. pp. 650 and 655. For an aocount of 
the structures at Susa and Persepolis, see Mr. Loftus's Chaidtta and 
Suiiana, oh. xxriii. pp. 364->380, and Mr. Fergusson's elaborate work. 
The Palaces of Nineveh restored, pp. 95-190. 

NoTB LTV., p. 96. 

Fergusson's Palaces of Nineveh restored, pp. 272-276; compare 
Layard's Nineveh and Babylon, clu xxyi. pp. 649, 650. 

NoTB LV., p. 96. 

Ker Porter says, «« The total height of each column is 60 feet^ the 
circumference of the shaft is sixteen ; the length from the capital to the 
tor, /brty-/our feet." {lYxnels, toL L p. 633.) In another part of the 
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xvins, he measured two pQlan, the total height of which, including 
capital and tor, m^ forty-five feet. (Ibid. p. 690.) The measurements 
adopted by Mr. Fergusson are, for the palace of Darios, 20 feet ; for 
the hall of the Hundred Columns, 25 feet; for the Propylaeum of 
Xerxes 46 feet, 9 inches ; and for the Hall of Xerxes, 64 feet. {The 
Palaeee of Nineveh reetored, pp. 108, 125, 158, and 177.) 

Note LYI., p. 96. 
See Kogler's Handbuch der Kunetffeechiehtet p. 81. 

NoTB L^TI,, p, 97, 

Eyfo Mr, Layard, while admitting that ^* some of the AssyrUn 
sphinxes may hare been overMd with gold, like tbe cherubim in Sol- 
omon's temple," adds in a note, ** I tannot, however, but express my 
conTiclton that much of the metal called gold both in the eai^red writ- 
ings and in profane authors of antiquity, was r™% copper^ the ori- 
chakhum of the Greeks, such as was used in the bowls and plates (Ms- 
coTered at Nimroud,*' (XithereA and Babylon, p, S52.) But inetal of 
this slighl f alne wonld hardlj hnve been torn with violence from a 
sacred bullding» as the plating appears to h*Te been from the fourth 
ttage of the Bin Nimmd^ It is further to be remarked, that in thft 
classical accounts the golden beams, &e., are dlatinctl j said to have be<?n 
far leas TiumcTOUS than tbe Rilver ones* Poly bins says of the palace at 
Ecbatana — for although it was buQt entirely of cedar- wood and 
cypress, yet none of th^ wood work was exposed, but the beams, antl 
the pnnela, and the columns In the porches and peristyles were plated* 
t&ms itifh «i7rtfr and *ome it^ith gold^ and the tiles Kwa »i/ of sikvr. 
And againt the temple . . ^ had columns covered with gilding, nud 
there were verv many fiUver titles in it, and there were a few ffolden 
ptinthSf but s ffrsat mantf Ailrgr onet rfmaiugd^ (Bk* X. chi 27, § 10 and 

Note LTIII,, p, 97. 

For the use of gold in ornamentation by the Fhcfnieiani, aee above. 
Notes XX in, nnd LL ; and conipare Kcmriek'fl P/taniicia^ p. 262, and 
O. Maller'a Bandbueh der ArsMtth^ie der Kun^, p, 27Z, 3d edition. 
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For itt use bj the Awjrums, tee Hr. Lfeyard't Nmnth tmd Bdb^tom^ 
pp. 661, 652. For its use by the Bmbylonums, see the last Note, tad 
compare the author's flprodotet, toI. L p. 343, note *• 

NoT» LIXm p. 97. 

Menander, Fr. 1 : <* This man (i. e. BQram) raised a bank <m wh«t 
was called * the broad place,' and set up a golden pillar in the temple 
of Jupiter." Compare Theophilus, as quoted in Note LL 

Note LX., p. 97. 
8ee Mr. Kenrick's Phanicia, p. 262. 

Note LXI., p. 97. 
Layard's Nmrnmh mmd Bahfkm, pp. 196, 196. 

NoTB LXn., p. 97. 
Ibid. p. 160. 

NoTB LXn. 6, p. 98. 
Bee Hr. Kenrick's Phtmieia^ p. 364. 

Note LXDI., p. 98. 

The geographic accuracy of this portion of Scripture is even more 
striking than that of the Pentateuch. Dr. Stanley says, «« It is impos- 
sible not to be struck by the constant agreement between the recorded 
history and the natural geography both of the Old and New Testament. 
To find a marked correspondence between the scenes of the Sinaitic 
mountains and the events of the Israelite wanderings is not much, per- 
haps, but it is certainly something towards a proof of the truth of the 
whole narratiye. . . . The detailed harmony between the life of Joshua 
and the various scenes of his battles, is a slight but true indication that 
we are dealing not Mrith shadows, but with realities of flesh and blood. 
Such coincidences arc not usually found in fiBtblcs, least of all in ftiUes 
of Eastern origin." {Sinai and Palestine, Prefiice, p. xriii.) And 
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tMs detailed liaimon^ h^ exbibiti in hiA fourth, ler^tl^ ind elr?«atli 

Among miiiiito poinU of agreement brought to Kglit by T(%ent re- 
aewches may be mcntioiK^d (1.) thir position of %h^ Hugurites or Ha- 
g&renea to the ea^ of the land of GUcad, towarda or upon the 
Euphrates^ (1 Cbron, t* 9* 10 ;) whicb U the eiact locality ^here they 
are found three or four ceuturiee lateTi Ln an inoeription of Senn&<;hmb, 
(See the authoi'.i UerodatuM^ Yoh i. p. i7ft.) (2,) The existence of 
female sovereigns among the Arabs about this period^ which U «hoWA 
by tho metition of certain ** CWma of the Arabs'' in the inacriptiona 
Gf Tiglath-Piieser and others. (Ibid. pp. 470 and 1790 (^0 Tha 
continued importance of the Moabitei a»d Ammonites which appcai* 
by the occurrence of their namea^ in the inscriptions atoiong the ene* 
miei of Aaayria, 

KoTB LXTV,, p. 99. 

The greitt AsHyrion Empire of Ctedos, which was said to have ex- 
temdfid from Egypt to India, and to have lasted abotit 13O0 years, from 
about B. C. 21S2 to B. C. 870, is one of the most palpable eond^dic* 
tiona of Scripture which prolkoe hiitory furnishes^ Hence it was 
generally accepU'd and maintained by thi& French historians of the lk&% 
century. Equally opposed to Scripture ia the Median Empire of 
CtcdaSt rommcncing in B, C, 876 with the destruction of Ninrrch* 
and continaing to the time of Cyma. It was for a long time considered 
doubtful among historical critics whether the authority of CtcsiiiB or 
that of Herodotus was to prevaO ; but as time went on, as the impor- 
tance of Berosuii's hialory came to be recogniKedi and more especially 
when the cuneiform monuments began to be deciphered, the smr of 
Cteiiiaa began to pale and hii credit In sink. Niebuhr long ago re- 
marked, that his Assyrian history wa« *^ wholly to be rqected,** 
{V&rtrn^^t th^sr AU. GcKhiehi,, vol* i, p. 16 ; p. 12, E. T.) M. Bunsen, 
even while making use of him, allowi that he was ♦* a confused and 
uncritical writer/* {Egypt^ voU iii p, 432.) CoL Mure {Lmi^m^ 
and LUemiwre of Ancient Gfww, vol, v, p. 484) calla him *" an author 
of proverbially doubtM veradtyi" Even his apolo-^ata can now say 

t M«h yppfftn it MaAaB, fBvh. SKI^,) Amnion M flrtA^imiWR, whkli li pft3b*b|7 
^k»«lij«f(^, divliAbbah or RabtttH^Amttiap of Script Bf«^ 

27 
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Httle more in his defence, than that « there is no poatire eridenoe for 
charging him with wUfktUy &lsif jing history." (See the artide oq 
Ctesiat in Dr. Smith's DietUmary of Qnek mtd Bomtm Bioyrapkff roiL L 
p. 899.) 

NoTB LXV., p. 100. 

See Norton's Disquisition on the Old Testament in his Otnmnm§m 
oftht Ocepelt, Tol. ii. p. 498. De Wette, after olgecting to the minudea 
and prophecies recorded in Samnel, says, *< Elsewhere the narratiire 
bears the marki of a pemiine kittoiy, and where it is not partly deriTed 
from contemporary documents — as it is in some places — it is yet 
drawn from an oral tradition, Tery Uvely and true, and is only dis- 
tallied and confused here and there." (Einkit%mff, {178, p. 222 ; 
Parker's Trmulatumt toL iL p. 210.) He also finds **muihemiie Ait- 
toricalaceomti" in the hooks of Kixigs. (Ibid. { 188, p. 282 ; toL iL 
p. 280, E. T.) 



LECTURE IV. 

NOTB I., p. 102. 
See Lecture ni.» page 80. 

• NoTB n.. p. 108. 

Ibid. p. 88. 

Note m., p. 103. 

The author of Chronicles refers us either to « the book of the 
Kings," (2 Chr. zxiy. 27,) or more explicitly to « the book of the 
Kings of Israel and Judah," (2 Chr. xxrii. 7 ; xzriii. 26 ; xzziL 32 ; 
xxxT. 27.) But the author of Kings throughout distinguishes between 
« the book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah," (1 Kings ziy. 19 ; 
XT. 7, 23 ; xxii. 46 ; 2 Kings viii. 23 ; xiL 19 ; ziv. 18, &c,) and ** the 
book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel (1 Kings xiv. 19 ; 
XT. 81 ; zvL 5, 14, 20, 27 ; zii. 39 ; 2 Kings i. 18 ; z. 84 ; ziii. 8» 
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12 ; &c.) The most probable explanation of this difference ii, that the 
two documents were originally separate, having been drawn up in and 
for the two different kingdoms ; but that by the time of the writer of 
our books of Chronicles they had been united in one, and were known 
to the Jews under the title which he uses. (See Keil, Apologeti9eher 
Versuoh Hber die BUcher der Cluxmik, p. 252, et seqq. And compare his 
CommenCar Ub€r dU BUcher der KOniffe, Einleitung, { 3 i P* l^i £• T.*) 

NoTM IT., p. 104, . ^ . 

Tbia sccma to be the real meax^iiig of th<* difficult passage in Chron- 
icle^j (2 Chr. ijc 34,) which our trsniiIn,t(Jrs have rendere-d incorrectly 
in the text, but correctly, »o £u' as the letter goes, in the margm ; — 
** No^ the rest of the seta of J^boshaphat, first and lost, behold^ ihef 
art written in tKe words of Jehu, the eoii of lliLntmi^ who teat madt 

to asi^Hd inio the book of the king* of Utw^I " Hb^h *^T^ 

J iBt^^7 ^'^i'^ *ltD~5^ — i. e, who (the author being identiiied with hit 
work) was tranafcrred or remoTed to the book of tho Kingi* of IsraeL 
The LXX, mtefpretera parnphraa^ rather than tranAlivte vfhtn they mft 
** who wrote a book of the King^ of Israel " (of jr^tr^y^n^i fi^hof 
fiaoiXim* '/<sf ttifl.) Compare Keil, L e. c« 

Notb v., p. 104. 

See 2 Chrott* xxxii. 32. Our tranBlaton haw d^troyed the force of 
the passage by following the LXX. and inlefpolating the word >' and/* 
*»The rest of the aet^ of He^pkiah," they ^tuy, "and hU goodness, 
behold, they are written in the visiion of hoLtah the prophet, th^ aon of 
Amoa, and in the book of the king* of Jiidah and li^raeL*' But in the 
original there is no " and : " the passage runs, ** the rest of the ads of 
Hoaekiah, and his goodness, behoM, they are written in the t^ision of 
Isaiah tlie prophet, tbo son of Amos, in the ^ook of the kings of Judah 
and Israel/' ^^ 

NoTB TL| p, 104. 

The 3Sth, 37th, and 38th chopters of Isaiah are ahnort identieiil with 
& part of ihe iSth, the 19th, axid llie 20th chapters of the second Book 

1 CinBin«nUrj oa ih^ 'Book* 4f KSngn. bj Karl trbilTieh KdU^ D» D^ tiuulaiod tf 
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of Kingt. The digfatnets of their d iflbr e n cee wOl beet be i 
cmgenextnetor twoinperalldo<dmime: — 

aKnroe. 

Chap. xriiL 17-20. And the 
King of Aasjria eent TctrUm mnd 
Rabsaru mnd Rab-shakeh tnaa 
Lftohifth to King He»eki>h, with 
a great host ogamMt Jernaalem. 
A$id tkt^ W€tU ¥p and came to J^n^ 
mUttn. And wken they were come 
«9i, tkey came and stood by the 
conduit of the uppex pool, which 
is in the highway of the fuller's 
field. And when they had called to 
the kinfff there came out to them 
TO^^**"! the son of Hilkiah, which 
was OTer the household, and Sheb- 
na the scribe, and Joah the son of 
Asaph the recorder. And Rab- 
shakeh said unto them, Speak ye 
now to Heiekiah, Thus saith the 
great king, the King of Assyria, 
What confidence is this wherein 
thou trustest ? Thou eayest — but 
they are but rain words — I haTe 
counsd and strength for the war. 
Kow on whom dost thou trust, 
that thou rebeUest against me } 

Chap. six. 15-19. And Hese- 
kiah prayed h^ore the Lord, and 
eaidf O Lord Ood of Israel, which 
dweUest between the cherubims, 
thou art the Ood, eren thou alone, 
of all the kingdoms of the earth : 
thou hast made heaTen and earth. 
Lord, bow down thine ear and 



iby pla/- 



Chap. zectL 2-5. And the 
King of Assyrim sent Rab-shakeh 
from Iiarhiah to Jerusalem tcnte 
King Hesekiah with a great army. 
And he stood by the conduit of 
the upper pool m the highway of 
the fuller's field. Thencameforth 
unto him Eliakim, Hilkiah's son, 
which was over the hpuae, and 
Shebn* the scribe, and Joah, 
Asaph's son, the recorder. And 
Bab-shakeh said unto them, Say 
ye now to Heiekiah, Thus saith 
the great king, the King of Assyr- 
ia, What confidence is this wherein 
thou trustest ? / soy, [sayest thou,] 
but they are but yain words, I haTe 
counsel and strength for war: now 
on whom dost thou trust, Ihnt 
thou rebellest against me } 



Chap, xxx y ii . 15-20. And Hcs- 
ekiah prayed unto the Lord, eaymy, 
O Lord of hoeti, Ood of Ltrael, 
that dwellest between the cher- 
ubims, thou art the Ood, eren tfiou 
alone, of all the kingdoms of the 
earth ; thou hast made heaTcn and 
earth. Licline thine ear, O Lord, 
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hear ; open, Lord, thine eyes, and 
see; and hear the word of Sen- 
nacherib, which hath sent him to 
reproach the liying God. Of a 
truth. Lord, the kings of Assyria 
have destroyed the naii<m$ and 
their lands, and hare cast their 
gods into the fixe, for they were 
no gods, bat ^tte woriL of men's 
hands, wood and stone : therefore 
tiiey hare destroyed them. Now, 
therefore, O Lord our God, / be- 
seech thee, saye thou us oiaX of his 
hand, that all the kingdoms of the 
earth may know that thou art the 
Lord Qod, eren thou only. 



and hear; open thine eyes, O 
Lord, and see; and hear all ihe 
words of Sennacherib, which hath 
sent to reproach the living God. 
Of a truth, Lord, the kings of 
Assyria have laid waste uU the 
Umde and their countries, and have 
cast their gods into the fire, for 
they were no gods, but the work 
of men's hands, wood and stone ; 
therefore they hare destroyed them. 
Now, therefore, O Lord our God, 
tare us from his hand, that all the 
kingdoms of the earth may know 
that thou art the I«ord, tren thou 
only. 



NoTB Vn., p. 104. 

This agreement is chiefly between the last chapter of Jeremiah and 
the 24th and 25th chapters of the second Book of Kings. It is AiUy 
equal to that above exhibited between Kings and Isaiah. 

NoTB Vm., p. 104. 

Kefl, OmmeiUar «6sr die BUeher der KOnige, Emleitung, { 8 ; p. 19, 
E.T. 

NoTB IX., p. 105. 

De Wette, EitdeUmg, } 184, p. 234 ; vol. iL p. 241, Ptoker's Trans- 
lation ; Bertholdt, Einleit%tng, vol. iii. p. 154, et seqq. 

Non X., p. 106. 

This has been well shown by Hftremick, {EinleitvHff, { 176, toL ii. 
p. 201, et seqq.,) and Keil, {Vertu^ Hber die BMeher der Chromik, p. 
190, et seqq.) Keil, however, appears to me to go too te when he 
denies that the author of Chronicles made any tise at all of Kings, 

27* 
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(CMUfMntar nber di§ B««W dsr KOnife, SfaOeitimg, { 8 ; p. 17, no«e 
1, £. T.) Such pasMgei as the fubjoined show tomeihing mora than 
the mere UM of a commoii authoiritj : *- 



3 Chboh. i. 14-17. 

And Solomon gathered ehaiioti 
and horsemen : and he had a thou- 
sand and four hundred chariots, 
and twelve thousand horsemen, 
which he* placed in the chariot 
cities, and with the king at Jeru- 
salem. And the king made silver 
and goid at Jerusalem as plenteous 
as stones, and oedar trees made 
he as the sycamore trees that are 
in the vale for abundance. And 
Solomon had horses brou^t out 
of Egypt, and linen yam : the 
king's merchants received the Unen 
yam at a price. And they Jkeked 
yp and brmigki Jkfrth out of Egypt 
» chariot for six hundred shdiels 
of sQver, end a horse for a hun- 
dred and fifty: and so brought 
they out [horses] for all the kings 
of the Hittites, and for the kings 
of Syria, by their means. 

Compare also 2 Chron. ziv. 1-4 with 1 Kings xv. 11, 12 ; 2 Chron. 
xvL 11-14 with I lUmgs xv, 23, 24 ; 2 Chron. xxii. 10-12 with 2 Kings 
zi. 1-3 ; 2 Chron. xxiii. 1-21 with 2 Bangs xL 4-20 ; and 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 8-33 with 2 Kings xxiiL 5-20. In almost all these passages, 
however, the Chronicler introduces points not mentioned by the author 
of Kings, so that he evidently does not trust to him as his sole 
authority ; e. g. 



tbaa is <rar tmofllstloii. It !■ th« 

M ** bMtowtd," Mid the MOM rMCt we 

«p S9i4 Itroiigfat fBrtb," In th« oOkor 



1 Knroa x. 2^29. 

And Solomoii gathered togefdier 
chariots and horsemen : and he 
had a thousand and four hundred 
chariots, and twelve thousand 
horsemen, whom he hmtow e d in 
me cities for chariots, and with 
the king at Jerusalem. And the 
king mads silver to be in Jerusa- 
lem as pknteous as stones, and 
cedars made he to be as the syca- 
more trees that are in the vale Amt 
abundance. And Solomon had 
horses brought out of Egypt, and 
linen yam: the king's merchants 
recdved the linen yam at a price. 
And a chariot oame i^ and teeni <mi 
of Egypt for six hundred sbekds 
of silver, and a horse for a hun- 
dred and fifty : and so for all the 
kings of the Hittites, and for the 
kings of Syria, did they bring them 
out by their means.' 



1 In tbe origiiMa the rwemblsnm If em 
•sme woid vhkh !• tisiMUted m "pbead," sad 
OMd when we have to aigr in the ods cm 
** ouM up and went out** 
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2 Chsoit. ztL 11-14. 

And, behold, the acts of An, 
first and last, lo, thej are written 
in the book of the kings of Judah 
ofui Jtrtie/. And Asa in the thirty 
mnd mnth year of hu nign yrnB dis- 
eased in his feet, until M» diseam 
wtu e x cee din g great i yet in hie die^ 
eaee he etmght not to the Lord^ but to 
the phyeidane. And Asa slept with 
his Others, and died in theoneand 
fortieth year of his reign ; and they 
bnried him in his own sepulchres 
which he had made for himeelf in 
tiie city of Dayid, and laid him in 
the bed which wae fUed with tweet 
adore and divert kindt oftpieet pre^ 
pared by the apotheeariet* art ; and 
they made a very great b%tming fit 
him. And Jehoshaphat, fto. 



1 Enroa zr. 29, 24. 

The rest of the acts of Asa, and 
all his might, and all that he did, 
and the cities which he built, are 
they not written in the book of 
the Chronicles of the kings of 
Judah ? Nererfheless, in the time 
of hii old age he was diseased in 
his feet. And Asa slept with his 
fethers, and was buried with his 
fethers in the city of Darid his 
fether; and Jehoshaphat his son 
reigned in his stead. 



NoTB XI., p. 106. 

See the remarks of Mons. C. MoUer, prefixed to his collection of the 
fragments of Manetho in the F\ragmenta Hietorioormm Qrmoorum^ toI. iL 
pp. 514, 515. 

NoTB Xn., p. 106. 

The discrepancies between the books of Chronicles, on the one hand, 
and the books of Samuel and Kings, on the other, have been largely, if 
not forcibly, stated by De Wette, {EinUitung^ § 190, p. 244, et seqq.,) 
and his commentator, Mr. Theodore Parker, (vol. iL pp. 266-305.) A 
satisfiictory explanation of the greater number will be found in EeU's 
Apotogetiecher Verttich^ to which the student is referred, as well as to 
Bertheau*s Commentar, of which a translation has recently appeared. > 
Some, however, as the difference of numbers and names, cannot but 

1 This traiMlatloii fbrmt tb6 latter portfcm of tht 16tii voIobm of CUrk*i nrngn 
THeoUgieel Ubrarf, Nev Series, Sdlatmrgh, 1867. 
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remain discrepancies ; in these we may be allowed to mspect cormp. 
tions of the original text, by carelessness in tranacription« or by the 
insertion of marginal ad d enda. (See the excellent remarks of Professor 
Stuart, Defence of tks Old TefAammt Ctmon, } 6, pp. 143-145 ; and 
compare the article on Chronicles, in Kitto's Cyokgwdia,') 

NoTB XTTT., p. 107. 

See Mr. Vance Smith's Prophseie$ reloHn^ to Nituoek m%d the Anyri^ 
antf p. 76. The special object of this work is to elucidate a certain 
portion of the prophecies by the light thrown upon them from the con- 
nected histories of the Assyrians and the Hebrews. Similar efforts baTe 
been made in Qennany by Hitiig,* Otto Strauss,' and others* 

NoTB XIV., p. 107. 

Jonah is commonly placed somewhat earlier ; but his work (if it be 
his, which is doubtftil) belongs rather to the historical than the pro- 
phetical Scriptures. 

NoTB XV., p. 108. 

By Paky, in his Horm Pandmrn^ a work which for closeness, clear- 
ness, and cogency of reasoning, has never been surpaiBed, and rarely 
equalled. 

NoTB XVI., p. 109. 

The kings of Israel and Judah mentioned in the Assjrrian Inscrip- 
tions are, Jehu, Menahem, Hexeluah, and Mwnssseh. Jehu's name . 
appears on the Black Obelisk in the British Museum, a monument of 
the Old Bmpire, dating probably from about B. C. 870 ; Menahem is 
mentioned by Tiglath-Pileser 11., the first monarch of the New Empire, 
who began to reign in B. C. 747 ; Hezekiah occurs, among the enemies 
of Sennacherib, who did not ascend the throne till about B. C. 700 ; 
and Manaseeh is foimd among the tributaries of Sennacherib's son, 
Esarhaddon. No doubt the Scriptural names have helped to determine 
the date of the monuments ; but putting these names aside, and look- 

X Zwtflf Klelnen Propheten erkltrt, Ldpelo, 1S88. 
t NahQmi de Nino Tatidoinm, Berlin, 1863. 
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ing merely to fbrms of language, style of writing, character of sculp- 
ture, and position of the monuments when wt ntu^ I beliere no cunei- 
form scholar would hesitate as to the rdatxre antiquity to he assigned 
to them. 

NoTB XVn., p. 109. 

The practice of calling dties after the names of dieir founders has 
always prerailed in the East. Perhaps the earliest known instance ia 
that of Harnesses — the Beth-Bameees of the Hieratic Papyri. (See 
Note LXXXYIL, on Lecture n.» p. 287.> That tiie Assyrians were 
acquainted with the practice we know from the case of Sargon, who 
called the city which he built a little Xo the north of Ninereh, BetA- 
Sarfmth or Dm^Sargifui^ «• the abode of Sargon." Esarhaddon too, in 
one of his Inscriptions, says, *• A city I buUt. City of Esarhaddon I 
called its name/'* In more recent times the names Ahmed-abad, 
Bhereef-abad, Hyder-abad, fcc., haye had a similar origin, v 

Samaria is only called Beth^KhMmri in the earlier inscriptions. From 
the time of l^lath-Pileser n., the tenn used ia TVnntrm. 

NoTB XYin., p. 110. 

So Wilkinson, in the author's Herodotus, vol. u. p. S70. M. Bunscn 
reads the legend Jut4th Matk, and translates (not Tery intelligibly) 
«< Judah, King." (See bis Egypt, vol. iiL p. 242.) He agrees, how- 
eyer, as to its intention, and Tiews it as a proof of Sheshonk's haying 
made an expedition to Jerusalem. 

NOTB XIX., p. 110. 

There were three Osorkons in the 21st dynasty, according to the 
monuments, though Manetho mentioned but one. Osorkon I. was the 
son and successor of Sbishak. It is just possible that he may haye been 
the assailant of Asa.* Sir O. Wilkinson, howeyer, regards Osorkon 
n., who married the great granddaughter of Sbishak, as more natu- 
rally the contemporary of Asa, the great grandson of Solomon, since 
Solomon and Shishak were contemporaries. (See the author's Htrodo* 
Uu, ToL iL p. 378.) 

1 8m Ifr. rm Tklboft d««ffr<M Tn»»trmu»tfUd,i^XL 
t Xhto is M. BaasM'k Tkw, jqfiK Toi- iiL ^ aoa. 
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NOTB XX^ p. HI. 

Menander stid — <• On the death of Hinm, his eon luummmj' 
(read Balthaxar) succeeded to the kingdom. He liTed 43 jean, and 
reigned 7. After him came his son Abdastratns, (read Abdastar- 
tns,) who liyed 29 years, and reigned 9. Against this man tbe four 
sons of his nurse conspired, and slew him, wherei^nm the eldest 
of these brothers reigned 12 years. After these came Astartua. 
the son of Deleastartua, who lived 64 years, and reigned 12. His 
brother Aserymus succeeded him, living 64 years, and reigning 9. 
He was slain by his brother Pheles, who took possessiaa of tbe 
kingdom, but reigned only 8 months, when he was murdered, in 
the 60th year of his age, by Ithobalus, (L e. Ethbaal,) the priest of 
Astarte, who reigned 32 years, and lived GS*** (Ap. Joseph. Comtnt 
Apionem, i. 18.) We have thus from the death of Hiram, whit^ can- 
not have taken place till the 26th year of Sol<unon*s reign (1 Kings 
ix. 10-14,) the following series — Balthaaar, 7 years; Abdastartua, 
9 years; his successor, 12 years; Astartus, 12 years; Aserymus, 9 
years; Pheles, eight months; total 49 years and eight months. In 
Ahab*s case we have Jeroboam, 22 years ; Nadab, 2 years ; Baaaha, 
24 years; Elah, 2 years; Omri, 12 years; total 62 years; to which 
must be added some 10 or 12 years for the excess of Solomon's reign 
over Hiram's. It thus appears that Ahab asoended the throne about 20 
or 26 years after Eth-baaL 

NoTB XXI., p. 111. 

See Eenrick's Phcmicia, p. 362 ; Bunsen's E^ypit voL iii. p« 428 ; 
Keil's Commentar, (p. 269, £. T.,) &c 

NoTB XXn., p. 111. 

The term ** Zidonians *' seems to bear the generic sense in 1 Kings 
zi. 1 and 6 ; and 2 Kings zxiiL 13 ; but the specific in Judges x. 
12, and xviii. 7. The early preeminence of Sidon (see Note XXXTT. 
to Lecture Hi.) sufficiently accounts for the generic use, which was 
well know'n to the Greek and Latin poets, (Hom. Od. xiiL 286 ; Soph. 
Fr. IxxxiL ; Eurip. Hel. 1429 ; Yirg. JEa, i. 446, &c.) 
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Note XXm., p. 112. 

See Josephas, Ant, Jttd, viii. 13 : *« Menander also mentions this 
drought, writing thus in the Acts of Ithobalus, king of the Tynans : 
'Under this man there was a want of rain from the month Hyper- 
beretams to the same month of the following year. But when he 
made supplication, there was a violent thunder storm.' " May we con- 
nect the ** supplication " in the last clause with that of Elijah on Mount 
Carmel, (1 Kings ZTiii. 42, 43,) which oyerhung the Tyrian territory ? 

NoTB XXIV., p. 112. 

No continuous history of Syria has come down to nt. Nicolas of 
Damascus, whose influence with Herod the Great and with Augustus 
must have given him access to any archives that Damascus or th^ other 
Syrian towns may have possessed, appears to have introduced a short 
sketch of ancient Syrian history into the fourth book of his great 
work, which treated mainly of the early Lydian kings. (See Mailer's 
pre&oe to the firagments of Nicolas, in his fYoffnu HisL Or,, voL iii. 
p. 845.) Of this sketch, however, we unfortunately possess but 
three short fragments, preserved to us by Josephus.^ The first of 
these relates the sojourn of Abraham at Damascus, on his way from 
Chaldsea to Canaan — a sojourn deriving some support from the fact 
that Abraham's steward was a Damascene (Gten. zv. 2) — bat absurdly 
makes Abraham <*king of Damascus" during his stay, (Fr. 30.) The 
second has been given at length in the notes on Lecture HI. (Note 
XXVni.) The third is interpreted by Josephus as bearing upon the 
Syrian war of Ahab ; but its true reference is to that of Baasha. It 
runs thus : <* Now when he died (i. e. Hadad I.) his posterity reigned 
for ten generations, each one inheriting frt>m his fiither, together with 
the royal authority, the same name also, like the Pharaohs in Egypt. 
But the third, who was the mightiest of all these, wishing to avenge 
his grand&ther's defeat, marched against the Jews, and took the city 
now called Samaria." (Fr. 31.) It is evident that Hadad HI., who 
was the grandson of David's antagonist, cannot have contended against 
Ahab, 140 years afterwards. Nicolas undoubtedly intends the antag- 
onist of Baasha, half a century earlier, whose inroad was completely suc- 



1 Jbu. JiuL Tli. 6. 
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ceutMit and who reduced SamtrU to a tort of saljectioB, (I Kings xv« 
20 ; zz. 34.) With respect to the fonfinnmce of the name and funfly 
of Hadad on the Damascene throne fbr ten generafionB, Nicolas a^ 
pean to be at Tariance with Scripture. Seeminglj he takes no Bcoannt 
of the break in the line cauaed bj the usurpation of Haxael. Perhaps 
in Syrian lustory this waa gloated OTer, and Hasad regarded as haring 
had a claim of blood. At an j rate it ii remarkable that he adopted 
the fiunil J name of the preceding dynastj fbr his aon* who is cnlled 
Ben-hadad in 2 Kings ziiL 8. 

NoTB XXV., p. 118. 

See the Blaok Obelisk inscription, which has been Tory aoonrately 
translated by Dr. Hincks, in the Dublin Univenity Ma^msim Ibr Octo- 
ber, 1853. Compare the author's Herodotus, toL L ^, 464, 465. 

NoTB XXVI., p. 113. 

•* Benhadad, the king of Syria, gathered all his host together ; and 
there were tAurty tmd two kingt with him, and Aotms, and ekariott.*' 
(1 Kings zz. 1.) •* Number tiiee an army like the army which thou 
hast lost, korm Jbr Aotm, and ehttnot Jbr eharioi,'* (Ibid. Terse 25.) 
The Syrian armies i^ipear in the Black Obelisk inscriptian to be com- 
posed to a Tery large eztent of eAortbtff. As many as 1100 are taken 
on <me occasion. The multitude of petty princes mentioned is alao in 
accordance with the inscriptions generally, which represents the whole 
country between tiie Euphrates and Egypt as dirided up among a 
number of tribes and nations, each under its own king or duet 

NoTB XXVn., p. 118. 

The Blaok Obdisk king, in his 6th, 11th, and 14th years, contends 
with Benhadad, but in his 18th his adyersary is HazaeL {pubim Umo. 
Mag,, October, 1863, pp. 422, 423, and 424.) 

Note XXVUI., p. 113. 

The Obelisk contains no account of any war with Jehu ; but men- 
tions him among those who paid tribute to the Assyrian monarch. 
He is styled <« Tahua, the son of £%umri"— Jehu» the son of Omri, 
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whicli causes some diffictdty. Jehu is said in Scripture to haire been 
the son of Jehoshaphati and grandson of Nimshi, (2 Kings ix. 2, 14.) 
It is possible, boweyer, that be may baye be^i on the moiher^t tide de- 
scended from Omri. Or the story of bis being so descended may baye 
been inyented by the Samaritans, and belieyed by foreign nations. Or, 
finally, tbe Assyrians may merely baye assumed that be 'was a descend- 
ant of Omri, since be sat on bis tbrone, and ruled in tbe city known to 
tbem by bis name. (See aboye, Note XYII.) His tribute consisted of 
silyer, gold, and articles of yarious kinds manu&ctured from gold. 

NoTB XXrX., p. 114. 

Tbe only remains of this period are an inscription set up by tbe son 
of the Black Obelisk king, relating bis military exploits during the first 
four years of bis reign, and two or three brief inscriptions of tbe time 
of his successor, the most important of which is that noticed below, 
(Note XXXm.) The campaigns of the earlier king are in Babylonia, 
Media, Armenia, and along the flanks of Taiini8» but do not touch 
Syria or Palestine. 

NoTB XXX., p. 114. 

See Eenrick's Phoenicia, p. 867 : " Our knowledge of the history of 
Tyre ceases with Dido's flight, at the end of the ninth century, B. C, 
and we hear nothing of its internal state till tbe reign of Elulseus, tbe 
contemporary of Sbalmaneser." In hct we baye nothing authentic for 
the early period but the frtigments of Menander, and tbeee fail us en- 
tirely from the reign of Pygmalion to that of Elulvus. 

NoTB XXXI., p. 114. 

See Euseb. Chronica^ i. 4 ; p. 18, ed. Mai. ** After tbeee, be saye 
there was a king of the (Tbaldsans whose name was PuL" 

Note XXXH., p. 114. 

In 2 Kings zy. 19, tbe LXX. interpreters render Pul by Phua, (<»^^) 
where the terminal a is probably a fidse reading arising out of the 
resemblance of ^ to ^4. In 1 Cbron. y. 26, the reading of the Vatican 
and most MSS. is *cA«^, but some copies baye *alAc 

28 
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A foil Aecovnt of tiib bucrif6an^ fint dmptoned bj Sir H. Raw- 
luuKm, win be Ibund in tbe ilffciwwii, No. 1476, p. 174« A genenl 
mmtmarj of its c o ntentt is pven in tiie anthof^s HendohUt toL L 
p.4«7. 

See Sir H. Bcwlinaoa's letter in the Jikmmtm, L ■. c 

KoTs XXXV., p. 116. 

The ooiyimcticm of Bezin wUh Pekah, and tiie captnre tmd dettnte- 
Horn of Daimemi, which are noted in the in«cription, teem to prore 
that it is the second expedition that ii intended. Whether it be the 
first, howerer, or the second, the name of Men ahem most eqnallj be 
rejected. (See 2 Kings zr. 29» and xvi. 9.) It is easily conceiTsble, 
that, if the sculptor had been accustomed to engrare the royal annals, 
and had often before entered the name of Menahem as that of the Samar- 
itan king, he might engraTe it here in his haste, without consulting his 
copy. Or possibly, Pekah may hare taken the name of Menahem, to 
connect himself with the dynasty which he had diq)laoKL 

Note XXXVL, p. 117. 

Tbe older interpreters, as Keil remarks,* proceeding on the supposi- 
tion that the altar was Syrian, and dedicated to the Syrian gods, en- 
dearored to answer the question why Ahaz chose the gods, not of the 
▼ictorious Assyrians, but of the vanquished Syrians — a question to 
which it was very difficult to give a satisfactory reply. Among recent 
writers, Bertheau, (Commeniar Uber d. BUch, d. Chronik, p. 421, E. T.,) 
Ewald, {OeBchiohU de$ Volkei Itrael, vol. ui. pp. 325, 326,) and Vance 
Smith, (Propheeiei ecnceming AtM^ria, p. 27,) follow the old view. 
Keil himself regards the question as unimportant, smce he supposes 
that no idolatrous rites or ideas were connected with the altar. Ahax, 
according to his view, having seen a pattern which he fended better 

1 OmwiiterVWrAAtfcJLA JTOn^ia; Toi. U. ^ 46, B. T. 
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ihAn that of Solomon'^ alUr, adopted it \ ftud hk tan t^at *' a slUj wiU* 

No^ XXXVn,. p, 117, 

See the gr&flt mscription of Tiglalh-POeser I., pp, 30, 38, 40, 44^ 4S; 
&c. ; and compete llie author'ji Herodotutt vol. i* p, 405, 

NoTB XXXVia,, p. 117. 

Josepltiis tajv of Bhalmtmeser : '*The iiamt* of ihi* king k m«er!fiii 
in the ttichlvGs of the Tfrinns* Por he made an expt'dirion fxgalsit 
Tjre, whCTi Eluleua was king over them. To thi« we have the testi- 
mony of Mensnder, who wrote an ac<?ount of their chpomeles, and 
tmaslated their archive into tJj« Greek knfjuagie/' {Anti^* Jud,^ 
ix, 140 

NOTB XXXIX., p, 117. 

See tlw author's iJeretfolw, vol, L p. 471. note ', 

NOTB XLm p. 117» 

Ibid. p. m. 

NoTB XLL, p, 119, 

Scripttire atate» that Shalmaneser ** came up againat Hoahea.*' and 
heftieg^d Samaria, {2 Kings xviU, » ;) but Scripture nowhere exprefl*ly 
etatca thot Sbalroane^cr took the city. '*The king of Aasyrift," it it 
eaid in one place, " took it,** (ih, xvii. G ;) in anotlier, *♦ they (i. e, tho 
• A^ynans) took it," (ib. Jtviii, 10.) That Shftlmnneaer was the captor 
ia only an in^/w*(s? from Scripture — a natural baference undoubtedly, 
but not a necessary one. 

NoT» XLn,, p. 118- 

Sargon has been IdentiBed with Sholmon^er by Titringa, OfleobaMb 
Prideaux, Eiehhom, Ilupfeld, Gumpath, and if. ^Nicbuhr ; ^ with Sen- 
nacherib by Grotiufli Lowth. Ki'il, and Schroer \ with Esorhaddoa by 
Perizoniua, Eallnsky, and Mlchaolia. (3ei> Winer's MMdi^&fiarhuchf ad 
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Toe. Sofon.) ffii ■epnmte penooality is now ge&eraDj admitted. 
(See Brandit, Rsmm AMtyriamm Temporm Emendata^ p. 64, and Tab. 
Chron. ad fin. Oppert, Rapport tTimt MiMtUm Seient^/lqMe 0n Angleien^ 
p. 38 ; Vance Smith, Praphteiest ftc., pp. 81, 32 ; Ewald, GetehiehU d$9 
VoikM lirael, Tol. iii. pp. 333, 334 ; Layard, Nineveh and BabyUm^ pp. 
618-620, &c.) 

NoTB XTiTTT., p. 118. 

See Sir H. Rawlinson's Commentary on the Ineeriptiont of Bahy/hma 
and Ateyria, p. 19, note ', where a passage proying this is quoted from 
Tacdt, the fiunous Arabian geographer. 

NoTB XLTV., p. 118. 

See the anthor^s Herodottu, yol. i. p. 473, note ^ ; and compare Vance 
Smith's Propheeiei, ftc, p. 86. 

NoTB XLV., p. 119. 

When Sargon took Aahdod, its king (he tells ns) fled to Muar, 
(Mizraim or Egypt,) which was subject to Mimkha, (Mero€ or Ethio- 
pia.) See the author's Herodotut, vol. i. p. 474. 

NoTB XLVI., p. 119. 
Ibid. p. 473. 

Note XLVn., p. 120. 

The translation in the text has been read by Sir H. Bawlinson before * 
Tarious Societies and Public Meetings ; but it has remained, I belieya, 
hitherto unpublished. It will be found to agree in all important points 
with Dr. IBncks's yersion, as given by Mr. Layard, (Nineveh and Baby^ 
Ion, pp. 143, 144.) 

NoTB XLVin., p. 121. 

Mr. Layard gives a slightly different explanation, (iSTm. tmd Bab,, p. 
146:) ** There is a difference of 500 talents, as it will be observed, in 
the amount of silver. It is probable that Hezekiah was much pressed 
by Sennacherib, and compelled to give him all the wealth that he could 
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eaUeot, bi we find him actuaUj taking the aUTer from the honsc of tho 
Lord, a0 wt?U 44 frora hi* owji tree^^ury, and cuttiag off the gold from 
the dt>ors and pillars of tho t<?niple to satbfy the demands of the Am^. 
ian king* l*h«! Bible may therefore only indade the actual amount of 
rriOH«t^ m tho BOO talent* of stlTefi whikt the Awpian records compriite 
aii f/te prtciout tikttal tstXon away/' 

NoTB XLDt.. p, 131. 

IIcTodot* il* HI* Thk te»tiin(*ny wai first adduced hy JcwephuJH 
{.int. J'ud* X. 1,) from whom it poiwcd on to the Chriatkn commentA"^ 
lora generally. The ** rhidf dl0cuicy ** in reeoncning Herodotu» with 
Scripture ha* been ^tmeroUy said to he the *i^te of the destrUPtiDn, 
{^^ J&seph, 1. a. c.t PridcEiux** Conn^ron of Sabred and Pfofane tiia~. 
tony, TToL i. p. 18 ; M, Xiobuhr'i* iksiihiohie Aasun vtui Ba&eht p, 170 ; 
Tance Bmith*^ Prt^hseiei relaHriff ia Ass^a^ lotroduetioni p. 43.) It 
hf%A been commonly ossiuraed that the scene waa the immediatt^ ndgh- 
borhood of Jerusalem ; but tbid assumption ia not only, a« Mr* Vance 
Smith hail ohown, {PrapAe^ifint^ kc.^ p, 213,) without warnmt frnnti 
Scripture, but it U actually contradit^ory to Scripture. God'ei promiMj 
to Hcaekiah through I»aiah waj 1 " Ho (R^nnncberib) ehall not couto 
into this city, nor shoot an arrow there,, mir c&m^ hffvre it with «hidil, 
nor east a bank against it. By (he tray that ha t^ttffif, hy th4 ^utme ^hal] 
be return, and «hall not come Into Xhh^ etty, i^aith the Lard/* (2 KingA, 
%ix. 32, 33 ; compare Is, xxxyii, 33, 3L) 



NoTB XLCC. fi., p* 12K 

Euscbiua say a of Folyhiator *— " HoTing already dcwribed the reat 
of the nets of Seneehcrim, he ndds thiit he lived [tis kinj^] 18 yearH* 
, , p until Atf iPffj dattroijfed by a plot firmed wfaiwit him hy his xafi 
ArtlumB^an," (Chrmka, L 5; p. li^ ed. Mni.) 

Ahydenus gives the name of one of the murderers more corte^Hy^ 
but represents the murder as eommittedt not on Sennaeberib, but on 
hiii Bueeefl*or* '* Ne^ct after him (i. e. Sennacherib) reigned Nergil. 
whom lui fwn Adramelcch sle^y i and he in hia turji waa *lttin hy hii 
brother Axerdis." (Eaar-baddon ?> (Ap, Bueeb. Chromcty, L % p* 25<) 
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Non L., p. 122. 

Both BeoBMherib and BMihaddon led hostile e]q>editioos into 
Annenia, which ^>pean to hare been at no tame thorou|^y anl^jected 
bjthe Aseyrian monarehit. (See the'aathoz^s Earodaiutt toI. L pp. 

47B-481.) 

NoTs LL, p. 122. 



Mos. Choren. i. 22 : •* When his eons, Adrammelech and 
had ilain him, (L e. Senacharim,) they fled to ns. One of whom* 
Sanasar, our most illustrious ancestor Sacordius placed near the borders 
of Assyria, in that part of our country which lies between the west and 
south ; and his descendants . . . filled . . . that mountain." But Ar- 
gamozan obtained a settlement in the same region, between the East 
and the South. From him this historian (Mar- Abas) reports that the 
Arserunii and the Genunii were descended. 

Non Ln., p. 122. 

Esarhaddon in his inscriptions frequently speaks of Sennacherib as 
his fkther. (See Fox Talbot, Aisyrian Text* trantlatedt p. 13, and else- 
where.) The relationship is also witnessed to by Polyhistor, following 
Berosus. (Ap. Euseb. Chron, i. ▼. p. 19 ; compare p. 20, where Euse- 
bius says, ** Haying gone through with all this, Polyhistor proceeds 
anew to relate some of the acts of Senecherib also ; and concerning hia 
■on As writei m quite the uune manner a$ the books of the Hebrewt.** 

NoTB Lm., p. 122. 

Abydenus interpolates a reign between Sennacherib and Esarhaddon, 
which he assigns to a certain Nergilue^ of whom no other trace is to be 
found. Nergal was one of the Assyrian deities, (2 Kings xvii. 30 ; and 
see the author's Herodotus, vol. i, pp. 631-633 ; compare also Dublin 
Unit, Mag,, (Oct. 1863, p. 420,) and cannot therefore have been a king's 
name. The Assyrian royal names contain most commonly a god's name 
as an element, but are never identical with the names of deities. It 
was otherwise in Phoenicia, where Baal and Astartus were monarchs. 
The account of Abydenus seems therefore unworthy of credit. 

Note LIV., p. 122. 

«*Manass^ King of Judah," is mentioned among the subject prinoes, 
who lent Esarhaddo^ workmen for the building and ornamentation of 
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Ma palaces. (S^ the ftutbor'A Hgrodotw, toL u p. 48S.) It is not sat* 
primg that we h^ve no account of the expi?dition agAinst Slanasseh^ 
sinoe wc do not pojoe^s the ann^ of Esarliaddaii, but onljr Mjme occ&- 
bioDnI Imciipticm^, 

Note LV.p p. 123. 

The Assjrians OTdinanly gorcroeti Babylon through natiTe vic^i^yii* 
(See Berosus, Ft. 12 » and the m>>cTLptioti6, /Mjri/».) But Ksarhaddon 
appeJLra to hiiv^e reigned there in his own person. Bricks foimd on the 
fcite of Babylon show that he repaii-4^ templca and btiilt himsrir & 
piiLice there, Conseqtientljr in the iiuth<?ntic list of Babylouum kiugi 
preserved by Ptolenvy, (Ma^i, Spitax^ v. 14.) lus name occurs, under ^ 
tbe Or^cizfid form of Asaridmni$. A Babyloniim tablet has b^en founds 
dieted by the year of his reign ^ a sure indication that he waa the actual 
ruler of the country, Ko timUar iacta cau be proved of ony othei 
Aaayrian monarch.^ (See the author's iivrod^Wt yoL i, p, 482*} 

NoTi LYI,. p. lis. 

There ia one only mention of Ai^synji in the hirttorieal Scriptures later 
than the rci^i of Manaaseln namely, the Ettatemcnt in 2 Kingu xxiii, 21>^ 
that i^^ the day^ of Joaiah *^Fbanioh-Necho, king of Egypt, went up 
against the king of AsatpHa to the river Euphratca*"* K thiB cjxpresalon 
ifl to be takm Btrirtly, we must eon^ider that Assyria maintained her 
existence bo late a» B* C, 610, 1 believei howevcT, that the word 
" Assj'ria" ia hRre used, somewhat negligently, for " Babylonia/* (Of. 
Kea* ad loc., p- 164, E. T,,) and that the A*ayriaii empirv was deitroyed 
in B. C. 625- (See Xlebhur, Voriragm Uher AUt Gachichitf^ toL i- p. 47.) 
The fir»t eiear indi emotion whioh f^criptnre gives of the destruction ht 
found in Ezekiol jtxxi. 3-17 —a passage written B, C. au. A more 
ohacure notificatioii of the evi'nt is perhaps contained in Jeremiah xxv. 
lS~2e, where the omission of Assyria from the gjoneral list of the idol- 
atrous nations would seem to imply that «be had ceased to exist* Thia 
passage was written about B. C* 60d. 

1 Tt hu b«D iafga«(«« hj Dr. Itiiielt^ mxiA Mhfn thit tho " Am^nnj " of Pt^lioi j'b 

lUt ii 8«rgDB. But tbJt Is* m^ni coi^wtuFe grpqndeO apon ■ iTertolo dpp*«« of m«iD< 
blaai^ ta the BAioaL No trwtis of Saijioii hafr baeu foand In Jkb^toali. 
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NoTB LVn., p. 123. 

Compare Herod« i. 106 and 178 ; Cteaias ap. Diod. Sic iL 2^28 ; 
Abydenua ap. Buaeb. CJknmiem, L 9, p. 25 ; Joaeph. Am, Ml, x. 5. See 
also Tobit zir. 16. 

Non LYm., p. 124. 

The slight authoritj of the present ** pointing ** of the Hebrew text 
is generally admitted. The pointing from which our translators took 
their rendering of •* So " is RiD ; if the word wera pointed thus — bf^O 
— it would have to be rendered by " Seveh." ^See Keil on 2 Kings 
xvi. 4-G, pp. 62, 62, E. T. ; and compare the author's Eerodotut, yol. i. 
p. 472, note •.) 

NoTs LDL, p. 124. 

See Mr. Birch's note in Layard's Nineveh amd Babylon^ ch. fi. pp. 
166-169. Compare Wilkinson, in the author's HmtdohUf toI. ii. pp. 
217, 218, and 379 ; and Bunsen, Egypt 8 Placet &c., toL ii. p. 697. 

KoTB LX., p. 124. 

Herod, ii. 137. Most modems incline to the yiew that the^iecond 
Shebek is the So of Scripture. (See '\^^€r'B JReahpOrterhueh^ ad too. 
So ; Keil, Commentar Hber die BUcher der KOnige, L s. o. ; Layard, 
Nineveh and Babylon^ p. 167 ; Gesenius, Comment, in Je$»^ toL i. p. 696, 
&c) The question is one of exact chronology. Tlrhakah, it is argued, 
came against Sennacherib in the 14th year of Hezekiah, and So made 
a league with Hoshea in Hezekiah's third or fourth year. This tbcn 
must have been in the reign of the second Shebek, to whom Manetho 
gave not less than 12 years. (See Keil, 1. s. c.) But, in die first place, 
So's league cannot be fixed to Hezekiah's third or fourth year. A space 
of scTcral years may intervene between the 4th and 6th yerses of 2 Kings 
xviL And, secondly, Manetho's numbers (as they have come do^m 
to us) cannot be trusted absolutely. According to them Tirhakah 
reigned 18 or 20 years. (Frs. 64 and 66.) But the monuments dis- 
tinctly assign him 26 years. (See 'Wilkinson, in the author's Herodottu, 
vol. ii. p. 381.) They also appear to fix his accession to the year B. C. 
690. The reign of Hoshea was from B. C. 729 to B. C. 721, and his 
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leagae with the Egyptians cannot have been later than B. C. 724. 
Thii ia 34 years btrfore the aeees^on of TirKakali, whicli Ia eertamly 
Ida Iqt)^ a time Iq assign to tbu seooiid Shcbek. I therefore regard 
tho So of Kings as Sht'bek I. 

The difficulty with reepect ta Tirh&kAh's chronoltjgy will be consid- 
ered in Kote LXIV. 

NoTB LXI., p. 12d> 
See Mr* Layard'i Kinwth imd Bul^yltm, pp. 14&-150. 

NoTB LXH., p. US. 

Tarcu^ U the form givim as Manetha's br Africftmii» Ttaraeus that 
g^iTcn by Eusebms* Soe the firagmenta of Matic?thOr in ifallcr'a f^'^ 
Hiat. Gr,, toI, ii, p. 593 j Frs, 64 and 66.) The Hebrew w^rd iB 
npn*lFl i the LXX, give eii^uKii. 

NoTB LXm,, p, 125. 
Strabop Qeoffrcph,^ i. 3» ^ 21 i 3t. i* j 6, 

NoTB LXIV;, p. 125, 

This u the reading of Sir Gardner \^llkm!H>n» (See the author's 
HertxiotuM, voh ii, p, 380.) Buneen reads Taharu1v0> (Efft/ptt toI. ii, p, 
5m :) Rd^'jcllini. Tribrtilta. The conaoaants, T, H, H, K, nre certain, 
but the Towds doubtiiil. 

If Tirhakab did not ascend the Egyptian throne till B. C. fl9<fp how 
(it may be asketl) could he be contemporary with Hcitekiah, whf»He la^d 
yt^ar vras abe>ut B. C, 6^7, or B. C. 696? And how, espt-^'inUy, couU 
he oppo,^ Sennaehoribt about the? middle of Uttzekiah's reigu^ or B. C* 
703 ? I venture to suggest that Tirhnkah, when be maxdied af^ainst 
Rcnnachcrib, may not yet have been king of Egypt, Ue Ls called 
•* king of Bthiopiii ; '' and he may have ruled in Ethiopia ♦ while tht* 
Shebcks, under hia protection, held Egypt. I Tsnture further Ui 
doubt whether we can fii the year of SennacheriVs contact with 
Tiihakah from Scripture, Hia flrst invasion of Jndi^a Is Baid to have 
been in Heiekiah'i Uth yeat^ (2 Kini^ xix, 13;) but it 9o«na to bo 
a second invaaioOf &lling tome yesTA Uti^, which La described in verves 
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17 to 86. In the mrginal notes to our BiUe, the two inyasioni are 
made to be three yean apart. Bat the nnmbeir three is purely con- 
jectural ; and perhaps thirteen or fourteen is as likdj. (See the 
author's Eerodahu^ p. 479» notes 1, 2, and 9.) 



NoTB. LXY., p. 125. 

Fragwkenta Hut, Gr.^ vol. ii. pp. 698» 594 ; Frt. 66 tnd 67. The 
form used is Nf;^. 

KoTB LXYI., p. 126. 

Herodotus (iL 168) uses the form J^tic^, where the c is the Qreek 
nominatiye, and may therefore be cancelled. 



NoTB LXVn., p. 125. 

Bosellini expressed the monumental name by AUb, but M. Bunaen 
reads it Nektm or Neku. (Egypt, toL iL pp. 604, 605.) 



NoTB LXVm., p. 125. 

On the freqtient conftudon between the names Migdol (b^393> yimyUlA^ 
ia6y6oXov) and Meglddo (i^SDSi Maytiiii, Maytiiivt) see Dr. Stanley's Sinoi 
and Palestine, p. 375, note ^ Herodotus was not acquainted with the 
interior of Palestine, or he would have seen how much more suited for 
the site of a great battle was Megiddo in the plain of Esdraelon, than 
Magdolum on the shores of the Sea of Galilee. 

NoTs LXIX., p. 125. 

See Prideaux's Cotmeetumf ftc., toI. i. pp. 56, 57 ; RenneU's Chogn^k^ 
of Herodohu, pp. 245 and 683 ; Heeren's Atiatie Nations, toL iL ch. 
4, p. 109, note 2, £. T. ; Dahlmann's Ufi of Herodotm, ch. iv. p. 56, 
£. T. ; Bahr's Eteyrtue on Herod. iL 159, vol. L pp; 922, 92^ ; Smith's 
Diet, of Gr4ek and Roman Geography, Tol. iL p. 17 ; Keil's Commmtm 
Hher d, Buch, d, KOnige, ch. xxiii. p. 159, £. T. ; Home's httrodmctiont 
vol. i. p. 208 ; and Kenriok's AneimU Egypt^ toL iL p. 406. 
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NoTB LXX., p. 126. 

That the Cadytis of IleroildnH mo^ noi JcniHalem, but a to^ii upon 
tho Bj'rlan coa^t, b now gent rally admlttDd by scholars, and iwxTns 1o 
fullow n^cssarily frum Ilcrod. iii. 5. The beat authuritieii incline to 
identify tt with Gajc^ or Ghaszeh^ etillcd in the ABsyriim In^scnptiona 
Kkmita, (See Miuig, Dinjmtatio de CadgUt urbe Htrodoim; and compitre 
Wilkinson, In the author's ilerodaluM^ toL ii* p. 24 6^ note * ; Bwaldj 
Geschiehte des loitrj Js/nW, vol, iii- p- 41S| note ' j Sir H, Rfiwlinson^ 
OttHinsM of AMyrian History ^ &c» ; and Bertheau, Commcntar Hber cf, 
Btich, rf, Chf<mik, { 17» ad fin. ; p. 467, E- T. 



NoTK TXXL, p. 12^S- 

Africnnua and Eusebm» both rqiort ManPtlio to have paid of NpcIio, 
" This man took Jerusalem, and carried Jehoahai the king captive intn 
Egypt (See the fragruejiU of ManeLho in the Fta^H. HiH^ Gr^t vol. ii, 
pp. S&3, fi94 ; Fjrs, 66 and €7:) 



Nom LXXn., p, 125. 

So Sir Gardaer Wilkinson reads the nftme on the monuments, (H&tid' 
ohiitt vol, ii. p, 2 43, note'*,) BoseUini read it »s Hophre, M, Bunden. 
givea the Btxmige fomii Ea^uah*haif {E^-^t^ vol* ii pp. 004, 605,) 

NoTB LXXm,, p, 125* 

Egyptian chttmology plac^ the aec^esdon of Amaaid 48 years before 
tliat ftf Darius TIy»tajfpU ; for AinasLs, aecording to the c onsen tic Jit 
tPStimony of Herodotuii/ (iii* 10*) Manetbo, (ap, Synccll. p, 141, C,,) 
and the monnment*^, (Wilkinson, in the author** Ihtodidu^i vol* ii* p- 
3B7,) leigned 44 years, Psammetichus his son, half a year ; Cambyse^ 
(in Eg^'pt,) 3 ycarsj^ and the Pseudo-Smerdiii a little more than half a 
year. The last year of April's would thus be the 49th before Darins, 
Babylonian cHninology rnade Xebrichadne/KJir's lant year the 41st before 
that king, (8ee the Canon,) A» :Ncbuchfldnei*ar reigned 43 yeaxst 

1 Or ill ywn, (5m lttis»@ti*i ^IVr*r ^l- It. pj*. ftlOj U14 
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and Apries only 19, (or at the utmost 25,) the rdgn of the latter most 
have been entirely induded within that of the fimner. Nebuchadnexiar 
reigned from B. C. 604 to B. C. 661 ; Apnea, iaK>bably from B. C. 588 
to B. C. 669. 

NoTB LXXrV., p. 126. 

Manetho is reported to haTe said of Hophra, (ITaphris,) that he was 
the king ** with whom the remnant of the Jews took reftige, after Jeru- 
salem was captured by the Assyrians." (fVa^. HiH, Or., toI. ii. pp. 
693,694; Frs. 66 and 67.) 

NoTB LXXV., p. 126. 

Herodotus was altogether misinformed about the rank and position 
of Amasis, who (according to him) deposed Apnea and put him to 
death. (See 'Wilkinson, in the author's Herodotus, yoL iL pp. 886, 387.) 
It is therefore less surprising that he should haye been kept in igno- 
rance of the part which, it is probable, Nebuchadnezzar played in the 
transaction. The Egyptians would naturally seek to conceal frt>m him 
the &ct, that the change of soyereigns was brought about by foreign 
influence. But nothing is more unlikely than that they should haTe 
invented the deposition and execution of one of their monarchs. Thus 
the passage, " I will deUyer Pharaoh-Hophra into the hands of his ene- 
mies, -and into the hands of those who seek his Ufe,** (Jer. xliy. 30,) is 
confirmed by an unimpeachable testimony. 

Note LXXYI., p. 126. 

M. Bimsen was, I belieye, the first to suggest that the c? in this name 
had taken the place of I, through the resemblance ot J to J, (See his 
Egypt, yol. i. p. 726^) The restoration of the I brings the two names 
into close accordance, the only difibrence then being that in the Greek 
form one of the original elements of the name, adan or iddan, is sup- 
pressed. Such suppression is not uncommon. It may be traced in Pul 
for Phaloch, in Bupalussor for Nabopolassar, (Abyden.,) in Asaridanus 
for Assur-o^-iddan or Esar-Aaddon, and probably in Saracus -for 
Assur-akh'Uzur, or some similar word. 

The identity of the Mardocempadus of the Canon with the Marduk" 
bal-iddan of the Inscriptions is certain ; and no reasonable doubt can 
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be enterteined of the ide&tity of the Istter with the MerodMsh-BaMaa 
of Scripture. These Ttews are now genendly aoeepted. (See Bnmdis, 
Benm Astyr, Tmp. mmend.f p. 46 ; Oppert, Rapport, ftc, pp. 48, 49 ; 
Hincks in DM, Umv, Mag., No. 2M, p. 421 ; Layard, Nineveh amd 
Bah^Um,^. 140; Kdl on 2 Kings zz. 1^19; p. 118,£.T.; Ac) 

KoTB LXXyn., p. 126. 

Merodach-Baladan had two reigns, both noted in the Inscripdons. 
One of them is marked in Ptolemy's Canon, where it occnpies the years 
B. C. 721-709. His other reign does not appear, since it lasted but six 
- months, and the Canon marks no period short of a year. Polyhistor 
says (ap. Euscb. Chronica^ i. 5) that it immediately preceded the reign 
of Elibus or Belibus, and the Inscriptions show that it was in the earlier 
part of the same year. This was the year B. C. 702, according to the 
Canon. As Hezekiah appears to have reigned from about B. C. 726 to 
B. C. 697, both reigns of Merodach-Baladan would haTC &Uen within 
the time of his rule. (See the author's Herodo(u$, toL L pp. ^2-504.) 

NoTB LXXVm., p. 126. 
fVo^M. Biti. Or,, vol. ii. p. 604 ; Fr. 12. 

NoTB LXXIX., p. 126. 

Sargon relates, that in his twelfth year he made war upon Merodach- 
Baladan, who had been for twelve years king of Babylon, defeated him, 
and drore him out of the country. The expelled monarch took refuge 
in Susiana, with a number of his partisans ; and Sargon continued to 
contend against him and his allies for three years more at the least. 
(See the author's Herodotus, toI. i. pp. 474 and ^3.) Sennacherib 
says, that immediately after his accession he uiTaded Babylonia, de- 
feated and expelled Merodach-Baladan, and placed Belib oyer the land 
as ruler. (Ibid. p. 476 ; Fox Talbot's Aeeyrian Texte, pp. 1-2.) 

NoTB LXXX.. p. 127. 

The Babylonian Gods may be to a great extent identified with the 
hearenly bodies. Son «t Sansi is the Sun ; HurH, the Moon ; Nebo is 
Hercnry ; Ithittr, Venus; Nerval, Mars ; Merodaek, Jupiter ; and proba- 

29 
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bly iVSn (or Bar) Sattum. (8ce the Etnj of Sir H. RawlmMii <m Om 
AMyrian and Babylonian rdigiona systems, in the first Tolame of 4lie 
author's Hmtdoim^ Essay x. pp. M4-642.) The dedication of the grest 
temple at Borsippa to the Seren Spheres shows a similar ^urit. Mx. 
Loftus has found that the temple platforms are so placed tiiat tiietr an- 
gles exaetfy fiice the four cardinal points, which seems to be a sufficient 
proof that they were used for astronomical purposes. (See lus ChtUtUtm 
amd Sutiana, oh. zii. p. 128.) On the astronomical skill of the Babylo- 
nians, see Herod, ii. 109 ; SimpUcius ad Aristot De Colo, ii. p. 123 ; 
Ffiny, Bist, Nat. liL 66 ; VitruTius, ix. 9, &c. 

Non TiXTCXT., p. 127. 

Berosus said : « When Nabopolassar his fiither (i. e. the fiither. of 
Nebuchadnexzar) heard that the Satrap appointed oyer Sgypt and the 
regions of Ckele- Syria and Phoenice had rebelled against him, being'no 
longer able himself to endure hardship, he intrusted a certain portion of 
his army to his son Nebuchadnezzar, who was of age, Imd sent him 
against the rebel. Nebuchadnezzar, meeting the rebel,- and engaging 
in battle with him, was yictorious, and reduced the rebellious country 
into subjection to himself. . . . Not long after, Nebuchadneziar, haying 
heard of the death of his ftither, when he hod MtOtd ik$ tfmn 9fEgfpt 
and the a4Jaoent region, and had arranged with certain of his firiends to * 
bring to Babylon th^ captwet of ths /not,, and Phoenicians and Syrians 
and nations near Egypt, came himsdf; with great haste and widi a 
small company, through the wilderness to Babylon." (Ap. Joseph. 
JsU. Jud. T. II.) 

NoTB LXXXll., p. 127. 

See Josephus. Contra Apion., i. 21 : «< I W add also the records of the 
Phoenicians ; for eren the superabundance of proofs ought not to be 
omitted. This is the reckoning of the tiMe. * Under the king Ithoba- 
lus, Nebuchadnezzar besieged Tyre for thirteen years.' " 

Note LXXXHI., p. 127. 

In continuation of the passage cited in Note LXXXI., Berotus said : 
•* Assuming the administration of affidrs, which had been under tiie 
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manftg^mGiit of the Chaldueans, wid the kingdom «rhicb bud been kept 
for him by the most emment one among thorn, he Euccecded to ali M» 
&thef 'a domimon ; and when the captives arrived, he appointed colo* 
mes for tlwin in the most stiitaiik parta of BabylonU." 

KoT» LXXXIV., p. 12S. 

The chief chronological difficulty which meet* ui U eosmected with 
the reign of Uetekiah. Scripture pUce^ no more than eight yeax^ 
between the £kU of Samaria and the first invasion of JudiS^ by Benna^ 
chcrib, (2 King^ xviu. 9 and 13.) Tlie monuments place at it^t eigh- 
teen years between the- two events ; for Sargon eaya he took Samaria m 
hia tkstt year, and then |:ives hia annaU for fifteen years, wbije Senna- 
cherib says that he attacked Hezekiah and took hi;* fenced cities in his 
third yeas. Ptokmy'a Canon, taken in conjunction witli the monu* 
menta, raises the interval to twenty-two yearij. According to thi^ if 
the capture of Samaria wa«j in Hczekiah'^ sixth year, the ace^ssion of 
Sennacherib mti»t have fallen in hia twenty -fifUip and the fir»t attack of 
Sennacherib in his 27 th year. But our prce*?nt test of Kinga (2 King^ 
xviii, 9} and of Igaiah (xxxvi. 1) calls jt hi» 14th year* I have sug- 
gested oUe? where that the orifcinal number may have been altered unds^r 
the idta that the invasion of Sennatherib and the illness of Heitckiah 
were synchronous, whereaa the expression ** in those day«'* was u^ed 
by thfi sacred writers with a good deal of latitude. (See the muthot'a 
EerodoiUMf vol » i. p. 479, noU^ *.} 

Minor difficulties are the aynehronism of Tirhakah with Ileiekiah* 
and of So with Iloshea, of which I have already apoken. Se« Notea 
U3L iind LXIV. 

Note LXX:£Y,, p, 128. 
VorirGgt l^ber AUe GewAi'cA/f, vol. i, p. 126 ; p. 109. E. T. 

Note LXXX\T» p. 128. 

A few instancea may be noted under each head^ aa wpecimera of 1^ 
tort of agreement, 

L fieographic. (a) In 2 Kinga xvit 6 (compare xvliL 11) it i* «dd 
that the captive Israelitet weire placed by the conqueror ** at Halah and 
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Habor, the riTer of Goian, and in the cities of the Medet." Mided by 
the last clause, yarious commentaton ha^e struggled Tsinly to find 
Habor, Halah« and Gosan in or near Media. (See Bochart, Ggoy r qp * . 
8ae,t iii. 14 ; Kitto, BibL Cyeiopifdia, ad too. Gosan ; Keil on 2 Kings 
xyii. 6 ; pp. 64-58, £. T., &c.) But this attempt is quite unnecessary. 
The true position of Gosan may be gathered from 2 Kings xix. 12, 
where it is coupled with Haran, the well-known city of Mesopotanua. 
In this locality all the names may be found, not only in old geographers, 
but even at the present day. The whole tract east of Harran about 
Nisibis, was anciently called Gausanitit or Gozan, (Ptolemy, ▼. 18,) of 
which the better known name Mygdonia is a corruption ; * the great 
river of this tract was the Ahorrha* or Chaboras^ (Habor ;) and adjoin- 
ing it (Ptol. L B. c.) was a district called ChalcUis^ (Halah.) Of this 
district a probable trace remains in the modem Gla^ a large mound in 
these parts marking a ruined city, (Layard, Nin, and Bab,, p. 312, 
note ;) while the river is still known as the Khabaur, and the country 
as Kauahan,* The author of Chronicles (1 Chron. v. 26) adds Etara to 
the places mentioned in Kings, which is clearly Haran, or Htaran^ 
known to the Romans as Carrhm, Undoubtedly the bulk of the Isra- 
elites were settled in this country, while Sargon selected a certain num- 
ber to colonize his new cities in Media. (6) In 2 Kings zvii. 24» 
Cuthah, Ava, Hamath, and Sepharvaim are mentioned together as 
cities under the Assyrian dominion, an^ as furnishing the colonists who 
replaced the transplanted Israelites. Of these Hamath is &miliar to us, 
but of the other cities little has been known till recently. ** The site 
of Cutha," says "Winer,* ««is wholly uncertain." And so Keil:* 
••The situation of Cuthah cannot be determined with certainty " The 
discovery, however, of an ancient Babylonian city of the name, at the 
distance of about 15 miles from Babylon itself; where, moreover, Nergal 
was especially worshipped, (2 Kings xvii. 80,) seems to remove all 
doubt on the subject. Cuthah was most certainly the city, whoee ruins 

1 Mygdonia representi Oona, with the •dJ«etiYsI or parttdptal )a prefixed. The 
Greek writer* always ■obstitiited their ^ (br the Semitic t. Hence Gais became Oi^ftlK, 
Acbsib became KoTippa, the rirer Zab became the Diaba; and eo ITcoiaB became 
Myg*». 

1 So at leeat Winer says, but I do not know on what authority. (JZM/wSrtcrHcJk, 
ad Toc O0MII.) 

s R^aliMrUrhtk, toI. I. p. 287. 

« See Keil ou S Kitifft xtU. 81 ; toI. 1L p. ffT, B. T. 
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are now called Ihruhim, (See tbe author's Iferodottu, toL 1. p. 632, 
and Tol. iL p. 687.) With almost equal confidence may we pronounce 
on the position of ATa, of which Winer says, that it is most probably a 
Mesopotamian town, ** of which no trace remains in ancient authors or 
in modem Oriental topography."* Ara, (K^^») or iTah, (tt^;P«) is a dty 
dedicated to the god Hea, (Neptune,) which was on the Euphrates at 
the extreme northern limit of Babylonia. It is called by the Talmudi- 
cal writers Ihh ('^n'^0 or ^* «* epithet Ihi-daktra^ (»•|*^^V^^) ^7 
Herodotus Is, ("It,) by the Egyptians Itt, by. the Turks and Arabs of 
the present day Hit, The first corruption of the nlune may be traced 
in the Ahava (Kirm) of Ezra, (yiii. 15, 21 ; compare tb^ rtMr Is of 
Herodotus,) where the Jews encamped on their way firom Babylon to 
Jerusalem. (See the remarks of Sir H. Bawlinson in the author's 
Herodotiu, Tol. L p. 602.) Sepharraim has leas completely bftffled the 
geographers, who have seen that it must be identical with the Sippara 
or Sipphara of Ptolemy (v. 18) and the city of the Sippaienes of Aby- 
denu», (Fr. 9.) See Winer and Kitto ad voc They have not, how- 
ever, been able to fix the site ; which the Inscriptions show to hare 
been at Motaib, a town on tbe Euphrates between BU and Babylon. 
Nor have they given any account of the dual form, ScpharvoiM, 
(Q'?]'^r^ ;) which is explained by the Uct, noted in the Inscriptions, 
that the city was partly on the right, partly on the left bank of the 
Euphrates, (c) With Sepharvaim are connected, in 2 Kings xix. 13, 
the two cides of Hena and Ivah. It is implied that they had recently 
been united under one king : we must seek them therefore in the same 
neighborhood. As Ivah, like Sepharvaim, was upon 4he Euphrates 
above Babylon, and as the towns in this tract have always been 
clustered along the«banks of the streams, we must look for Hena 
(Heb. y^ ; LXX. 'Av6) in a similar position. Now on the Euphrates 
in this region is foiuid in the Inscriptions an important town, Attah or 
Anat; which has always borne nearly the same name, and which is 
eren now known as Anah, Hena is thus identified almost to a cer* 
tainty. 

2. Beligiouf . (a) The worship of Baal and Astarte by the PhcBni- 
cians, almost to the exclusion of other gods, is strongly suggested by 
the whole history from Judges to Ahaz. (See Jud. z. 6 ; 1 Kings zi. 



1 R$QkB9fUrkuek, toL f. p. 118. 
29* 
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5 ; am, 81, ftc.) A marked eonfimiadon of tliis exclimv«, or nearly 
ezelmiTe, wontdp ufiHind in the nimes of the Tyrita kings and judg^a^ 
which, like those of the Aesyrimn and Babylonian monarchs, compre- 
hend ahnoit alwaya a diTine dement Their names, so fiu 'as they 
are known, run as follows: Abi&oo/, Hiram, .Boieasar, Abdajtarfv*, 
Attarhu^ Aserymns, Pheles, Ethbaal, Bofesar, Hatgen, Pygmalicm, 
Elulsus, 'Etii'baai IL, Baal, Eaubaal, Chdbes, Abbaras, Mytgoo* 
Bol-ator, Qeratiartut, Mer&oA and Hiram U, Farther confirmation ia 
derivable from the few authentic notices of the religion which remain, 
as from the fragments of Dius and Menander, where these two are the 
only deities mentioned.* (b) It has been already noticed that Nergal, 
-mho is said to have been worshipped by the Cuthites in Samaria, 
(2 Kings xrii. SO,) is found in the inscriptions to have been the qpedal 
god of Catha, (c) So too it appears from them that the city of Sepbar- 
▼aim was under ^ special protection of two deities, coi\iointly wor- 
shipped, 8Aama§ or Son, the Sun, and his wife Gnla or AmmU, Here 
we have evidently the Adrammelech and Anammelech of 2 Kings xriL 
8L; Adrammelech, <*the Fire-king," and Anammelech, <* Queen Ann- 
nit " — the latter name being assimilated to the fonner with insolent 
carelessness. (See Sir H. Rawlinson in the author's Herodohu^ vol. i. 
pp. 611, 612.) (d) If a satisfiictory explanation cannot be given from 
Babylonian mythology of Succoth-Bcnoth, Nibhaz, and Tartak, (2 Kings 
xvii. 30, 31,) it is probably becauiie they are not really the names of 
Babylonian gods. The first seems to mean •* tents of daughters," or 
small tabernacles in which were contained images of female deities. 
The second and third are most likely scornful modifications of certain 
Babylonian names, which I should suspect to have been-Nebo and TGr 
— the latter a title by which Nebo was RometimcsAalled. Or they may 
possibly be gods which have yet to be diJicovered. 

3. Manners, customs, &c. (a) The whole character of the Assyrian 
wars, as represented in Kings and Chronicles, is in close accordance 
with what we gather from the Inscriptions. The numerical force of 
their armies, the direction of them by the monarch in person, the mul- 
jdtude of their chariots, (2 Kings xix, 23,) their abundant cavalry, 

# Mr.^^Mrkk girss the PhoenlcUiif ihrm ''natioiuU daltiM,'* Aitarte, Belns, H«» 
colas. (PAfpif^, p. 846.) Bat Moven has shown satisfkatorfly that Melcsiili (Um 
TyrisD Hercokt) ir^^iHy saotber bsim fat BsaL 
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(2 Kings xviii. 23,) t\uAx preJiivncc oi the bow oi a wespoa** (\h. xix^ 
32,) tiiemaimtrr of theur sieges by »* casting banks'"' against i}\c woUa 
Off citu^,' (ibid.f) and Again tlitr rclJgiotiA ?nthusui:im with wbidi tbf! 
u-OFs were carried on, tbc antagotibm maintained bc'titeen the Auyriau 
gt>d» and tho§« of the invaded countriee, (2 King» xviii. 33, 34^ &c.O 
and tbo practice of eorrying uiT as plnndcr, and lh^rGft>ng prtibably i>f 
tneltiiig d^nii} the idob of the various^ uatlonii, (2 Kinga xix. 18,) &ui 
all distinctly mtirked in the eucred liistory, arid might be abundantly 
Ulnfttrated firom the monuments .^ (^> No less hjMTnonious with ticrip- 
turt? ia the repreeentatioti which the moaumeuta give of the Ajt^jrian 
politieal &y^tem. Something has boon already «aid on tHji point.. 
(liL'ctiire HI., pp. &i-&6*) The empire ia ou^ mndc up of a nuiab«ir 
of petty kingdoms. (** Are not my prineea altogether king^ } " hi. x. 
S-) AbMjrptiou of the conquered dUtnct^ is not aimed at^ but only 
the extension of Rucerainty, and gYn-cmment through native tributary 
monfirchs. Rcb<^l]ioIl Ia promptly punlaht^d, and mereased tribute in 
it§ natural consequence, (2 Kingis xviii. H*) Finally* transplantation 
ia made uae of when other mctiti-i fkil — Bomctimojs on a larger, wonie* 
times on a smaller aeaW, a» the occa>don requires,* {c) The continui'd 
power of the llittitea, tine nuiiibtT of their prineeot and thdr ttreugth 
in ehoiiot^, which appears from I Kings x. 21*, and again remarkobly 
from 2 Kings vii, 6, i^ sulkmgly confirmed by the Black ObelLik in* 
scriptiou, where we find iwelvu kiug^ of the Khtxtti^ allied with Sym 
and llEunath, and lighting against the A»-^yrian» with a force who^ 
chief i$tren;p^th BccmM to be chariot* Many edmtlar points of miauif 
a^eement niight be adduci?d, but thi(» note liajd, I feoTi already extended 
itfielf beyond the patience of moijl readers* 

In th* lAbinuLiTo of th<j tuKriptkma whsiw the phrvnf wlilch hmn ^o )h« tniii*lAl<-Jf 
*'kmM id tattles'* U cmtftMMtly ^kUl«d vUJk «TT»iftf,*' (Sm* DuK, tTmt. Mtr^w N«« 

(ompftrtly littUt uf ftoun, Jirfcki, ii*itht Mjd femnchw of lrw« " 

* Sa« the Qrttt /kKtW^^fmii uf T^jfUt*^ PUtmr T., pp. !W, 30, $8, 4r, ; />«R PmV* 
Jfa|--» No. 350, pn, 433, 43 1 ; Tot TutbofB ^« rwii TniU^ fip. 1, 3, 4, 1 1^ «, Afl, Odia* 
fir* the snthMr'f Utrad&lMJtj Vol, i. p, 49^ 

* Beo tfae dUitHH-'a IhriiduiitM, vuh L p, 403. 
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LECTURE V. 

Nom I., p. 181. 

So Ewald, Die PropheUn de» AUm Bundet^ p. 660. 

KoTX n., p. 131. 

This is the theory of De Wettc {EifUeitung, \ 253, p. 342 ; toL tL p. 
485, E. T.,) who bases the Tiew on the passages of Exekiel, where 
Daniel is so highly commended. Bee below, Note X. 

NoTB nL, p. 131. 

See the statements of Jerome concerning Porphyry in tb« pre&oe to 
his Ccmment. in Daniel, (Qp., Tol. iii. pp. 1073, 1074.) 

NoTB IV., p. 131. 

It is urged by E^'ald, {Propheten dee AU, Bundee, p. 565 ;) by Enobd« 
Propheiismue der HebrOer, ii. p. 401 ; by Strauss, {Leben Jeeu, { 13 ; voL 
i. p. 56, E. T. ;) by De Wette. {Einleittmg, § 255 b, p. 346 ;) and by >Ir. 
Theodore Parker, {Trctn^ation of De Wette, vol. ii. pp. 491 and 501.) 
Hence Auberlen observes with justice, •• The true argument of all otkere, 
even in modem criticism, lies in the dogmatic doubt of the reality of 
miracles and predictions." {Propheeiee of Daniel, Introduction, p. 10, 
E. T.*) And Stuart, «« Nearly all the arguments employed to disprove 
the genuineness of Daniel, have their basis, more or less directly, in 
the assumption, that miraculous events are impossibilities. Of course, 
all the extraordinary occurrences related in the book of Daniel, and all 
the graphic predictions of events, are, under the guidance of this as- 
sumption, stricken from the list of probabilities, and even of possibili- 
ties." {Hietory and Defence of the Canon, { 4, pp. 110, 111.) 

1 The PropheclM of Daniel and the ReTelatkm of 8t. John Tiewed in tiialr nvtart 
r^Intion by C. A. Anberleo, Ph. D. Translated bj the Rev. A. Saphir; Bdlnliwih, 
Clnrfc. 1856. 
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Kora T., p. 133. 

Undoubtcdlj a peculiar cli&raeter attaches to the prophecies of BameJt 
if they are compared with those of the other prophets. Aa Auberlen 
obwrresr ** hi« prophecies abound, above all the rest, m hiatoricftl uid 
pohticai detail/' {PrcphBcit* of Daniel^ Introduction^ p. 3, E- T.) Bnt 
to make this an objectioa to the ftutbenticity of the Book is to ftssumtv 
either that we hare wa. d priori knowledge of the nature and limits of 
propht'ticiil inspiration, or el*e that the law of such inspiration may be 
Ifnthered inductively from the other Scripturest and th£!a applied to 
exclude the eUinu of a Book which hoa aa miii'h external eauctioii as 
any other. But induction should be from all the instance*; and to 
t:)E elude the Book of Daniel by a law drawn from Ihe resit of ScTipliirt?^ 
U first to afisunie that it i» not Scripture^ and them to prove that it ht 
not by means of that assumption. We are quite ignorant beforehand 
to what extent it might please the Omniscient to communicAte to any 
at his cjeatura* the knowledge of the future, which He possesses in 
perft'Ction j and we have no means of det^jmiinin? the quei^tion but by 
a careful study of all the feetij whkh the Bible seta before u*» We 
have no ri|*ht to mssnme tliat there will be a uoifonn law, much less 
that we shall he able to discover it. It ia a principle of the Divine 
Bconomy that •* there La a time for every thing; " and the minute cjcact- 
nesB which ehnraeterues Borae of the Prophecies of Daniel may have 
been adnpted to peculiar circumstances in the history of God's people 
at some particular time^^ or hiTC otherwiie had some speciid object 
which we cannot fathom. 

Norm ^X, p. U2. 

See HengsteubcTg, AttthtjtUU des Daniei^ p. 303, et s^q. The alter* 
naU mt of Hebrew and ChaldeCp which is the main lin^l<^tie peculiar- 
ity of Dikoiel, u only natural at a time when both lanjyruagcs were cur* 
rently spokfo by the Jews ; and itj only found in writinp of about this 
period, US in E^m and Jeremiah* De Wette't answer to this argument, 
that both languages were known to the learned Jews at a later date^ 

1 AfllHtrlei) tlitnfca th«t tie ttihiDftfam, vbkti It <>fa1pjtf [n ehv. vlfl. sn4 xi ^ wm 
**Jitti-mmry (n prepare thfi pr^pla ft?r Itia i^tUckt and urtful mftchlEiAtfaDa of Antinchu*," 
aotl that " th< g}m\om ftrmoitii n/t tbe liwsatiMs, h Au- m U wm 4 pQr« and rt^ehlootw 
909, ▼■» A ituil <it UOv bwlt." (^ H, ^.) 
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(^Binlmhmf, f 2M c, p. S49,) ii a ipeclmen of the weak grounda on whieh 
men are content to rest a foregone condiiaion. The Hebrew Seriptores 
were not written for the learned ; and no mtitm§t§ at aO can be found 
d the mlUmaU ose, (as distinct firom the occ uri enoe of ChaldaisBM in 
Hebrew, or Hrhraigms in ChaUee,) excepting at the time of the Ci^ 
tirity. 

NoTi Vn., p. 132. 

I hare here followed the ordinarj tradition, which rests on the an- 
thority of Aristeas, Phiks Justin Martyr, Joaei^ras, B^phanins, ftc 
It is questioned, howerer, if the QnA renaaa of Daniel waa made ao 
early. The book of Esther, according to the subscription to it, was not 
translated till the fourth year of Ptolemy Philometor, B. C. 178 or 177, 
a year or two before the accession of Epiphanes. And it is possible 
tiiat Daniel may haTC been translated still hU«r. (Set Konu^9 iHtrodm- 
Hon, &c., Tol. iiL p. 44.) 

If the argument in the text is weakened by this admisaon, it may 
reoeiTe the following important accessions : — 1. Passages of Daniel are 
referred to by Jesus the son of Sirach, who must have written as early 
as B. C. 180, or before the time of Epiphanes.' (See Ecclus. zriL 17, 
compared with Dan. z. 20, 21 ; xii. 1 ; and Ecclus. x. 8, compered 
with Dan. yiii. 23, &c.) And, 2. Daniel's prophecies were shown to Al- 
exander the Great in the year B. C. 332, and inclined him to treat the 
Jews with special feTor. (Joseph. Ant, Jud, xi. 8.) The authority of 
Josephus as to the main feet is not discredited by the circumstance, that 
«< the narrative of Josephus is not credible in all of its particmlars.'' (De 
Wette, EinUUvng, \ 266 c, p. 849.) 

NoTB Vm., p. 132. 

The fondamental arguments in favor of this are, 1. The constant 
representation of Daniel as the author from ch. vii. to the end ; and, 2. 
Our Ix>rd*s words, *< the abomination of desolation, tpoktn of by Daniei 
the Prophet" (Matt. xxiv. 16.) De Wette's arguments to the contrary, 
besides those noted in the text, seem to be the following, — 1. The mira- 
cles are grotesque. 2. The apocalyptic tone is unlike that of the proph- 

1 Btaq De W«tt<> iMliBttt this. (ZmMemf, { SIS, p. 419, « As «• naslntslB at tiM 
tlBM of iU oompositiuo., d. J. 180, t. Chr.**) 
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eti belonging to thia period. 3, Honorable men don b m^de of DiJiicL 
Hmsclf in the book. 4. The language is comipt, containing PersiiJi 
wad Greek wotd». 5. The book is plai.*L*d by tbe Jrws among th^ 
HBgiograpbn, nnd Ls tberefore kter thftn Malaehi* 6, The iin^lology^ 
cbrUtologrj'i and asceticistnt matk a late dntp.' Of these tbe first and last 
may be fiSni|>ly denied ; the second i» reduced to n siiadow by Dc %Vette 
himself when he admiu that the etyle of EisekicVH nud Zcchamh'i 
prophesying Is not very unlike {" nicbt ganz fremd ") BanieFs ; the 
third is an objeetion eqnally to the Pentatcixeh^ the Go^^pcl of St* Johtii 
and aomc of St, Paur* Epistles^ and teats merely upon an a priori con- 
ception of how prophets should writer not borne out by experience ; 
the fourth is not urged \*-ith any coufldeneei since it b allowed to be 
*^ certainly possible tbdt the Greek words may have been known to the 
Babylonians tit the time,'' (p, 347 ;) and if bo, a /ortiVri, the Per?iftn 
word.^ ; and the fifth argumentp if it has any weight at alU would make 
the Book of Job, and the Proverb » of Solomon, later than Malachi ! 
No wonder Pi-ofJeMor Stuart Eibould say — ** Beyond the objcctiona 
foionded on ^e assirniption^ that miracleii and predictions are impoati- 
biKties, there is little to convince an enlightened and well-balanced erit- 
ieal readert that the hook ia suppo^ititiouA.** (Hiifory and Befrmx ttf 
fA/t Cmamt p. Ml.) 

No« IS,, p, ia2* 

Bee Dan< L 3. Joaephtu uys tbat Daniel was of the seed of Zedekiah. 
AM. Jwd. X. 10.) 

Norm X.; p. IS2. 

Ewald contends, that the Daniel CQmmend^^d by Eiekjel mu£t have 
been an aneient hero, like Job and Noab» {Propktf^i dru Alt. Bmide^t p- 
660.) of who^e Mi^doni and jighteougncift he knew from t^ome sacred 
book, with which both himself and the Jcfws of bis time were well ae- 
qnainted.. We are not told what haa become of this book, o* what 
proof there is of its exbtenee* Kor is it explained bow thla ^* aneient 
hero " eomei not to be mentioned in tbe historieal Seripturea at oU, ox 
by any writer earlier than E^ekiel. Doubtless if we bad no means of 
knowing to the contrary, we should nnturally bare supposed from 
EBck. 3tiv. 14 and 20, that Daniel was an andent historical personage 

I JCinleiiKit^r f ^-^i p^- Bio, ^ITk 
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in Exekiel*! tune, haTing liTed between Noah and Job ; bot as diis is 
impossible from the absolute siloioe <^ the historical books, £zekiel*s 
mention of him at all can onlj be aooonnted in by the fact that he was 
the great Jew of the day, and that hia wisdom and Virtue were known 
to those for whom Eaekid wrote, — the CkmUmam Jews,* be it remem- 
bered, (Eaek. i, 2, 3,) — not historically, <a from any book* but from 
personal acquaintance and common nimor. Why Daniel pr^otiet Job, 
is still a question. Perhapa, because Daniel and Noah axe actual men, 
while Job is not \ Or because the two former are riewed aa Jews, J<^ 
asaGentUa? 

NoTB XI., p. 132. 

Einl&itm%0t { 256 a, p. 844 ; « frdl of improbabilitiefl, and eren of his- 
torical errors, such as no other prophetical book of the Old Testament 
contains." Compare p. 349. 

NoTS Xn., p. 1^2. 

See abore, Note LXXXYI. on Lecture IV. Sargon seems to hare 
been the first king who introduced this practice on a targe scale. He 
was followed by Sennacherib, (Fox Talbot* a Auyrian TexU^ pp. 3, 4, 7, 
ftc;) and Bsarhaddon, 0bid. pp. 11 and 17.) 

NoTB Xm., p. 132. 

See Herod, iv. 181 ; t. 15 ; yi. 20 and 119 ; Ctes. Pen,^ § 9 ; Axrian. 
Exp, Alex,, iii. 48 ; and compare the author's Herodotua, vol. iL pp. 563, 
564. The practice continues to modem times. (See Chardin's Voyage 
en Perse, Tol. iii. p. 292 ; and Ferricr's Caravan Joumeye, p. 395.) 

Note XTV^, p. 133. 
Lee Lecture IV., Note LXXXIH. 



1 It has been usual to ngurd EieUel as writing in Meeopotamia, the Cbebar being 
■uppoeed to be the Rhaboar. But we hare no right to aasume the identity of the 
wordi ^^3 and ^1^11. The Chebar is probably the Nahr Malcha, or Royal Canal, 
the great (^?3\ cutting of Nebnchadnessar. Sea the article on CHSHAm in Smldi^ 
(IbrthoomlDg) BikUtd Dictionary, 
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&e« the fragmenti of these wnteifi in the froffmmia Mitt, Of -» voL it* 
pp. 506, 507 ; And ToL It. p. 284,. Compare with tbe cxpressioD m 
Daniel, '^la tiot tlii»i ip^cat Bsbjkm wMcb I have built?*' (Dau* iy. 
30,) the atatement of Bero«ua, NebuchAdn^Kxar . - * repaired the city 
which had existed &om the Hr^t, tmd added tmolher to it ; and ia order 
that beiipgors might not again be abl*?, by turning a«ide the eouxae of 
the riveri to get posflsesBion of the city, he built three cour^A of walla 
aTound the inner city, and 08 many around the outer. Both statements 
are confirmed by the fekcl that nine tenths of the inscrihed brlcka from 
the site of Babylon are stamped witli Nt^buchadneiiar's naiiie* 

Notts XTI., p. 133» 

Ap, Euseb. Prop* Et. ix. 41, pp* 441, 442. " Afterward*, as li said by 
the ChaldeeiULaf he went up into Mi! palaec, wht^rc he waa seized h\ some 
diTine influ*^ce, and uttered these words : * O Babylonians, I Nebu- 
chadnezzar announce to yon thi^ future calamity, « « . There fiball coma 
a Persian mule, usmg our divinities as allien : he shall bring lu into 
bondage : leflgned with him sbaU be the Mede, the boast of Aasjna/ 
HaTing uttered these predictions, he immediately disappeaied/* 

NoTB XVn.# p, 133. 

Beros. ap* Joseph. Ctmir, Apifmem, L 20 \ Pdlyhift* ap* Buaeb* Chrrm- 
i€€t, L 5, { 3, p, 21 ; PtoL Ma^, Sifnias.t r. li. 

NoTis XITEI., p. 134. 

These tablet* are commonly orders on the imperial treasury, datod in 
the current year of the reigning monarch, like modem Acta of Parlia- 
ment. They give a minimvm for the len^ of each monarch* b reign, 
hut of eourae by the nature of the case they cannot fumL*h a m($^mwH, 
S^tiU, w!iere they are abundant, as in Nebuchadiie7zar*fl case^ thoy raunr 
a »troug probttbiUty that the highest iiumbcr found was not much esp 
veeded* 

fit) 
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NoTB XULf p. 134. 

The eighth year of Nebuduidnessar being the flnt of Jdioiadiia's 
osptiTity, (2 Kings zzIt. 12,) we must plsoe ^le beginning of N^mefasd* 
neutr's reign mvm jeers earlier ; and the 87th of ttie eaptiritj beni^ 
the first of Era-Merodaeh, (Ibid. zxr. 27.) the 86th would be ICebvi. 
ohadnemr's last oompleU year. Now 86 + 7 «b48. 

NoTB XX., p. 134. • 

So Be Wette, (EMWten^, ) 256 a; p. 845 c,) who <paotm tou Lea- 
ftrke, Hitzig, and others, as agreeing with hinu Ewald also compares 
Daniel to Judith, on aooount oi its coofosing together TiricNiB tunea 
and covntriea. {Propkttm dm AU. Bmkdm, p. 562.) 

NoTB XXL, p. 184. 

Be Wette gires the first place among his '* historical inaoonrades," 
to the ** erroneous representations concerning the wise men of Baby* 
Ion," and ^le <' inexplicable admission of Daniel among the same; " the 
second to the •• mention of the Persian azrangemest of Satnq;uaa under 
yebnohadneifsr and Darius the Mede." {JEinUUmug^ L s. c) 

KoTB XXn., p. 184. 

The word which we translate «*magicians" in Dan. i. 20, iL 2, 10^ 
ftc, is ehartmmmim^ or khartummim^ (D*^)Sp^) which is derired from 
ehtrti^ or kheret, (onn,) " a graying-tool."' (See Buztorf' s LaxUxm E^ 
braieum H Chaldaieum, ad toc) Babylonian documents are sometimes 
written on clay, where the character has been impressed, before the clay 
was baked, by a tool with a triangular point ; but they are also fre- 
quently on stone — large pebbles from the Euphrates's bed -* in whidi 
case they haye been engraved with a fine chisel. * 

KoTB XXm., p. 135. 

The Chaldeans in Kings, Chronicles, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and eren 
Ezekiel, are simply the inhabitants of Chaldaoa, which is the name ap- 
plied to the whole country whereof Babylon is the capitaL But in 
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Daniel the Chaldanu are a epecial eet of penoiis at Babylon, haiing a 
•« learning" and a •< tongue" of their own, (Dan. 1. 4,)jaid daeeed with 
the magicianii, aatrologera, &c. Strabo notes both aensee of the term, 
(xyL L { 6 ;) and Berosoa seema to use the narrower and less common 
«ae, when he speaks of Nebuchadneanr aa finding on his arriyal at 
Babylon after his fitther's death, that aifidra were being conducted by 
the Chaldeans, and that their chief was keeping the throne vacant for 
him, (*< assnming the admimstration of alEurs, which had been under the 
management of the Chaldieans, and the kingdom which had been kept 
ibr him by the most eihinent one among them, he succeeded," &c., Fr. 
14,) whUe elsewhere (as in Frs. 1, { 1 ; 5, 6, 11, &c.) he employs the 
generic and more usual sense. Compare Herod. L 181, and viL <I3. 
The inscriptions show that the Chaldsans CKaUK) belonged to the 
primitiye Scythio inhabitants, and that the old astronomical and other 
learning of the Babylonians continued to be in this language during the 
later Bemitio times. (See Sir H. Bawlinson's note in the author'a 
Emrothtug, ToL L p. 819, note *.) 

NoTB XXIV., p. 136. 

Compere aa article on the Chaldaans in Smith's (tethcoadng) BibH» 
md Dietimuary* 

KoTB XXY., p. 136. 

See abore, Lecture lY., Xote T.XTCXT. 

NoTB XXYI., p. 136. 

I do not intend to assert that this wot the case. We hare no satis- 
fitotory proof that the Babylonians ever approached more neariy to the 
Satrapial system than by the appointment in exceptional cases of a 
native **gOTemor" in lieu of an hereditary king, aa in the case of 
GtedaHah. The maintenance of Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah 
on the throne of Judna seems to indicate the fenmxU character of their 
goremment. It may even be suspected that Berosus's «< Satrap of 
Egypt and Syria" was really Fharaoh-Necho, whose position Baby- 
lonian Tanity represented in that light. The LXX. translate Daniel's 
«• princes" (siW^TOm) by #«rp4irai, but this cannot be regarded aa 
a& argument c^ much weight. Babylonian Mstorieal inacriptiona are ao 
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•ointj fliat we can deme little eeMtaiiMi from than towarde 
iny the qneitien. 

NoTB XXVn., p. 136. 

The extent of the kingdom, (Dan. ir. 22,) the abaolnte power of tilw 
king, (ib. vL 5, 13, 48 ; iiL 29, &e.,) the inflnenoe d the ChaUbBanB, 
(ib. iL 2 ; uL 8, &c.,) the idolatroos character of the rdigian, the use of 
images of gold, (ib. iii. 1 ; compare Herod, i. 183,) are borne cot bf 
prolSnie writers, and (so fiar as their testimony can be brong^ to bear) 
by the monuments. The building (rebuilding) of Babylon (Dan. it. 
30) by Xebuchadnessar, is confirmed in every way. (See above. 
Note XY.) Again, there is a curious notice in Danid of a certain 
peculiarity which may be remarked in Nebuchadnertar's rdigion, ris., 
his special derotion to a particular god. Nebnchadneatar throughout 
his. inscriptions presents himself to us as a derotee of Merodach. 
•< Merodach, his lord," is the chief — almost the sole object oi lus wor- 
ship and praise — invocations, prayers, and thanksgivings are addressed 
to him, and him only. (See Sir H. Rawlinson's remarks in the author's 
MtrodoiuSf voL i. pp. 628, 629, and compare the Inscription of Nebu- 
chadneszar in the same work, vol. iL pp. 685-587.) This peculiarity is 
casually and incidentally noticed by Daniel^ when he says that Nebo* 
dujdneazar carried the sacred vessels of the temple •< into the land of 
Shinar, to the house of kit god; and brou^ the vesads into the 
treasure-house <d kia god" (i. 2.) 

NoTB XXYin., p. 136. 

See his Beiirage tur Einleittmg in dot AU. Tut,, p. 105. Hengsten- 
berg has on his side the authority of Eusebius, who so understood the 
passage, (CAhommo, i. 10, p. 21 ;) but Eusebius's arguments appear to 
me very weak. 

Note XXTX., p. 137. 

See Sir H. Rawlinson's translation of the Standard Inscription in 
the author's Herodohu, vol. ii. pp. 585-587. The passage to which 
reference is made in the text runs as follows — •* Four years (?)••- 
the seat of my kingdom in the city . . . which . . . did not rgoioe my 
heart. In all my dominions I did not build a high place of power ; the 
precious treasures of my kingdom I did not lay up. In Babylon, 
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bnildmge for myself and lor the honor of mj kingdom I did not laj 
out. In the worship of Merodach mj lord, the joy of ^y heart, (r) in 
Babylon the city of his sovereignty and the seat of my empire, I did 
not sing his praises, (?) and I did not furnish his altars (with victims), 
nor di^ I clear out the canals." Other negative clauses follow. From 
tiiis literal rendering of the passage, only one or two words of which 
are at all doubtful, the reader may judge £or hinxsclf to what event in 
his life it is likely that the monarch alludes. He should perhaps bear 
in mind that the whole range of cimeiform literature presents no simi- 
lar instance of a king putting on record his own inaction. 

KoTB XXX., p. 137. 

Berosus ap. Joseph. Ccntr, Ap*<, i. 20: «Now Nebuchadnezzar, just 
as he began to build the aforesaid wall, fell sick, and died, after having 
reigned 43 years. His son, Evil-Merodach, became master of the 
kingdom.** Compare Abyden. ap. Euseb. Chron., L 10, p. 28 ; and 
Polyhist. ap. eund. L 5, { 3 ; p. 21. 

NoTB XXXI., p. 137. 

Berosus continues after the passage above quoted^ •«This man, hav- 
ing used his authority in a lawless and dissolute manner, was slain by 
conspirators.** 

NoTB XXXn., p. 138. 

The Babylonian name is read as iVinipw^sAar-tisiir; the Hebrew fbrm 
(*nSM'1V~i3*^) is exactly expressed by our authorized version, which 
gives Nergal-shar-ezer. The Greek renderings are tai inferior to the 
Hebrew. Berosus, as reported by Josephus, (1. s. c.,) called the king 
Neriglissoor ; Polyhistor called him Neglissar, (Euseb. Chron., L 5 ; 
p. 21 ;) Abydenus, NigUssar, (Armen. Euseb.,) or Neriglissar, (Euseb. 
Prop, Ev,t ix. 41 ;) Ptolemy, (Mag, SyrU., L s. c.,) Nerigasaolassar. 

NoTX XXXm., p. 138. 

The Babylonian vocalization somewhat modifies the word, which it 
read as in the Inscriptions as Rvbu-emffa, (See Sir H. Kawlinson's 
note in the author's Hm>dottu, vol. L p. 618, note'.) "With this the 

80» 
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Hebrew IM-jm^ Olp'^i} is identicd in aU its oontonantB ; and tliere 
can be no reaaonable doubt that it is the same tenn. Gkaenins lins 
translated the title as •< Chief of the Magi," (Lexicon, p. 388, S. T. ;) 
bat the Babylonian word which represents ttie Persian Magi in tlie 
Behiston Inscription bears no resemblance at all to the tmym gi tida 
title. Sir H. Rawlinson beUeres the signification to be " Chief Pkiest," 
but holds that there is no reference in it to Magism. 

NoTB XXXrV., p. 138. 

Abydenos has the form Nabannidochns, (ap. Enseb. Cknm L 10, 
p. 28,) with which may be con^ared the Naboandelns (probably to be 
read Naboandechus,) of Joaephus, {Ani. Jud. x. 11.) Berosns wrote 
Nabonnedus (Joseph. CmUr* Ap, L 20 ;) Herodotus, Labynetus, (i. 77. 
188.) The actual name seems to have been Nab/nhmakU in fipmitSr, 
Nahu-indvk in the Cushite Babylonian. 

NoTi XXXV. p. 139. 

So Joaephus, {Ani. Jud, L s. o. ;) Perisonius, (Orig. Bahyttm. p. 359 ;) 
Heeren, Mamml of Ancient Eiatory, p. 28, £. T. ; Des Vignoles, 
(Evorw, Tol. iL p. 610, et seqq. ; Clinton, F. F. toL ii. pp. 369-371 ; 
the auUior of UArt de ViHJi«r let Datee^ vol. iL p. 69 ; Winer, Real- 
wOrterbtieh ad toc. Bekhazsar ; Eitto, BibUoal C^ek/mdia ad toc 
eand. ; 3cc. 

Note XXXVI., p. 189. 

It has been almost universally concluded, by those who have regarded 
the book of Daniel as authentic, that the Belshazsar of that book must 
be identical with one or other of the native monarchs known firom 
Berosus and Abydenus to have occupied the throne between Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Cyrus. Each monarch has been preferred in his turn. 
Conringius, Bouhier, Larcher, Marshi^n, Hupfeld, Hftvemick, and 
others, have identified Belshazzar with Evil-Merodach ; Eusebius, 
Syncellus, and Hales, with Neriglissar; Jackson and Gatterer, with 
I^borosoarchod ; but the bulk of commentators and historians with 
Nabonadius. (See the last note.) In every case there was the same 
difficulty in explaining the diversity of name, as well as in reconciling 
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the historical fkcts recorded of the monarch preferred with what Scrip- 
ture teUa OS of BelshazsEar. On the whole, perhaps the hypotheda of 
Conringiua was the least objectionable. 

^NoTB XXXVn., p. 139, 
So De Wette, EinUUung, § 266 a, p. 345. 

NoTi XXXTUX, p. 139* 

This view WM maintained by Sir Isaac Newton. (See hi* Chrcmd* 
offff, pp. 323-330,) 

Note XXXIX., p. 139, 

Sir H, Eawlioflciii made this important diaeoYcry In the year lS54t 
from documents ot>tauu?d at l/vj?Aftr, the ancient Ur* (See Mr, IM* 
tua*B Chatdaa and Sutiimat cb. xii. pp, 132| 133 ; and compare thi» 
author'* Hwrodciut, roL L p. 626*) 

NoTB XL,, p, 140» 

Jehn, though ordinarily calkd ** the soti of Nnnahit'* waa really Ha 
grandson, (5 Kings is* 2*) Mcrrodach-Baladan, " Oie ton of BaUdan," 
according to Uaiahf (lexxix, 1,) is in the Inscriptions the Btm of Fa^na, 
Baladim was probftblyone of his more romob^ ancestotB^ In Matt. i. 1* 
our Blessed Lord is called " the Son of David, (who wa«) the boh of 
Abrabmn/* 

NoTB XLI„ p. 140. 

Such marriagea formed a p«rt of the state policy of the time, and 
were sought with the utmost aridity* When Zcdekiah*9 daughter*! 
were committed to Gcdaltjib, (Jcxeiq, xli. 10^) It was undoubtedly that 
ho might marry them, in ordtr (as Mr» F. Newman jastly obscrTea ') 
'* to establish for hia descendant*^ an bereditary clnim on Jew"i!th allegi- 
ance,** So Amasid marned a daughter of Psammetik m. ; ' and 
Atoasa was talten to wife both by the Pseudo-Smerdi* and by Darius, 
the ion of IIysta^cpe% (Herod, iii, (IS and S8.) On the same ground? 
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Herod the Great nuurried Mariamne. (See Joaeph. Dt Betl, Jtid. L 1S» 
( 3.) An additioxial reason for fuqiecting that such a marriage aa thmt 
■uggested in the text was actually contracted by Nabonadius, is to b« 
found in the £ftct, which may be regarded aa certain, that he adopted 
the name of Nebuchadnetxar anumg hi* own family names. That he 
had a son so caUed, is proved by the rise of two pretenders in the reign 
of Darius, who each proclaimed himself to be *< Nebuehadnenar, the 
ton of Nabonadius." {BeMithm Inter, CoL L Far. 16 ; and CoL iii. 
Par. 13.) 

NoTB XT.TT., p. 140. 

Syncellus, Chromogrofk. p. 438, B ; Apoc. Dan. ziiL ad fin. ; Jedt- 
ton, Cftronotoff, Antiq, toL L p. 416 ; Marshsm, Ctm. Chrm, p. 604» et 
teqq. ; Winer, RenlwOrterhueh ad too. Darius; ke. 

Note XLHI., p. 140. 

This was the ynew of Josephus, (Ant. Jnd, x. 11, { 4 ;) and from hhoa 
it has been adopted rery generally. 8ee Prideaux's Owwac rt on, lfcc.» 
▼ol. L p. 96 ; Haks's Anai^ of Chronotogy, vol. iL p. 608 ; Oflerhaut, 
SpieiUg, Hiti, Chron,, p. 265 ; Bertholdt, Exe. iMti Daniel, p. 483 ; Heng- 
ttenberg, AuihenHe dee Daniel^ { 48 ; Yon Lengerke, Dae Btich Daniel^ 
§ 92 ; Hooper's Pabnoni, pp. 278-283 ; and Kitto's BtbUeal Cyctopetdia^ 
ad TOc Dariue. But Xenophon is the sole authority for the existence 
of this personage ; and Herodotus may be quoted against his exist- 
ence, since he positiTely declares that Astyages ** had no male off- 
spring." (Herod, i. 109.) 

KoTB XUV., p. 140. 

By Larcher, {Hiroiote, Tol. TiL p. 176,) Conringhis, A/ieeremr. Ckron* 
c. 13,) and Bouhier, {Dieeertatume ewr Hirodoie, ch. iiL p. 29.) 

NoTi XLV., p. 140. 

Syncellus regarded Darius the Mede as at <mce identical willi Aaty»* 
get and Nabonadins. (Ckronoyrtytk, pp. 437, 438.) 
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Note XL^^.. p. HO- 

That Cj-ms placed Mcd« in situations of higti trust, )» evident from 
HL-rodotu^ (I. 15<5 «nd ir.2.) lie may thrruf^irc rorj' possibly have 
establUhedAsty.gc,,hia grandfather 0). 8. vic-ting .n]»byl.n, wh.re 
the latur mar have been kno«-n to the Jcw8 as Darius the M.dv. 1 li^ 
diversity of name U no real objection here ; for AstTages (A*d.h<,str* - 
Af.,l..M) U ..ot a name, but Oike PharnolO ^ till.. And if it bo ..id 
tlmt Darius the >Iide v>a* the .on of Atasueru, or Xerxes, lD""' »=■ '-) 
,hUe Astvagt^ was the son of fyasarcs. it m!iy b. answered th«t. ac- 
cording ti» one explauation. Cyaxivrcs i* equivalunt to AVi-l^or.*, or 
Km- \urxes. Th.rc is !,tm an objection in the Bfjc of Danus Med«4, 
,.ho''«a» only r.l n, B. C. i:.8, (IKm. v. 31.) Mherea. A..tynf,cs Ot ^vo^l-l 
.eem) mu.t have b.en 7-5 nt that time. (!*ee the autbor's lUroJolu., 
yol » pp. -il?. "8.) But a« the numberB depend here on the siuglL' 
auti>onty of Utrodotu-s, who>c knowledge of Jl.dian history ^vns not 
vcrv .Tuat. ptrhiip* they arc not ercatly entitled to consideration. 

If however, it be thought that, for tlii» or any other reason. Danup. 
Medu, cannot be A.-tyasos wc may r.^-ard hir, a. . Median noble, in- 
trusa-d hy Cyrus with tl,e governnunt of liabylon. Seripture mak.. 
it plain that his true p<»ition wan that of a Bubordlnate king, hoWiiig 
his crown of a superior. Darius the Mode, we are told, ^Dnn. v, 30.) 
oiook the ku,sdom"-«r.^=b? i??-that Ls, "aeeepit regnuin," 
(HuMorf. ad voc. ^Zp) •• received the kingdom at the kind of an- 
other." A.,d again we read in another plave. tDan. i^. 1,) that h. 
.. ™, n...l^ kivj over the realm of the Chalditan. ;" where Oie word 

,,s,.d is ^l:':n, the Itophil of ^r':. «!'-■• "t*^''1 ^^ **^''--'' " ^'^"^ '''"■*" 

Dand appoiiiu Solomon king, and whieh tlms means distinctly, ■' wa. 
appointed king by another." 

KoTF xi.vn., p. m. 

Uexod. i. 191 i Xen. /<i^.'»<. Cijr. vii. 5, { 1<J. 

Note Xl.vm., p. Ul. 
See the author's Uarodolui, vol. i. pp. 401-103. 
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NoTB XLDL, p. 141. 

ETen the tjiant CambjrBM, when he wiihed to marry his aster, be^ 
cause he was intending to do an unusual thing, called together the 
royal judges, and asked them if there wot any law which aUowed one 
who wished, to marry his sister. (Herod, iii. 81.) And Xerxes, when 
he had been entrapped, like Herod Antipas, into making a rash prom* 
ise, feels compelled to keep it, being restrained by the law, namely, that 
it it not aUowabU that one who makes a request at the time of a royal 
£aast should be denied. (Ibid. iz. 111.) 

NOTB L., p. 141. 

See De Wette, EifiXeitung, § 256 a, p. 345. Compare Mr. Parker^a 
Tranetation^ (toI. iL p. 490,) where it is suggested that the author has 
copied and exaggerated what Herodotus ascribes to Darius Hystaspis. 

KOTB U., p. 141. 

See Clinton's FatU Hellenici, yol. ii. p. 372 : •* The one hundred and 
twenty princes appointed by Darius (Dan. ti. 1) correspond to the one 
hundred and twenty-seven provinces of Ahasuerus, (Esth. L 1,) and to 
the enlarged extent of the empire." 

NoTB LH., p. 142. 

Nebuchadnezsar^s irst conquest of Judsea in the reign of Jehoiakim 
•^ which was the occasion on which Daniel became a captive (Dan. LI) 
— fell, as appears from the fragment of Berosus quoted in Note LXXXI. 
to Lecture IV., in his fiither's last year, which, according to Ptolemy's 
Canon, was B. C. 605. Nebuchadnezzar then reigned himself 43 years, 
Evil-Merodach, his son, reigned two years, Neriglissar three years and 
some months, Laborosoarchod three quarters of a year, Nabonadius 17 
years, and Darius the Mede one year. Consequently Daniel's prayer 
«• in the first year of Darius the Hede" (Dan. ix. 1-3) fell into the year 
B. C. 533, or 68 years after the first conquest of Judaea by Nebuchad- 
nezzar in B. C. 605. 
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&!% CluitunS F<(^ litUmikif ToL iL pp. 94MI-3(fA ; and lir. Hoopoi-'i 
PdJffuMii, p. 390, 

N«>TB OVm p. l«* 

lu Daniel's prophecy of the weeks, we hATe (I tbink) the tenn of 

serciitj jcara used first (Dan. Ix. 24) a^ » irouud number, and ftfUr^ 
^(u-(ta ^plained >— accuracy bemg of ettpedal kupcirtarice m this proph* 
ecy— tts 684 iN'eek*, (ibid. 25-27,) la Esekiel, the forty years' desoia- 
tion of Egypt (E«, 3cxix. 11-13) can scarcely be understood to extend 
really to the full term. Prophecy is, as Bacon says, «* a kind of histo- 
riograpby ; " but it does not ordinarily affect the minutenesa and strict 
accuracy of human hisbory, 

NoTB LV., p. la, 

EinteUtmff, j 1&6, IflV* pp, 26^26^, It is obvious that the mscrtion 
of documents, such as the proclamatign of Cyrus, (Ez. i. 24,) the Hal of 
those who eame np -with Zerubbabel, (tb, li. 3-67 ; Neh, Tiii. 7-69 ;) 
the letters of the Samaritans, the Jews, the Persian kiogs, (ib. ir. IU22» 
&c.,) and the like, does not in the slightest degree a^ect the unity and 
integrity of the workj. But Be Wette does not appear to lee tfua* 
(J 196 a, p. 2600 

NoTB LTI.t p* 143. 

Th« number of generations ttom Joshua (o Juddua, whioh is six,. 
(Neh, lii. 10-12,) should cover a space of about 200 year?. This 
would bring Jsddua to the latter half of the fourth century li. C\ Ex- 
actly at this time there lived the well-knowTi high priest Jaddua^ 
who receiTed Alexander at Jerusalem, and showed hira the prophecies 
of DonieL (Jo'seph. Ant. Jttd, xi* 8,) At this time too there was a 
Darlua (Darius Codomannu*) upon the Peraiim throne, as noted in 
v^se 22, The Jaddua of Nehcmiah must therefore be regarded as th» 
contemporary of Alexander, 

Havemick alhiws tliif^, but EtiH think* that Nchcmiah may have writ- 
ten the whole book, eince he may hsve lived to the time of Jaddua I 
But M Nchcmiah was old enough to he sent on on biportant mission in 
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B. C. 445, (Nell. iL 1-8,) be would bare been conaidenblj aboire m 
bundred before Jaddua ctn bsre been priest, and 180 or 140 befbre the 
aooetaion of Codomannni. 

NoTB LYIL, p. 144. 

Eigbt Dukes or Kingn are mentioned in Genesis xxxri. 31-39, as 
baying reigned orer Edom, ** before there reiyned any king in Israel,** 
This last daose must bare been written after tbe time of Sanl, tbe first 
Israelite king ; and it baa commonly been regarded as an interpolation. 
(Orares's Leeiuree on the Peniateneh, toL i. p. 346 ; Home, Introdme^ 
Hon^ Tol. L p. 04 ; ftc) But tiie real interpolation seems to be from 
Terse 31 to Terse 39 indusiTe. Tbese kings, wboae reigns are likely to 
bare corered a space of 200 years, nmet come down later tban Moses, 
and probably reacb nearly to tbe time of SanL Tbe wbole passage 
seems to bsTe been transferred ftx>m 1 Cbr. 1. 43-M. 

In 1 Cbronides in. 17-S4, tbe genealogy of tbe descendants of 
Jecboniab is carried on for nine generations, (Jecboniab, P^daiab, 
Zembbabel, Hananiab, Sbekaniah, Sbemaiab, Neariab, Elioenai, and 
Hodaiab,) wbo must Kstc occupiA a period not mucb short of three 
centuries. As Jecboniab came to the throne in B. C. 897, this portion 
of Chronicles can scarcely haye been written before B. C. 300. See De 
Wette, Emieitungt { 189, p. 242, whose argument here appears to be 
aound. He remarks, tbiit the occurrence of a Sbemaiab, the son of 
fibekaniab, among the cont^poraries of Ndiemiah, (Neb. iiL 29,) con- 
firms the calculation, and indicates that the genealogy is consecutiTe. 

Note LYIII., p. 144. 

De Wette in one place admits that Ezra may hare written a chapter 
(ch« z.) in which the third person is used, but pronounces agunst bis 
baring written tbe opening passage of cb. rii., (verses 1-10,) chiefly on 
this ground. (^Einleittmff, { 196 a, p. 261.) Bertholdt and Zunz go 
fitfther, and deny that Ezra can have written ch. x. Professor Stuart 
concludes, chiefly on account of the alternation of persons, that ** some 
one of Ezra's friends, probably jof the prophetic order, compiled the 
book from various documents, ** among which were some written by 
Ena himseU {Defence of the Old Tettament Canon, { 6, p. 148.) 
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The third person is used through the ftret six chftpters of DaiLii?lt ind 
nt the opemug of the aeyenlh* The tirat then takes its place to the end 
of ch« be. The third recurs in the first verse of cb, x. ; i^tei whkh the 
first is used umnteniiptedly, 

NoTB IX„ p. 144, 

Thueydides begins his history in th« third person* (1» I. ;) but chAn^^ 
to the first after a few chapters, {I 20-22.) Further ou, in book iv., 
he resumes the third, ch»* 10 1- 106.) In book v. ch, 26i he begins in 
the third, but rujos ou mw the first, which be again us^ in book liii. 
ch.97, 

Non 1:0., p. 144. 

See Sir B- RawHiisoo's Mumt^tr m$ lA« Pflrfton Cmmfijfm bw^npHonw^ 

vol. i. pp, 37s, 2g6, 237, 293, 293, 334, 3^7, fa:« 

NotB Lxn., p. un. 

The *♦ first ye»r rf Cjrtis,** (Ee. i, 1,) hj- which we must understand 
his £rst ye&r m Ba&yhn, was B^ C. £38* The aerenth jbax of Atti^ 
xerxesi when Exrv took the direction of affiurs at Jerusalem, (ih, vii. @,) 
was B, a 459 or 458, (See CUnton'a r«f* HfUmici, vol, li, p, 378*) 

NoTK LSni*, p* 145. 
See ftbofe, Lecta» L page 39, and compare p, 244, Note XLVIH, 

KoT» LXIT*, p, 14«. 

De Wett«, EinkOw^t } IDS *, p- 260 1 roL ii, p* 324, Parker's 
Translntion ; Stuart, Defme* rf M* Canan^ { fl, p, 143 i Home, intr^ 
du^ion^ TOL T* pp* 64* 64. 

K&Tm 1X7*, p* 145, 

See L^ituze IV^ p, 104- _ 
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NoTi LXVI., p. lis. 
8oe Lectnn L« pp. S4, 85 ; tnd p. 241, Note XXXIV. 

NoTB LXVIL, p. 145. 

•« Die Erialdimg,'' nys De Wette, «« bestebt siu eiiier BeUie gesdxic^ 
Ucher Schweirigkeiteii nnd Unwahrschem-Hchkeiten, nnd enthtlt mehrexv 
Yentoase gegen die Ftenischen Sitten.** (EmieUm^, { 198 a, p. 2M.) 

NoTB IJLYni., p. 145. 

CBder, FVeim UnUrwehwngm kher d. J&mom de$ AU, Tui., p. 12, et 
•eqq. ; Michaelii, OrimU, BibUotMk, toL iL p. 85, et leqq. ; Cozrodi, 
JMeuekt, d. OmehieM, d, jMd. Kamomt^ toL L p. 66, et aeqq. ; and 
Bertiioldt, BiMoriseh'KntiKke EitUeihmff m MMatf. ktmom. wmd apokr. 
SeMftm d. AH, %md Nemen Tntaments, p. 2425. 

NoTB LXIX., p. 145. 

See CarpzoVi Introdmetio, xx. { 6, pp. 865, 866, where he shows that 
the Jews place the Book of Esther on a par with the P^tateuch, and 
abore all the rest of Scripture. 

NoTB LXX, p. 146. 

Even De Wette allows it to be <« incontestable (mtttrmH^) that tike 
feast of Purim originated in Persia, and was occasioned by an erent 
similar to that related in Esther." (EvMttmg, { 198 b, p. 267 ; toI. ii. 
p. 839, Parker's Translation.) Stuart says Tcry forcibly— "The fact 
that the feast of Purim has come down to us fh>m time abnost im- 
memorial, proves as certainly that the main erents related in the Book 
of Esther happened, as the declaration of independence and the cel- 
ebration of the fourth of July prove that we (Americans) separated 
firom Great Britain, and became an independent nation.** {Hi$tory m%d 
l)efence of th$ O, T, Canon, } 21, p. 308.) 

Note LXXI., p. 146. 

It is remarkable that the name of God is not once mentioned in 
Esther. The only religious ideas introduced with any distiilctness are 
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the efficacy of a national humiliation, (Esth. It. 1-8,) the eertaintj that 
punishment will OTertake the wicked, (ib. Terse 14,) and a feeling of 
confidence that Igrael will not be forsaken, (ibid.) Yarioos reaiona 
haTe been giTen for this reticence, (CarpzoT, Introduet. p. 369 ; Bamn- 
garten, De Fide Ub. Ettheru^ p. 68; Home, Introduction, Tol. t. 
p. 69, &c. ;) but they are conjectural, and so uncertain. One thing 
only is clear, that if a Jew in later timet had wished to palm upon his 
countrymen, as an ancient and authentic narratiTe, a work which he 
had composed himself; he would haTe taken care not to raise suspicion 
against his work by such an omission. (See the remarks of Pro£»sor 
Stuart, Defence of the Canon, p. 311.) 

Note LXXH., p. 146. 

The grounds upon which the historical character of the Book of 
Esther is questioned, are principally the following :—(!.) The Persian 
king intended by Ahasuerus seems to be Xerxes. As Esther cannot be 
identified with Amestris, the daughter of Otanes, who really ruled 
Xerxes, the whole story of her being made queen, and of her great 
power and influence, becomes impossible. (2.) Mordecai, haTing been 
carried into captivity with Jechoniah, (in B. C. 688,) must have been 
120 years old in Xerxes' twelfth year, (B. C. 474,) and Esther must 
haTe been •< a' superannuated beauty." (3.) A Pendan king would 
never haTe iuTited his queen to a carousaL (4.) The honors paid to 
Mordecai are excessiTe. (5.) The marriage with a Jewess is impossi- 
ble, since the queens were taken exdusiTely from the fiunilies of the 
fCTen conspirators. (6.) Esther's concealment of her Jewish descent, 
and Haman's ignorance of her relationship to Mordecai, are highly 
improbable. (7.) The two murderous decrees, the long notice giTen, 
and the tameness ascribed to both Jews and Persians, are incredible. 
(8.) The massacre of more than 75,000 Persians by the Jews in a day, 
without the loss (so fiir as appears) of a man, transcends belief, and is 
an CTent of such a nature that <* no amount of historical eTidence would 
render it credible." (See Mr. Parker's additions to De Wette, toI. iL 
pp. 340-345.) It is plain that none of these objections are of Tery 
great weight. The first, second, and last are met and refuted in the 
text. To the third it is enough to answer, in De Wette's own words, 
(Einkitung, { 198 a, p. 267, that such an iuTitation is •* possible on 
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aceormt of iStm adTaadag eorrnptum in Xerzeif time, and throTig:h the 
folly of Xerxes himtelfL'' To the fourth we may rei^y, diat the boson, 
being analogous (as De Wetta obserres) to those paid to Joseph* are 
thereby shown to be not greater than under some circvmstancea were 
assigned to benefactors by Eastern monarchs. Nor would any ooe 
arquainted with the East make the oljection. The fifth objectioiL is 
met by observing, that when Cambyses wished to marry his sister, 
M-hich was as much against the law as marrying a Jewess, and con- 
sulted the royal judges on tiie point, they told him, that there was no 
law, so far as they knew, which allowed a man to marry his sister, but 
that there was a law to this effect, that the Persian king miffht do ^hai 
he pleased* The sixth objection scarcely needs a reply, for its answer is 
contained in the preceding objection. If it was contrary to Persian 
law that the king should marry a Jewess, the foct of Esther^s national* 
ity would be sure to be studiously concealed. Finally, to the serenth 
objection we may answer, that the murderous tenor of the decrees is 
credible (as De Wette confesses) on account of the « base character and 
disposition of Xerxes " — that the length of notice in the flnt instance 
was the consequence of Haman*8 superstition, while the loigth of the 
notice in the second instance followed necessarily iqKm the first — and 
that no ** tameness ** is proved by the mere ulenoe of Scripture as to 
the number of Jews who fell in the struggle. **The author of the 
book,'* as Professor Stuart obsenres, « is wholly intent upon the tio- 
tory and the deUyeranoe of the Jews. The result of the encounter ha 
relates, vis., the great loss and humiliation c^ Persian enemies. But 
how much it cost to achiere this victory he does not relate. . . . We 
ean scarcely doubt that many Jews were killed or wounded." (i7Mtory 
tmd Defence of the O. 7. Cemon, § 21, pp. 809, 810.) 

NoTB LXXm., p. 146. 
CarpzoT, IfUroductio^ c xx. { 4, pp. 360, 361. 

NoTB LXXIY., p. 146. 

CarpsoT, { 6, pp. 368, 369. This was probably the ground of La* 
ther's objections to the Canonicity of Esther. (De Servo ArUtrio^ p. 
118, et alibi.) It may also hare caused the omission of Esther from 
some lists of the canonical books in the fothers. (Athanas. Ep. FdstdU^ 
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tdL i. p. 963 ; Synopt. S. S.^ yol, iL p, 128 ; Melito ap. Bnsob. HUt* 
Eed.f i^, 26, &c. In recent limea Ihe objection ha* not been much 
prc:sacd- 

NoTB LXXT.p p. 148. 

Sl^g Sir IT. Rawliiifioa's Memoir on the FerHOfi Ctaietform In^criptiotis, 
\oL i. pp. 197-200, 273, 274, 280, 28S, 291, 299, 320» 324, 327, 330, 
335, 33S, and 342* 

Note LXXYI., p. 148. 

Ibid,, pp. 285, 291, 319, 323, &c. 

Note LXSYII., p. US. 

Ewnld. GeKMcAU d. Voik^ limtl, itoL iii. part iL p. 118 j Winer, 
BffabtQffsrbuch^ ad tocc. AAaiuantt and ArtachKhotchta ; Kitto, -Bt6- 
fical C^clapivdia^ vol, i, pp, 98 lUid 229, Slc. 

Kc^Ti i^xym., p. H8, 

The Pgcndo-Smerdis &eein»to have btxm known by several namefl- 
Af^^^oTdiJlg td Dariu-s, ^Be/tut* Inscr.f col. i. pai* 11 J his true name was 
Gomatebs, {GaitmatQ^} and he gaTB himself out for Smerdis^ {Bardiy^.) 
Aecotding to Justin, (i, 9, } 9») he waa called Oropastf^. Aa Arta- 
xerxcs meana " Great King, Great WarriaT,*' (see the author'e JferodoiuM, 
vol. ill. p. 552,) it may perhaps have been in common uio as an epithet 
of any Persian monarch. The application to Camby^cs of the namo 
Ahasucnis (^a Xerxes) i« still more cxirious. Camby?W3 was known 
as, Kt^mbath in Egypt, Kahujii/a in Persia, Kaji/Jttff^s in Greece^ It is cer- 
tainly Ycry remaa-kiible that the Jewa ahotUd oidy know him as Xencea,. 
Perhaps the theory of Mr. Ilowes (Pictoriai Bibfe, ad loc.) with respect 
to tlie Aliasiicrus of Ezra iv. 6, ym.^ that Xerxes is intended, might be 
adopted, without the adoption of hi^ view that the Aitaxerxca of the 
next verse b Artaxerxea Longimiinus, The author may go on in verse 
6 to a fact subsequent to the time of BaHu^, "whom ho ha« tncntioned 
in versse 5, and then return in ver^e 7 to a time anterior to Darius. 
But Hr, Howea*fl view of the Aitajwrsea of vcr^ 7 la incompatibhf 
witb the n^xHt of verses 23 and 24, 

31* 
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KoTB T.TCXrX., p. 148. 

The mgns are in each cue four — CyniB, C amb yie a, Smerdis I3ie 
Mage, Darios Hjrita^ii, in profime historj— Cyma, Ahaanpros, Ar- 
taxerzes, Darius, in Exra. The harmony of the dironologj is beat 
aeen from ZechariaK That prophet implies that 70 years were not 
completed from the destruction of Jerusalem in the second year of 
Darius, (Zech. L 7 and 12 ;) but that they were completed two yeazs 
later, in the fourth year of that prince, (ib. yii. 5.) He therefore, it 
would seem, placed the completion in Darius's 3d or 4th year ; L e. 
in B. C. 619 or 618. Taking the latter date, and counting back by the 
years of the Astronomical Canon, we find tiie first of the seyeiity 
years to fidl into B. C. 687. Now this appears by the same Canon to 
have been the 18th of Nebuchadnezzar, which was the exact year of 
the destruction of Jerusalem, (Jer. lii. 29.)> Thus the two chronolo- 
giea harmonize exadfy* 

Note LXXX., p. 149. 

See the BMsttm hueript., col. i. par. 14. 

Non LXXXI., p. 149. 
BMtt, Imer.^ 1. s. o. 

NoTB LXXXn., p. 160, 

The length of the Persian kings* reigns from the time of Darius 
Hystaspis to that of Darius Nothus is fixed beyond the possibility of 
doubt. Besides the Greek contemporary notices, which would form a 
▼ery ftai basis for an exact chronology, we have the consentient testi- 
mony on the point of Babylonian and Egyptian tradition, preserved to 
us in the Astronomical Canon and in Iblanetho, as reported by Euse- 
bius. From both it appears, that from the sixth year of Darius to the 
aerenth of Artaxerxes (Longimaniu) was a period of 68 years. 

1 In 2 Kings xxr, 8, we find the nhnUattk je*r mentioned m that of the doeCrnetioo, 
infte«d of the eighteenth. I bellere the cause of this difference t^ be, that eome reck- 
oned the reign of Nehnchadneuar to hare eommenoed In B. 0. 006— the last year of 
Nabopolaaear— when Nebnchadneasar oame Into PAlestiaa at bis fiiitbot's r epree m 
tative, defeated Neeho, and made Jehoiakim tribntary. (See Lecture IT^ Note LXXXI.) 
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Note LXXXHX,, p. loO. 

GTily diifrrs from K/i^tfififfarsha hj Ihf adoprion of the prostbttie si, 
^hicli thL ILliri ws invnrLuhly placid before the Persian A7*jA| and tht! 
i-ubistitutlon of ^ fnr «, it tdmmon dialt(.»tic TariiUion. GewniuSp 
IThcsfitiitift yol* i. p. 7i>, ) and \S'ijvcr {HealwOfierbiicA, ed rot:, .^Afu- 
u^ms) Rtimit the idb'ntity of the wortis. 

NnTK LXXXIV., p, laO, 

The C0Ti<ihiiction af Esther iL fl, fi, b anihi^o^?i* Ti\f v-OTd 
»MvliQ>" ("ir^O at the cnmmcni.'pmeht of vor-sG 6, imiy refer cither tn 
^lordecai, the cAif/' sulijitjt of the nnrrativc, or to KU\ the kt$i indi- 
vidufll mnitiouod in vLTtit; 5. If KLsh waa riuried off by Xrbuchad- 
seKzar about D. C, fi^7, we fibnitld expect tn find hU ^tvat gtund&OM 
living in B. C. 13a— I6ij, four gcncratioaa or 130 yoars aftcrwiu-di. 

Nqte LXXXY., p> 15 U 
See Herod, viip 19, 20, 

Note LXXXXT., p, 151. 
Ibid^ix, 108, 

Nptri LXXX\T1., p. 151, 

Dc Wcttc, Einleiiwif;, § U^8 a, p, 207 i toL ii, p. 337, rorkcr'n 
Translation, 

Note LXXXVIIL, p. 151, 

Amestn!* was thsi dnugbter of OtaiiO^, afcordini; to IfE^rodotus^ 
(vii. Gl ;) aceording to Ctmas, nf Onoplin*!, "r Annphc^i, (/Tjch /Vr^.^ 
J 20.) It has been maintamed, that she ^vaa Et^ther by Scaliget and 
Jahn J but, besides other objection 5, the character of Amestri^ makca 
this very improlmble, (Seti Herod. tU* Hi; bt* 112; Cte^** Ejne* 
rm„ } 4(M3.) 
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NoTB LXXXIX., p. 152. 

EinUUtrng^ { 1^ » P* 2^- '^^ following points of exact knowledge 
are noted by De Wette*i TransUtor (toL iL p. 346) more distiiictlj 
t ^iiti by De Wette himself: — 1. The uncbangeableness of the ro3rBl 
edicts ; 2. The prohibition of all approach to the king without permis- 
sion ; 3. The manner of publishing decrees ; 4. The employment of 
eunuchs in the seraglio ; 6. The absence of women at banquets ; 6. The 
iise of lots in divination ; and, 7. The sealing of decrees with the royal 
signet. (Compare Herod, iii. 128.) To these may be added, 1. The 
general character of the Persian palaces, (i. 5, 6 ; compare Loftos's 
ChaUma and Stmono, pp. 373-375 ;) 2. The system of posts, (yiiL 10 ; 
Herod. viiL 98 ;) 3. The law that each wife should go in to the king im 
h&rtum^ (ii. 12 ; Herod, iii. 69 ;) 4. The entry in •• the book of records ^ 
of the names and acts of royal benefectors, (ii. 23 ; tI. 1, 2 ; Herod. Tii. 
194 ; Tiii. 85, 90, &c. ;) and, 5. The principle that all such persons had 
a right to a reward, (vi. 3 ; Herod. iiL 140 ; viiL 85 ; ix. 107.) 

NoTB XC, p. 152. 
Herod, iii. 79 ; Ctes. Exe. Pen., } 15. 

NoTB Xd., p. 152. 

Some writers hare supposed that the Artazerzes who befriended 2zra 
was really Xerxes. So Josephus, (Ant, Jud, xi. 5 ;) who is followed by 
J. D. Michaelis, (ad loc.,) Jahn, (Einleittmg, rol. ii. p. 276,) and others. 
But there seems to be no good reason for supposing him to have been a 
different person from the Artaxerxes of Nehemiah, who is allowed on 
all hands to be Longimanus. (See the article on Artaxerxes in 
Kitto's Biblical Cyclop(Btlia, where the question is ably argued.) That 
the Artaxerxes of Nehemiah is Longimanus, appears from the length 
of his reign, (Neh. v. 14,) combined with the fSewit that he was contem- 
porary with the grandsons or great-grandsons of those who were con- 
temporary with Cyrus.' 

1 T^e length of his reign, 32 jean at the least, shows him to hare been either Lon- 
gimanus or Mnemoo. But as Elixishib, the grandson of Jeshua, who went from Babylon 
as high-priest In the first year of Cjnis, (B. 0. 638,) is still alive in the 33d year of Nehe- 
iniah*s Artaxerxes. (Neh. xiU. 6, 7.) It seems quite impomible that he can be Mnemcn, 
trboM C2i)d year was B. C. 874. (See the anthor's H$rodotu*f rol. \r. pp. 2 '-0, 9 M . not-^ ".) 
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KoTB XCn.» p. 152. 
CtesiM «p. Phot BibUoehee., pp. 115-124. 

Note XCHI,, p. 153. 

On tlie non-liktone^l ctvaractcr of the Book oi Juditii* no tbo 
auUior'A Bftodoiutj voL i* p* 245 ^ note ** 



LEOTUBE VI. 

K<3TB I., p. ISS. 

On the diffpTCTit Tiewa etitertnincd aa to tlie exflet year of oiu Lord'ii 
birth, pee Obhausen'a BihlUchfr C^mmentat^ toL ii* pp, 613-622 ; vol. 
lY. pp* 334-337f E, T.* On the te^timonieB which determine the death 
of Ilerod the Great to the year of Rome 750, me Clinton's FoMti //d'- 
imtci, Yot* iii* pp* 2H Wid 265, The Nutivitf thus Mh ai tes^i ttt 
mritf as A. U» C, 749, and the vijiion of Ztichnri^h as e*rly «y A, tJ, C. 
7iS, Some importaxit iLstrcrnooiical reasons are anslgnc^d by Dpau 
Alford (yiyifif rew^dwimf, toI. i, p. 7) for believing that the actual year 
of the Nativity was A. U. C. 747, or tffrm ycftrs before the Oirifitian era* 

The termination of the history of the Act« has also heen vanounly 
placed, io A. D. 53, 59, SI, 62, 63. 64* and 65. (See Otshauscn, 1, a. e.> 
I prefer the phorter reckoninfr on the grounds stated by Dr, Burton. 
ifie^le^adical UUtor^ of ih€ FtfH Thre9 Ceninries, voL i. pp. 277, 278.) 

KoTB n,p p. 157, 
See Lecture II., p. 51. 

NoTB m., p, 157. 
StmiiM, Lehm /em, { 13 ; p. 56, E* T, 

) C&mmfwimy vm th* a^tptlB and tAt JS^^ hf Smiuiin Otihstutti, 1>. D, Tmiuda|#d 
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Not* rV., p. 168. 
Btraimy LAm J^tu, 1. s. c. 

NoTB v., p. 168. 
Ibid. { 1^ ; P- 8^ ^ I"* 

NoTB YI., p. 168. 
Ibid, i 13 ; p. 66, E. T. 

KoTB Yn., p. 168. 
Ibid. L's. 0. ; pp. 62, 68, E. T. 

NoTB Vm., p. 169. 

In the Syriae Version of Matthew, which is nndonbtedlj yery old* 
and which some regard as of nearly equal authority with the Greek 
Gospel,* the title runs, •• The Gospel, the Preaching of Matthew." The 
Persian has, " The Gospel of Matthew ; " and the Arabic, •• The Gos- 
pel of Saint Matthew the Apostle, which he wrote in Hebrew by the in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit." (See Home's IntroductUm^ toL i. pp. 
260, 261.) 

Note IX., p. 169. 

Herodotus, for example, is quoted but by one author (Ctesias) with- 
in this period, (B. C. 460-360.) In the next century (B. C. 360-260) 
he is also quoted by one author, Aristotle ; in the century foUowin;; 
(B. C. 260-160) he is not quoted at all ; in the fourth century, he for 
the first time musters two witnesses, Scymnus Chius and Cicero ; ' it is 
not till the fifth century from the time of his writing his history, that 
he is largely and commonly cited by writers of the day. (See Mr. 
Isaac Taylor's recent work on the TranamuHon of Ancient Books to 

1 P«e Dr. Cnreton*s recent work, JUwt*iu» qf a verf Aneunt Reeeiuion qf tkt famr 
Otfd* in SffriaCy London, 185S. 

* PoBidonioi should pcrhapi be added ai a third witness belonging to this period. He 
quoted Herodotus, not Tery correctly, In his Treatise oonoeming the Ocean. (JV. iSsC 
Or., Tol. iU. p. 979.) 
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Modem Timea, pp. 295-299.) The first distinct quotation * of Thn« 
oydides seems to be that by Hennippus, FVafftn, Biat. Gr,, vol. iil. p. 48, 
Fr. 54,) who lived about B. C. 200, nearly two centuries after him. 
Poddonius, writing about B. G. 75, first quotes Polybius, who wrote 
about B. C. 150. Livy is, I believe, only quoted by Quinctilian among 
writers of the century following him ; Tacitus, though mentioned as a 
writer by the younger Pliny, is first cited — nearly a cintury after his 
dizath — by TertuUian. K the reader -wiil cast his eye over the ** Testi- 
monies/' Hii they are called, prefixed to mo^t old edition a of the clasaicst 
he will easily convince himficlf of the general truth of ilie asscrrtioa 
upon which I have ventured in the tejct. The argument is one ad- 
vanced, but -without proof, by Paley* (Eridowar, Part 1. ch. 10 ; p, 
1040 

Note X„ p, 160, 

Stiauas, labm Jmi, { 13 ; p. 56, E. T. . _ 

Note XI,, p. 160, 

See Lecture n., pp, 51-56 ; and Note VIll* on Lecture T., pp» 3461^ 
347. 

Note SH-, p. 161, 

Bee Home's Mroditetkm, voL t. p, 113; Kitto» SibUeal Cyekpttdia^ 

Tolp i3> p. 582, 

NoTB Xm», p. 161, 

S^ Grabe^ Spicil^ium Patrtcm^ yoh ii, p. 22B [ Peatsan. Vituk^jim 
Iffnatmn*, Pars i. c, 5 ; Burton, Eixle^iattica^ HUHmy, vol. ii. pp. 2ft, 
30 \ and p. 152. 

NoTB XIV., p. 161, 

CifmtitMtianes Apo&tolicir, t\. 16 i Ircnii?tis» sfdv. Hares, u 20 ; &c. 

NaT! XV., p. 162. 

Strauss, -M™ Jem, § 13 ; pp. 62, 63 ; E, T. Some writers hare main* 
tained that the eitpreftsLoii, ** according to Matthew,*' is exactly equil^- 
alent to the gcniti'fe of Matthew, (See Ilome'a ItiiroductisH^ vol. v- p. 

^ Cmtippuj flllgdtd tu thu flwt thai tUvn wpt* wo sp«-diP( in the iMt limk. ftt^f thikt 
thfi it€tk WRfl }ett qnllttlifilinl ; Itut hr <1M iLot (w tkr u *# lemjv) loAkt* ^nf auoUUvUt 
{Fr, BitL Or., t^L It. t>. "Ah) 
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260.) Olthftusen obtenres more oorrectlj, tluit die expnadtm is mm* 
bignous. It mkj mark actual and complete aaHionhip, as in the pas- 
sage quoted firom 2 Maccab. in ib» text ; or it may mean editorshiis as 
in the pbzase •< Homer according to Axistarchns." The mianimous testi- 
mony of the early Christian writers proves that, as filled to the 
Gospels, it was uwd iiTthe former sense. If it be asked why the 
simple genitiTs^ras not used, Olihansen. replies, (rightly, as it seems to 
me,) because the Gospel was known as «the Gospel of Jesus Christ.** 
Piety, therefore, mads the use of sudi phrases as ** Go^psl of Matthew,** 
««Go^ of Mark,** «• fanposiihle.** {Bibksehsr Commmtat^ Binlmhm^ 
{ 4 i p. 11, note.) 

KoTE XVI., p. 162. 

Faustus, die Manichgan, did indeed attempt to prore that the first 
Gospel was not the woriL of St. Matthew ; but, 1. He wrote hUe in the 
fourth century ; and, 2. It seems that he could find no flaw in tibe ex- 
ternal eridence, since he based his conclusion on an internal difficulty 
— the use of the third instead of the first person by the 8iq»posed 
writer, (Matt. ix. 9.) Bichhom, haying Tcntured on the aiscrtion, that 
«< many ancient writers of the Church doubted the genuineness of many 
parts of our Gk>8pels,'' is only able to adduce in proof of it this iTi^timi^ft 
fA Faustus. (See his EmieUung in dot N* Tett,, toL L p. 146.) 

NoTB XVH., p. 162. 

Irensus sayB~«Now Matthew published Ids treatise on the Gos- 
pel among the Hebrews, in their own dialect, whUe* Peter and Paul 
were preaching in Rome, and founding the church there. But after 
th^ death, Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, also wrote 
down what Peter had preached, and deliyercd it to us. And Lxike 
also, the follower of Paul, wrote out in a book the Gospel which was 
preached by that Apostle. Afterwards John, the disciple of the Lord, 
who also leaned upon his breast, — he too published a Gbspel, while he 
was liring at Ephesus in Asia." {Adven, Hares.t ui 1.) And again, — 
••These things are in accordance with the Gospels, in which Christ is 
ensh ri n e d. Iter that of John relates his princely birth and glorious 
lineage from the Father, saying, <In the beginning was the Word,* &c. 
And that of Luke, as being more of a sacerdotal character, begins with 
the priest Za ch a ri as, burning incense to God. . . . Matthew dedarea 
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his human birth, nying, <The book of the generation of Jeeos Chri«tt' 
&c. Mark, as partaking more of the prophetic spirit, begins by say- 
ing, <The beginning of the Gospel of JesuB Christ,' &c/' (Ibid. iii. 11, 

Clcraent— "The digest of the cautenta of the Gospels eJiould be pn*- 
ceded by an account uf thdr oiigin* The Gospel of Mark hud it^ origin 
in this way ; \Mien Pt't«r was preaching the word publicly in Rome, 
and proflaimbg the gospel under the inspiration of tlie Bpirit, mimy 
of thoiio who heard him besought Mmk, as having h^n his follower 
for a liiiig time, and as having in remerabnuicc what he had heard, to 
•write out the thing* spoken by Peti^r, Having ihofl compo^^d a Gospel^ 
he (jave it to those who had req*ie&ted it, WTiL'n Peter knew this, be 
neither strictly forbade nor positively approvtd- But John, the lajt 
on»', perceiving that what related to the outward had been exhibited in 
the (other) Gospels, in con^pliance with the solidtations of his feieada, 
ftiid under the promptings of the Divine Spirit, wrote a spiiitual 
Gospel," (Ap, Euseb. IIimU BccUa. vi* li.) 

TertuUian writes — "In fine, if it is evident that what it* raost 
•«icitmt i:^^ ttu^tt thai what i^ &om th€ beginning ia most aneienti 
and ibat what is fi'om the Apostles is &om the beginning, then 
it w^ill be equally eridentt that what has been sanctioned am&n^ tka 
churcheA of the Apottlet is handed down &om the Apoi^tlca. l^t us 84N? 
what milk the Corinthians imbibed &om Paul ; according to what 
rule were the Galatians corrected ; what did ttie FhHippians read, 
the ThesMvloniaaa, the Ephedans; what do the nearer Romans «iy, 
to whom both Peter and Paul left a goapql sealed with their blood, 
"We have also churchea that were under the tuition of John* » , * I say 
therefore t3mt among the*^e, — I do not mean the Apoatalical rhureht* 
merely, but ^mtmg alt which are united with them in saeramental eom- 
munion, — thia Go«pel of Luke, which we regard with the highest rcT- 
erence, has been reeeived trom the time when it was first published, 
p . . 7%e tame axtthonty af tlw Apoatolical chttnh^^ sttpptfrU oiio Me 
0tAer Go^peU which we have received from them, and which we esteem 
just as they esitecm them ; I mean those &t John and Matthew ; tiiat 
also which ilark published we may be allowed to call Peter'a, for 
Mark was his mterpreter. Indeed Luke*» digest also is eommonly 
ascribed to Paul* Por what the disciples publish ift regarded as com- 
lug &om the master*'* {Ad^* Mmreiim.r it. 6.) 
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Origen — *' I learned firom tradition about tbe fom Oospeb, 
abme are indupnUMt in the chwreh of Ood wider ike whole > 
how that first Matthew, who was originally a tax-gatherer, but after- 
wards an apostle of Jesus Christ, published his, composed in the He- 
brew language, for those who had believed from among the Jews ; and 
secondly, Mark, writing it according to Peter's dictation ; and thirdly, 
Luke, the Gospel which was praised by Paul, composing it fin- the 
conrerts from the Gentiles ; and to crown all, that according to John.** 
(Ap. Euseb. Hitt. Eeelee., ▼! 25.) 

Of course these passages do not form a hundred^ part of the testi- 
mony borne by these writers to the authority of the fi>ur Gospels. Tbej 
use them with the same frequency and deference as modem divines. 
They appeal to them alone in proof of doctrine, making the most 
marked difference between them and such apocryphal "lives of 
Christ" as they mention. The student will find this portion of the 
Christian evidences drawn out most fully by Lardner, in his great 
work on the Credibility of the OoepH History, vol. i. pp. 283, et seqq. 
▲ good selection from the evidence is made by Mr. Norton, { O e man o' 
ne$s of the GotpeU, vol. L pp. 83-106.) Paley's Synopsis also desenraa 
the attention of the student. {Evideneee, part L ch. 10, { 1.) 

• NoTB XVra., p. 162. 

Justin's ordinary expression is *< the Memoire of the Apostles, (ri 
Ant^vim^vshnara rdv i9o9T6Xm¥ ;) but in one place he identifies these Me- 
moirs with the Gospels by adding, a ttmUtrmi nayyiltmf "which are 
called Gospels." {Apol., i. p. 83, B.) He appears to prefer the former 
term in addressing the heathen, as more classical. In his Dialogue 
with Trypho he sometimes uses the term tUyYiliok simply. (Operet, 
p. 196, D.) These Memoirs, or Gospels, he says, were composed •• by 
the Apostles of Christ and their companions," (** the memoirs, I mean 
those which were composed by his Apostles and their followers." y It 
has been questioned by Bishop Marsh and others whether the quota- 
tions are really from our Gospels ; but the doubt, if it deserves the 
name, has (I think) been wholly set at rest by Bishop Kaye, {Aceovnt 
of the Life and Opinione of Justin Martyr^ ch. viiL j)p. 132-162,) and 
Mr. Norton, {CredihiUty, &c., vol. i. note E, pp. 316-324.) The careful 

1 Compsn Luke 1. 1 : *" It Mem«d good to m« also, hsrlng bsd perfect kiKmledge." 
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f ttnaly^ of tbe Utter writer exhausts the lubjectp tnd defteftea ftttentiTO 

p«ru^aL 

rcoTB xiXi p. 163. 

Fapias iaid — **Now Matthew composed his book in the Hebrew 
dialeet ; uid each one mtcrpreted it u b« was abk* And Murk, who 
waa fehe intetpr^ter of Pt^ter* wrote accurately -whatever he remembered, 
but not an orderly account of what was said and done by ChrUt*" 
(Ap. Eusfb., UiAt, Ecda. iiL 39.) 

It hag been questioned whether Fapioa was really a disciple of the 
apo^tlE? John, (StrttUASt lalvn Jem^ { ISf) or only of a certain John the 
Ptesbj-ter^ whom he calls " a diiM;iple of our Lord/* It nppeara &am 
Eiu&fbms (1. s, c.) that he did not himself claim to have Tcc^ived hi! 
knowledge of Christianity from tlie apostles themselvea. Still the te«ti- 
iDony of Ircnffiufl is exprcsa, ('* Papiaft, who waa a hearer of Jobn^ and 
a eompamon of Poly carp/' Euseb. h s* cj And cannot without Yioki^cs 
ha uiidcTitood of any on« but St Joha the Erongdiat,. 

NoT» XX., p. 163. 

Lehen J^m^ ^ li* '* It is howcTcr by no meana necessary to attrTbnte 
this same freedom from aU eonscmm inteathn of fiction to the author* 
of all those narrtttiveft in the Old and N^w Toatamcnt, which roust be 
i^^nddcred as unhLstoiical. . , . The authors of the Homnic von^ 
wu}d not har€ helifced that erery particular which they related of their 
gods and heroeii had really happened ; « , « at^d ^xnftlij tt$ iittU may 
Ihk be aaid of all the nnhiatorieal narnitivea of the Gospels, a^ for 
example, of the first chapter of the thixd, and »u!Jiy parU of ihef^uHh 
Go^L" (pp, S3, Sit B, T.) 

NoTx XXI., p. 163. 
IM* j 13 ; p. eo, E. T, 



Ibid^L I* c. 



KoT8 xxn., p. 164. 



NoTs ^XTTT., p. lei. 



See above, Note I* The date A, D, 63 ia preferred by Bertholdt. 
^eilmoser, Dean Alford, Hr. Birks, and others. 
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NoTB XXrV., p. 164. 
Lehen Jetu, § 13 ; p. 61, E. T. 

NoTB XXV., p. 164. 
See abore, Note XVII. 

NoTB XXVI., p. 166. 

This is Burton's conclusion, (EccUm. Hi»i,, vol. L p. 256,') deduced 
from the discrepancies in the external evidence. Dean Alford's luian- 
swel^ble argument in favor of the independent origin of the first three 
Gospels, deduced from their internal character, implies the same. 
The first three Gospels were probably all written within the q«ce 
A. D. 58-66. 

Note XXVU., p. 166. 

The Old Testament furnishes us with but one instance of even a 
eeeond record — viz., that of Chronicles ; which deals with the period of 
history already treated in Samuel and Kings. Elsewhere we have 
throug^ut but a single narrative. 

Note XXVm., p. 166. 

Theophylact and Euthymius placed the composition of St, Mat- 
thevr's Gospel within eight years of the Ascension ; Nicephorus placed 
it 16 3rears after that event ; Cosmas Indicoplenstes assigned it to the 
time of the stoning of Stephen. (See Alford's Greek Testament , Pro- 
legomena, vol. i. p. 26.) In modem times Bishop Tomline, Le Clerc, 
Dr. Owen, Dr. Townson, and others, incline to a date even earlier than 
that fixed by Theophylact. 

Note XXIX., p. 167. 

On the various theories to which the combined resemblances and 
differences of the first three Gospels have given birth, see Home's In- 
troduction, vol. V. Appendix, pp. 609-629; Alford's Greek Testament 
vol. i. Prolegomena, ch. i. § 2, 3 ; and Norton's Genmneneu of the 
GoepeU, vol. i. Note D. pp. 239-296. The last-named writer, after 
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liaring proTc^l that na one of the firtt three Erangelbts copied &oni 
aJiotlier, observe* with much force ^ " If the Eywigelkts did not copy- 
one from another, it foUows, that th^ first three Gosp^la must all have 
bcpn written about tiie some perLqd ; Gince, Lf one had preceded another 
by any eon&id«:rtihle length of iune^ it cannot be supposed that tlio 
author of the later Gospt^l would have been unacquainted with the work 
of hjs predecessor, or would luiye n^lectcd to make use of it ; espe- 
cially when we take into Ttew, that iU reputation muBt have been well 
established among Chriitums/* And he concludes, ^* that no one of 
the firia^ three Gospels wns wiittcn long before or long af^r the year 
00." {Gmummts^i &c,| voL i. pp. 237* 293^) 

NoTB XXX^ p< 167. 

See the paasage quoted above, Note XYH.^ page 372. Ireneus, 
it will be obserrcid, makes St, Mauhi^w write lib Gospel vhOe ST* 
p£{et end SL Paul wet^ founding the Church oi Romt^ i. e. during th» 
term of St, Paul's iraprisoamentT ^probably A> D. 5<»-68.) He writfi* 
it "among the Hebrews" — i. e* in Pale*4tine, After the two great 
apostlca left Home, and ftoparatcd — noon after^ ho seems lo mcim — 
their respective companions, Mark and Luke, are said to have wrilteu. 
At least this is declared podtivcly of llark j \^a definitely of Luke, 
whose Gof'pel bad perhaps been composed & yeaj or two curlier, and 
Mnt privately to Theophilus. 

Nora XXXI,, p. leT. 

It u unneeeasftry to prove thi« agreement ; which ia tnch. that e«ch 
of the three writers has been in turn ajccuaed of copying &om one or 
both of his feJlow-Evangelisti. (Sec Home's Itiiroduetwn, vol, v, 
Appendiji, pp. 500, 610,) 

Note XKXn., p, 16T* 

This ii cue of the main objects at which Suauea lumt in the gmter 
portion of hU work. Bee Sections 21, 24, ^% i^ S3> ^7* &^t &<», l». 

^2* 
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NoTB XXXm., p. 16$. 

If we take, for example, the second of the aeotions in whieh tbe 
••disagreements of tbe Canonical Oospels" are ezpresslj considered. 
(§ 24,) we find the following enumeration of «• discrepandea,'* in rela- 
tion to the form of the Annunciation. •*1. The indiTidnal who 
appears is called in Matthew an angel of M# Lord; in Luke, tie a$tgel 
Gabriel, 2. The person to whom the angel appears is, according to 
Matthew, Joseph; according to Luke, Mary. 8. In Matthew, the 
apparition is seen in a dream, in Luke while awake. 4. There is a 
disagreement with respect to the time at which the apparition took 
place. 6. Both the purpose of the apparition, and the effect, are dif- 
ferent." In this way five •• discrepancies •* are created out of the single 
fact, that St. Matthew does not relate the Annunciation to the Virgin, 
while St. Luke gives no account of the angelic appearance to Joseph. 
Similarly in the section where the ccdling of the first ApoRtles is exam- 
ined, (§ 70,) •• discrepancies " are seen between the fourth and the first 
two Evangelists in the following respects — ••1. James is absent from 
St. John's account, and instead of his vocation, we have that of Philip 
and Nathaniel. 2. In Matthew and Mark the scene is the coast of 
the Qalihean sea ; in John it is the vicinity of the Jordan. 3. In each 
representation there are two pairs of brothers ; but in the one they are 
Andrew and Peter, James and John ; in the other, Andrew and Peter, 
Philip and Nathaniel. And, 4. In Matthew and Mark all are called by 
Jesus ; in John, Philip only, the others being directed to him by the 
Baptist." Here again we have four discrepancies made out of the cir- 
cumstance, that the first two Evangelists relate only the actual call of 
certain disciples, while St. John informs us what previous acquaintance 
they had of Jesus. So from the mere silence of Matthew, Strauss 
concludes positively that he opposes St. Luke, and did not consider 
Nazareth, but Bethlehem, to have been the original residence of our 
Lord's parents, (§ 39 ;) from the omission by the three earlier writers 
of the journeys into Judiea during our Lord's Ministry, he pronounces 
that they •< contradict " St. John, who speaks of such journeys, (57 ;) 
he finds a •' discrepancy " between this Evangelist's account of the 
relations between the Baptist and our Lord, and the account of the 
others, since he gives, and they do not give, the testimony borne by the 
former to our Lord's character, (§ 46 ;) he concludes from St. Luke's 
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noi tayinff th*t St. John waa in prison wbeji he sent hie two dbciplc* to 
o\3r Ldrd, that he eonsidpreEl hun &s not yet tiAst into ptUoBt (Lbid, ;) 
he finds St, Luke'* and St* Matthew's scceoimt^ of the death of Juda* 
" irrewincilabk/' because St, Luke m^ miking of remorsct or of 
suicide, but relates what has the appcarmice of a death by accidcn?* 
(^ 1 3ft ;) he rr^^farda the presence of Nioodemu* at our Lord's iuttrme-nt 
as a '* fjvbricatiou of the fourth Evangelist," simply because it is un- 
noticed by tlie others, (§ SO ;) be conchidea from their silence as to the 
Miaing of Lazaru* that ^' it e^nnot haTa been kno^m to them/* and 
therefore that it cannot be true* (j 100 i) and in other instanees, too 
numerous to mention, he makea a aijuiiar use of th^ mere jact of 
omission. 

NoTB XXXnr., p. les- 
see Norton*i Cndibiliiy ^fih* Gotpd^, yol, i, pp. 74» 75. 

No-ra SXXV., p, 169. 

In point of fivct there \a ecareelj t, difficulty brought forward by 
Strauss whkh has not been again and again noticed and explained by 
httdii::al commentators. Mr. Norton torrectly says of tua Tolnme» — 
" Tht7 present a c<^i4eii&t^ from varioiti auihors of difliculties in the his* 
toTj contained in the Oospcla, to which their expositor ohould par- 
ticularly direct hU attention.'* The critic^ portion of them preacniw 
little Tvhi^h is novel* 

Note XKXYl., p. 171. 
S^e Paley's /for* I^MUina, ch* i, p. L 

KoTB XXXTEI., p* T72* 
L»bm JetUf { 13 ; vol. !. p. m, E* T. 

Note XXXVm., p* 172* 

If we take, for example, the earliest of St. PauFs Epistiefs, the first 
to the Thesitalonian^i we *ihall find that the following little coincidencea 
between it and the Acta are unnoticed by Piley i — 

1 . The identity in the order of name*, ** Patil* and Silvanu** and 
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Timotheus,*' (1 Thest. L I ; compare Acts xtu. 10, 15 ; xviiL 5.) This 
was the order of dignity at the time, and was therefore natorally used ; 
but bad the Epistle been forged alter St. Paul's death, Timotbj would 
probablj hare taken precedence of Silas, since owing to the circam- 
Btance of St. Paul addressing two Epistles to him, his became the name 
of fiur greater note in the Church. 

2. The peculiarly impressiye mention of the Thessalonians as objects 
of the divine $Ucii4m(i. A ; ** knowing, brethren beloTed, your election of 
God **) seems to be an allusion to the £&ct of the vision which summoned 
St. Paul into Macedonia, (Acts xri. 9,) whereby the Macfdoniantt w»e 
*• chosm out " from the rest of the Western world to be the first £uro> 
pean recipients of the Gospel. The term Ui»Y^ is a rare on£ in Scrip- 
ture, and is absent, except in this instance, from all St. Paul's earlier 
Epistles. It had been used, however, of St. Paul himself in the vision 
seen by Ananias, (Acts ix. 15,) with special reference to his similar 
selection by miraculous means as an object of the Divine fovor. 

3. The great mceeu of the Gospel at Thessalonica is strongly asserted 
in verse 5, (** our goq;>el came not unto you in word only, but also in 
power," &c.) Compare Acts xviL 4 : •• And some of them (the Jews) 
believed, and consorted with Paul and Silas, and of the devout Greeks 
a great mttUihtde^ and of the chief women not a few** 

4. The aorist tenses in ch. i. verses 5 and 6, and elsewhere, (/ytvijft?,' 

iyfviiOriniv,* iyty^Brirt,^ it(6n€vot,* Uti^afkiv^^ k, r. Jt.,) point naturally, but 

very unobtnisively, to a single visit on the part of St. Paul, which by 
the history of the Acts is exactly what had taken place. 

5. The peculiar nature of the Apostolic sufferings at Philippi is hinted 
at, without being fully expressed, in the term (ifipteOiwrts,* (ii. 2.) It was 
6/3(B(c ^ to scourge a Roman citizen. 

6. The statement that while at Thessalonica St. Paul toiled and 
labored, that he might not be chargeable or burdensome to the con- 
verts, (iL 6, 9,) though not directly confirmed by the history of the 
Acts, is in harmony with the fact that at Corinth, a few months after- 
wards, he wrought at his craft with Aquila and Priscilla, (Acts xviii. 
3,) having the same object in view, (1 Cor. ix. 12 ; 2 Cor. xi. 9 ; xii. 
13, &c.) 

7. The reference to the hinderance offered by the Jews to St. Paul's 

t Cane, ▼. 5. * We were, v. 5. * Te beesme, t. 6. * Having reeeired, r. 6u 
• We preached, li. 0. • Were ebamefally treated. T^hiunefal treatmeoL 
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preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles, (ii. 16,) accords both with the 
general conduct of the Jews elsewhere, (Acts ziii. 45, 60, &c.,) and es- 
pecially with their conduct at Thesaalonica, where ** being moTed with 
CDYj *' (iv^Lfi^mvrts) at the conversion of the Gentiles, thej •* set all the 

City an \m uproarJ' (^Aet5 xvn, -i.J 

8, The expre^sioHf " we wouJd have ecmie unto you — erm I, P&td^^ 
once And Bgain*" derives peculiar force from tilt* circumstanci? related in 
the AcU, (xviL 14-16,) that Jtfter leaving \Ucedonm he was for fiomfl 
time altiiie at Athens, whil« Silai) and Timothy rpmained at Bercf a. 

9, Tho mention of ** the brethren thTou^hout all >tjicedoniat*' in ch, 
iv. 10, hormonbes with the aceotmt in the Acts tliat St Pawl had 
founded churches at Philippi and Bercca aa well as at Thcssalonica. 
(Actsxvi. 12--40 I xriii* 10-12.) 

10, The **■ affliction and distress " in which Bt. Paul says he waa 
(iii. 7) at the time of Timothy's return from ^taocdouia. receive iEu** 
t ration from Acta icviiL +-6t inhere we find thai just at this period he 
was striring, but vainly, (** persuadedt" Act* jcviii. 4,) to convert the Jewa 
of Corintli, ** pressed in spirit/' and earnestly testifj'ing, but to no pur- 
pose, J60 that shortly afterward* he had to reliDquL*h th(* attemptt VThaX 
** aMiction *' thia would eauae to St^. Paul wf may gather from Romans 
Ix- 1-6. 

Note S.3XIX., p. 173, 

I was not aware, at the time of delivering my ajjtth Lecture, that any 
work professedly on thia subject bad bceti published. My attctitjon has 
since been directed to a very excellent, though very unptetcnding, 
trratise, by tlie It«¥. T- R, Birks, cntitk-4 JJortf Apo»totieit',^ smd at- 
tached tfj Ml annotated edition of the HQim Fautln^ of Fnlcy. Tlw 
flr^t chapter of this treatise eontainii a snipplemcnt to Palcy's examina- 
tion of the Pauline EpUtlcs, It vn]l wcU repay pem=J»l ; though it is 
still far from exhausting the mibjoct, aiflpt£?r ii, ia concerned with the 
internal coincidcncei in the Acta of t3*e Apostlea ? and chapter iii. with 
tho*e in the Gospeb. The treatment of tbli latter point i*, unfortu- 
nately, but scanty* No more than twenty- five pages are devoted to it, 
the author remarking, tlmt ** in Ms present eupplementary work, this 

1 mrt PauliniT, hj WHlliai P*lsy, D, ©,. ^th not**, »nd « Sn|>ptemf*t*ty Trwlitn, 
enlltlfd rUrm ApMt^tiUm. by th« aoT. T. R. BlrKn. A, M^ J*te IftHow of Trlally OttUvffl^ 
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branch of the snhfect is confined, of neceiatty, widun nnrorir limitB ; 
•ince iU complete inTertigatio n wonld d^mamd m dittmei irmtim, and dw 
proMcntion of aome deep and difl&ealt inqviriea." (fiiorw Apottolint, 
p. 188.) 

KoTB XL., p. 173. 

LibmJmi^iU; ToL L p. 60, B. T. 

NoTi XLI., p. 173. 

, 8ee on these points Home's bUroductum, toL t. pp. 422-435, and 
pp. 487, 488 ; Kitto's Cyclo/xitdia, vol. i. pp. 163-166, and 826-832 ; 
and AUbrd's Qr^k Tettament, toL It. part L Prolegomena, pp. 1-62. 

NoTB XLn., p. 174. 
Strann, Lt6m Am, { 1^* •ub fin. toL L p. 84, E. T. 

NoTi XUIL, p. 176. 

Ibid. L a. 0. See above. Note ZX. ; where a paatage to thia eflEbet ia 
quoted at length. 



LECTURE VII. 

Note I., p. 178. 

The only exception to this general rule, among the strictly historical 
books, is the Book of Ruth, which is purely biographicaL It belongs 
to the Cbristology of the Old Testament, but it has no bearing on the 
history of the nation. 

Note II., p. 179. 

So Lardner — ** It is plainly the design of the historians of the New 
Testament to write of the actions of Jesus Christ, chiefly those of his 
public Ministry, and to give an account of his death and resurrection, 
and of some of the first steps by which the doctrine which he had 
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taught, made its way !n the world. Bat though this was their main 
design, snd they hare not undertaken to give us tl^ political state or 
history of the countries in which these things were done ; yet in the 
course of their narration they hare been led unavoidably to mention 
many persons of note ; and to make allusions and references to the 
customs and tenets of the people, whom Jesus Christ and his apostles 
were concerned with." (CredtbOUy^ &c., vol. L p. 7.) 

NoTB nL, p. 179. 

Hence the certainty with which literary forgeries, if historical, art 
detected, in all cases where we possess a fidr knowledge of the time 
and country to which they profess to belong. The alleged •• Epistles 
of Phalaris,** the pretended Manetho, the spurious Letters of Plato and 
of Chion, were soon exposed by critics, who stamped them indelibly 
with the brand of forgery, chiefly by reason of thefar ikilure in this par- 
ticular. It is important to bear in mind, in this connection, the feet 
that there is no period in the whole range of ancient history, whereof 
we possess a more full and exact knowledge than we do of the first 
eentury of our era. 

NoTB rV., p. 180. 

These testimonies haye been adduced by almost all writers on the 
EWdences of the Christian Religion ; but I do not feel justified in 
omitting them from the present review. They are as follows : — 

Tacitus says, speaking of the fire which consumed Rome in Nero's 
time, and of the general belief that he had caused it, " In order there- 
fore to put a stop to the report, he laid the guilt, and inflicted the 
severest pimishments, upon a set of people who were holden in abhor- 
rence for their crimes, and called by the vulgar. Christians. The 
founder of that name was Christ, who suffered death in the reign of Tibe^ 
rius, under his procurator Pontius Pilate, This pernicious superstition, 
thus checked for a while, broke out again ; and spread not only over 
Judea, where the evil originated^ but through Rome also, whither all 
things that are horrible and shameful find their way, and are practised. 
Accordingly the first who were apprehended confessed, and then on 
their information a tost multitude were convicted, not so much of the 
crime of setting (Rome) on fire, as of hatred to mankind. And when 
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they were pat to dettth, mockery was added to tbeir mifferinj^ ; fbr 
they were either disguised in the skins of wild beasts, and worried to 
death by dogs, or they were cmcified, or they were clothed in some 
inflammable covering, and when the day closed were bamed as lights to 
illnmine the night. Nero lent his own gardens for this exhibition, and 
also held the shows of the circus, mingling with the people in the dress 
of a charioteer, or observing the spectacle from his chariot. Wlisro- 
fore, although those who suffered were guilty, and deaerring of some 
extraordinary punishment, yet they came to be pitied, as victims not 
so much to the public good, as to the cruelty of one man." {Amtmi, 
XV. 44.) 

Suetonius says briefly in reference to the same occasion, •< The Chrit^ 
tiant tcer§ punished, a set of men of a new and mischievous superstition.'* 
( Vit, Xeron., } 16.) And with a possible, though not a certain, refer- 
ence to our Lord, <* [Claudius] expellee^ flrom Rome the Jews, who 
were continually exciting disturbances, at the itutigatum of Chrtthu," 
(^VU. Clw4d., i 26.) 

Juvenal, with a meaning which cannot be mistaken,^ when the pas- 
sage of Tacitus above quoted has once been read, remarks : — 

<* Expose Tlgellinus ; you will blaze in that torch where, with throats 
confined and emitting froth, they stand and bum ; and you do but draw 
a broad furrow in the midst of the sand.** {Sat,, i. 156-157.) 

Pliny writes to Trajan, •• It is my custom, sir, to refer to you all 
things about which I am in doubt. For who is more capable of direct- 
ing my hesitancy, or instructing my ignorance? I have never been 
present at any trials of the Christians ; consequently I do not know 
what is the nature of their crimes, or the usual strictness of their exam- 
ination, or severity of their pimishmcnt. I have moreover hesitated not 
a little, whether any distinction was to be made in respect to age, or 
whether those of tender years were to be treated the same as adults ; 
whether repentance entitles them to a pardon, or whether it shall avail 
nothing for him who has once been a Christian to renounce his error ; 
whether the name itself^ even without any crime, should subject them 



1 Compare the obeerTatlons of the old Scholiast on the pasaage, **Intke pmilic * 
of Nero IlTiog men were burnt ; fbr he ordered them to be eorered with wax, that they 
might giTe light to the vpectatore.** And again, " He eorered certain miecbieTou men 
(compare Suetonius' ' misekievoiu superstition *) with pitch, and paper, and wax, and then 
commanded fire to be applied to them, that they might bam.** 
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to pimishment, or only ^ Crimea cotmected villi the numc^ In the 
mean tinie, I hiive pursutni thk course towards Uioee who hare been 
brought before me a« Chrwtians. I aaked thero whether they wen 
Chrifltiaiifi ; if they conftiaftod, I repeated the qucstioii a second and a 
third time, adding thrt^ats of punbhment. If they &tOi perstcreredj I 
ordered thepi to be k'd away to puniahracnt ; for t could not doubt^ 
■wlmtever the nature of their piofi^&ion might be, that a stubborn and 
urtyieldiog obstinacy certaLiily diiservt^l to be punLshed. ThtTt* were 
others oLso under thti Ek« Matuation ; but hja they were Ikimon dtt* 
lens, I directed them to be sent to the capitaK But tlie crime spread, 
as U wont to happen, ei-en while tht pros<?eutions wen* going on, mid 
nmcerous iiistoncas presentiid themselves. An infonnation witt* pre- 
sented to mc without any name eubiicribed, accueiing a large nmubd of 
per^ns, who denied that they wex^ Clmstiann, or had ever been. 
They repeated niter me an invocation to the gods, and made offering* 
with f] nnkinrensie and wine before your statue, which I bad ordered to 
be brought for this purpose, together with the images of the godn ; and 
moreover they reviJed Christ j whereaa those who are truly Chri^tianf , 
it is said, cannot be forced to do any of these things. I thought, there* 
fore, tliat tbey ought to be diBcbarged. Others, who were accused bj 
a witness, confe^^cd that tbcy were Christian'** but afterwards denied 
jt. Some owned that tbey had been Christians, but said they had 
renounced their ^ror^ some three year^ bcfbre, other*! more, and a fi:w 
CTcn ait long ago as twenty jearv. They all did homage to jour tftatue 
and the imogefl of the gods, and at the same time reriled the name of 
Chmt, They declared that the whole of their guilt or their error was, 
that they werrc accus^tomed to meet on a stated day before it wna light, 
and to sing in concert o hymn of praise to Christ, as God, and to hind 
tbemsclvea by an oath, not for the perpetration of any wickednessj but 
that they would not commit any theft robbery, or adultery, nor vio- 
late their word, nor refuse, when c^led upon, to restore any thing 
committed to tbcir trusit. After this they were aeeuatomcd to separate^ 
and then to reassemble to cat in common a barmle^ meal. Even tbi^H 
howtifer, they ee^ued to do, after my edict, in which, agreeably to your 
commands, I forbade the meeting of secret as«H;mbHe«. Ait«^ hearing this, 
I thought it the more necessary to endeavor to find out the truth, by put* 
ting to the torture two ftmale slnves, who were called * deaconesses,* 
But I could diitcovt^ nothing but a perverse and extra ragnnt aup^r^d- 

S3 
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tion ; and therefore I deferred all fbrther proceedings until I should con- 
sult with you. For the matter appears to me worthy of such consiilta- 
tlon, especially on account of the number of those who are involrpd in 
peril. For many of every age, of every rank, and of either acx, are 
exposed and will be exposed to danger. Nor has the contagion of this 
superstition been confined to the cities only, but it has extended to the 
villages, and even to the country. Nevertheless, it still seems possible 
to arrest the evil, and to apply a remedy. At least it is very evident, 
that the temples, which had ahready been almost deserted, begin to be 
fk^uented, and the sacred solemnities, so long interrupted, are again 
revived ; and the victims, which heretofore could hardly find a pur- 
chaser, are now every where in demand. From this it is easy to ima- 
gine what a multitude of men might be reclaimed, if pardon should be 
offered to those who repent." {Plin, Epitt,, x. 97.) 

Tngan replies, «• You have pursued the right course, my dear Pliny, 
in conducting the case of those Christians who were brought befiore 
you. Nor is it possible to adopt one uniform and invariable mode of 
proceeding. I woidd not have you seek out these persons ; if they are 
brought before you, and are convicted, they must be punished ; yet 
with this proviso, that he who denies that he is a Christian, and con- 
firms this denial by actually invoking our gods, however he may have 
been suspected in time past, shall obtain pardon upon his repentaace. 
But informations without the accuser's name subscribed, ought not to 
be received in prosecutions of any kind ; for they are of tibe worst 
tendency, and are unworthy of the age in whidi we Hve." (Jbid. 
X. 98.) 

Adrian, in his rescript addressed to Minudus Fundanus, the Proconsul 
of Asia, fays,' *«To Minucius Fundanus : I have read a letter addreded to 
me by Serenius Granlanus, a most illustrious man, and your predecessor 
in office. The matter seems to me to require examination, in order that 
peaceable people may not be disturbed, and that occasion of evU-doing 
may be taken away from calumniators. If^ therefore, in accusations of 
this sort, the people of the province can clearly affirm any thing against 
the Christians, so as to bring the case before the tribunal, to this only let 
them have recourse, and not to informal accusations and mere dtunors. 
For it is much more suitable, if any one wishes to bring an accusation^ 

1 The lAtin origiiud if lo«t, and we poneie only Koaeblos'B tfsnilsHoa, 
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that it ahould come under your a4]udicatioBu If^ therefore, any one 
accuses them, and proves that they have done any thing contrary to the 
laws, do you determine accordingly, in proportion to the greatness of 
the offence : but, by Hercules, if any one brings forward such an accu- 
sation slanderously, take him and punish him for his impudence." (Ap. 
Euseb. Hitt. Eooim., iv. 9.) 

NoTi v., p. 181. 

I refer especially to Strauss and his school, who attach no impor- 
tance at all to the eidstence of Christ, but still allow it as a foct which 
is indisputable. (See the Lobm Jem, passim.) 

Nora YL, p. 181. 
Ch« ii. pp. 24-80. 

Nora vn., p. 182. 

One slight reference is found, or rather suspected, in Seneca, (EpiaU 
ziv.,) one in Dio Chrysostom, {OrtU* CoritUhiae., xxrrii. p. 463,) none 
in Pausanius, one (see the next note) in the Epictetus of Arrian. 

Nora Vm., p. 182. 

Epictet. DitsertaL iv. 7, §§ 5, 6 : «* If any one now should so regard 
his possessions, as this man regards his body, and his children, and his 
wife, &c., what tyrant would any longer be terrible to him ? ^\llat 
soldiers, or what weapons of theirs, would he fear ? Under the influ- 
ence of madness, one may so regard these things ; and the GalilctoM do 
it under the influence of custom." 

Nora DL, p. 183. 

The passage in the second book of the Discourses, (c. 9, { 20,) which 
has been supposed by some to refer to Christianfl, seems really to in- 
tend only those whom it mentions — viz., the Jews. (See Lardner, 
Credibility^ &c., YoL iv, p. 49 ; Fabricius ad Dion, xxxvii. 17.) 

NoTB X., p. 183. 
Thij point has been slightly touched by Paley, {JEvidenee$, Part L ch. 
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6t pp. 70, 71,) and insisted on at some length by Lardnec* (CVwiWftVy, 
&c. Tol. iy. pp. 60, 78, 160, &c) 



Note XI., p. 184. 

Josephos was bom in A. D. 37, the first yefu* of the leign of Calig- 
ula, and the fourth after our Lord's ascension. He was bred up at 
Jerusalem, where he seems to haye continued, with slight interruptions, 
till he was 26 years of age. He would thus have been, as boy and 
man, a witness of the principal occurrences at Jerusalem mentioned in 
the Acts, subsequently to the accession of Herod Agrippa. 

NoTB Xn., p. 184. 

See Joseph. Ant. Jud, xx. 9, { I. This passage has been much dis- 
puted, and its genuineness is disallowed even by Lardner. {Credibility, 
ftc., vol. iiL pp. 352-354.) But I agree with Biirton, (Ecelet. Hist., toI. 
i. p. 287,) and Palcy, {Evidencu^ Part i. ch. 6, p. 69,) that there U no 
sufficient reason for the suspicions which hare attached to the passage. 

NoTB Xm., p. 184. 

Josephus went to Rome in his 27th year, A. D. 63, and remained 
there some time. Probably he witnessed the commencement of the 
Neronic persecution in A. D. 64, after the great fire which broke out 
in July of that year. (See above, Note IV., page 383.) 

NoTB XrV., p. 184. 

** Ananus . . . called the council of judges, and bringing before them 
James, the brother of Jesta teho tmu called Christy and certain others, 
he accused them of transgressing the laws, and deliyered them up to be 
stoned." (Ant. Jud. xx. 9, $1.) According to Eusebius, (Hist. Eccles. 
ii. 23,) Josephus had the following also in another place: ** These 
things came upon the Jews as an avengement of James the Ju&t, who 
was the brother of Jesus called Christ ; for the Jews slew him, although 
he was the most righteous of men." 

I regard the arguments which have been brought against the &roou8 
passage in our copies of Josephus concerning our Lord's life and teach- 
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mg (Jj*f, Jmh xvm. 3* § 3) a^ having oomplctely e«t£tblkh«d iu ^turi* 
9Uii>Q«ep (See Iflrdner, CndibtUti^, vol. iit pp. 637-J542 ; bjwI, oa tUe 

^ NoTB XV., p. 184, 

SiX! Palcy'fl Eridm<^€3, Part i. ch. 7, p. 71 i and Df. TrailVft EVwy tm 
the Ptraantd Vharaciar ofJoi^uii preExcd to Ma I^ttnuils^^ PF- l^i '-^O- 
I « 

KoTi X%^„ p. 184. 

The probable Tfllue of these writings mfiy 1m* i^^thercd from thr* (Hig- 
mentfl of Celaiis, preserved by OrigcDr Ct Isud quotes from all thi' Go«- 
pel.^p allows that thej wete WTitt<?n by the disciples of JesuSt utid con- 
firms all the main fijcts of our Lord's Hft^ even his miracles, (whiuh hi 
BfierLhca to inogieO only denying hh resurroetion, bia raising of othCTUt 
and his being declared to be the Son of God by a voice from henven* 
A collection of the »* testimonies " which bis frAgmcnts atfbnl will be 
found in Lardner, {CredibiUiy^ &e., vol. iv, pp. llo, et ee^q.) 

Note X^TT,, p. 184, 

Sec Soentt. IlkL EccUn* i. 0, p- 32 ; Jufttmian, Nov* 42, c, 1 ; Mo*- 
h^nm, D4i RtAm ChriH* unit Constant in* Ma^, p» GGl. 

NoTB XTm.p p. 185, _ . 

ApeHoff, i. p. Mf and p. 70* 

TfoTK XIX,, p, las. 

So at least Jitatia belwnwl. (Ape4* u p» 70.) Tertnllittn adds, that 
they eon tuned on account of oiir SdVionr'a resurrection, of hU appeat- 
anecs to hia di^pTefi, and his miccriwitin irito heaven before their eye*, 
{Apohff. e. 21.) EusebiiJn c^'**'* F^ctifiif. iL 2) and OTOsius (vii. 4) 
bear nearly samilar testimony. A* Dr. Hurton remarks, (EnJei, JtUt, 
voL i. p. 34,) **lt i» alrooflt imposiahle to iuppo«e that the Fathem 
were mistaken in believing some Anch document to be presKrved in the 
archii^es,'* Their confident appeals to it show that they belteved it* 
ffubataxvce not to be uniaTOj-nble to our Loid*a character. AVbeth^jr 
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ihej exActlr knew its contents, or no, must depend primarilj on tbe 
question, whether the documents of this class, preserved in the State 
Archives, were generallj accessible to the public. They were certainly 
not published ; and as they were of the nature of secret communica- 
tions to the Emperor, it may be doubted whether it was easy to obtain 
a sight of them. Still, perhaps, the Christians may have learnt the 
contents of Pilate's ** Acts,** firom some of those members of the Im* 
perial household (Phil. iv. 22) or £unily, (Burton, Ecd, Hiti^t ▼ol- i» p« 
867,) who became converts at an early period. 



Note XX., p. 187. 

On the extent of the dominions of Herod the Great, see Josepli. AnU 
Jud, ziv. 14-18. He died, as we have already seen, (supra, tjecture 
VI. Note I.,) in the year of Rome 750. On his death, there was a 
division of his territories among his sons, Archelaus receiving Judea, 
Samaria, and Idumsea; Antipas, Galilee and Perea; Philip, Trach- 
onitis and the adjoining countries. (Joseph, th BeU, Jud. L 83, §8^ 
and ii. 6, {3.) Ten years later (A. D. 8) Archelaus was removed, and 
his dominions annexed to the Koman Empire, being placed under a 
Procurator, (Coponius,) who was subordinate to the President of Syria, 
(Joseph. Ant, Jud, xviiL 1| { 1,) while Philip and Antipas continued to 
rule their principalities. Thirty- three years after, (A. D. 41,) Herod 
Agrippa, by the favor of Claudius, reunited the several provinces 
of Palestine under his own government, and reigned over the whole 
territory which had formed the kingdom of Herod the Great. (Ibid, 
xix. 6, { 1.) At his death, A. D. 44, the Koman authority was estab- 
lished over the whole coimtry, which was administered by a Procura- 
tor holding imder the President of Syria. To the younger Agrippa, 
however, king of Chalcis, a power was presently intrusted (A. D. 48) 
of managing the sacred treasury at Jerusalem, superintending the tem- 
ple, and appointing the Jewish High Priests. (Ibid. zx. 1.) 



Note XXI., p. 187. 

Tacitus sacrifices accuracy to brevity in his sketch of these changes : 
— ** The victorious Augustus enlarged the kingdom given by Antony 
to Herod. After the death of Herod, one Simon, without waiting for 
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any action on the part of the Emperor, MWiimcd the royal title, 
Qumtiliu^ Varu» took posw^sioti of SyHa, and pimiahed him ; and the 
children of Herod govcmcd the nation thua brought into iubjection, 
diridmg its territory into three distiicta. Under Ttberiust thcy tc- 
jjjaiaed quiet | but oiler wardsi when thej were ordered by Caini* 
Citsar (i. e. Cali^ii) to ploce his* statue in the temple, they preferred 
to toke up arms. The diiftth of the Emperor put a Mop to this revolt. 
Claudiuftj after the kinga had either dl^d or h&m reduced to BUbjectiou* 
intrusted the government of the proTince of Judsea to Roman knights^ 
or freedtncm." {Hist. v. 9,) 

Ebewhere, he sometimei* fiilla into actual error, aa where he aisi^» 
tiie death of Agrlppa, and the reduction of Judsca into the form of a 
Boman proTincCi to the 9th of Claudius^ A. D* 49* {Amrnt, xi. 23.) 

Db'a notices are very confu&ed. He eecma scarcely able to dii^tin^ 
guish one Herod from another, (IHjU Rom. xlix. p» 405. E. ; M, p. 
52% D. ; It, p. 667, B. j and Ix. p. 670, B.) 

NoTB xxn^t p- 1«7- 

r 

See the last note, Tacitus appears, in both the passapei, to plac« 
the first reduction of JudiEft into the position of a H^jman proTinca 
under ClBudiiiEs, upon the d*?ath of Agrippa^ Yet he eliewh«re aotioos 
the procuratorship €>f Fontiua Filatc, in i/i9 rrty?* of Tiberiu*^ {Ajm^ 
X.T. 4i| q^noCed in Note lY.) 

KoT» XXni., p* 187* 

Joseph. Ant. Jud^ xx* 1* { 3* It hai not always b<»ii wen that Festiis 

rrferred (iwiOtra) SU PauVa cflflc to Agri]>p* on account of his occupy- 
ing this position. Dean ALfordi howerer, dktinetly recognisea thii 
feature of Che tranaaction. iJJnek Te§tnm&Us Yol* ii- p. 252 J) 

NoTn XXTV*, p. 188, 

It hoji been questioned whether the Jewa themselrea had any ri^Ai of 
capital punishment at thi^ time* (Lartiner, Cr^dihility, Ac, toU L pp* 
21-48 J Ohihau^en, BibiiwJurr Comrnrjfitfrt Tol* ii* p, 50 U) Joscphu* 
certainly reprcsenta the power as one which the Bomons rc^rred la 
themselv€i &am the Urat eatablishmmi of ^e procuntorship. (D* 
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BeU. Jud, ii. 8, { 1 ; compare Ant, JutL xz. 9, { 1.) But, ms 'Dcmn 
Alford remarks, the history of Stephen and of the *' great peraeeatioi&,'* 
(ituyit^ itiy^t,) soon after, seems to show "that the Jews did, by 
connivance of^ or in the ahsence of the Procurator, administer sununarj 
punishments of this kind." {fir^tk Te^tfunetU, vol. iL p. 75 ; compare 
Joseph, AnL Jud, L s. c) 

NoTB XXV., p. 188. 

See Matt. t. 26 ; x. 29 ; zriL 26 ; zyiiL 28 ; zxri. 58 ; xxrii. 26, 27. 
and 65 : Mark Ti. 27 ; ftc. The terms, it will he obeerred, are sach as 
either belong to the miUtarj force, the revenue, or the office of gov- 
ernor. They are snch therefore as would naturally be introduced by a 
foreign dominant power. 

Note XXVI., p. 189. 

See Mark vi. 7, and 40 ; vii. 11 ; x. 51 ; ziii. 14 ; ftc The number 
of instances might of course be greatly increased. Among the most 
noticeable are Matt. v. 18, (Idra h 9 itia Kt^u ; *) v. 22, ip^>c6;*) v. 29, 
{yitpifa;^ vL 24, (^a^Mrd(;« conf. Luke xvL 9, &c. ;) Mark ilL 17, 
{^ptpyUl^) T. 41, (r«A«M w5/n;*) vU. 84, (^#«AI;^ xL 9, (&9mwp6i») 
John L 43, (Kt/fif,*) Compare also the thoroughly Hebrew character 
of the Canticles in Luke L and iL 

NoTB XXVn., p. 189. 

Joseph. De BtHL Jud, vii. 8, { 1 : <* For that time was fruitful 
among the Jews in all sorts of wickedness, so that they left no evil 
deed undone ; nor was there any new form of wickedness, which any 
one could invent, if he wished to^ do so. Thus they were all corrupt, 
both in their public and their private relations ; and they vied with 
each other who should excel in impiety towards God and injustice to 
men. The more powerful oppressed the common people, and the 
common people eagerly sought to destroy the more powerful ; for the 
former class were governed by the love of power, and the latter by the 
desire to seize and plunder the possessions of the wealthy." Compare 
Ant. Jud, XX. 7, { 8 ; ^^' ^^' ▼• 13, { 6 ; and 10, { 5. 

1 One jot, or one tItU«. > lUoa. * Oehenn% (tTtnalAtcd keU.) 

* Mnmmon. * Boanerges. * Talitha cuniL 

T Ephpliatluu s HostmuL * Cophss. 
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Note XXVm., p. 189. 

Joseph, AtU. Jud, iTii, 9, J 3 ; itx. 4, § 3 j BeU, Jud. ii, 19, } 1 ; kc. 
On one occasion it appears that more than two and a half millions of 
persoxkB had come up to Jerusalem to worahip. iBeM. Jud. vL 9, { S.) 

NoTB XSIX, p, lS9i 

Ajii. Jud. XV, 7 1 § 8 ; "In Jerusalem there were two fortres«es, ona 
bcloTigtng to the city itself and the other to the temple. Whoever li«ld 
tliese hud the whole niition in their power ; for without the command 
of these, it -was oot possible to offer the sacnficeft ; and no Jew could 
endure the thought that the&e should Ml to be offered : they were eveu 
ready sooner to lay down theif Uveft, than to omit tho religious eftcri- 
fices which they were accut^tomed to olTer to God.** 

NoTs XXX.J p* 189. 

Not only waa Calignb**! attempt to have his statue eet up in the tern* 
pie reaiated with determination, (Joseph, A»L Jud* xviii* 8,) but when 
the younger Agrippa, by raiaing the height of hifl hou^» obtained 
B Tiew itito the temple courts, the greatest indignation waa felt, 
{^Tn«i /^aliraiwi^.) The Jew» immtHlmt4^1y rai^d a wall to shut out 
his pro Expect, and when Fcsttia commanded them to remove it^ they pos- 
itively refund, declujing that they would rather die than destroy any 
portion of the sacred fabric, {^^v yap nlj^i>vQfi£viii^,icA(iQt^fOii^nti m^, pfi^Qtrs 
TftB l^0v.) See ArtL Jud. xi, 8, j II ; and on the general subject, com- 
pare Philo, De Lcffoi. ad Caittm^ pp. 1022, 1023. 

Note XXSI., p. IfiO, ' 
AnL Jud, XT. 8, if 1-4* 

Note XXXILi p. IM. 
See Lorduer'a CrtdiUUiif^ *c„ book i, eh, % ; yol, i pp. 110-121. 

NoTB XXXin., p. 190. 

Josephua tella us, ^at when Cyrenitu came to t&ke the eensiis ol 
t&co'i prop«rtiei throughout Judaea, a controverfly ar0«e amofig the 
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Jews on fhe legality of sabmiinon to ibreign taxation* Judas of Gal- 
ilee (see Acts t. 37) maintained that it was a sariender of the theo- 
cratic principle; while the bulk of the chief men, indndizig some 
considerable number of the Pharisees, took the opposite view, and 
persoaded the people to submit themaelTes. (Aai, Jtd, xriiL 1, { l.j 

Non XXXrV., p. 190. 

Ant, Jud. xz. 6, { 1 : «* Now there arose an enmity between tiie 
Samaritans and the Jews, from the following cause: The Galileans 
were accustomed, in going up to the feasts that were held in Jemaalezn, 
to pass through the country of the Samaritans. At this time there was 
on the road which they took a Tillage called Ginea, situated on the 
boundary between Samaria and the great plain. When the Galileans 
came to this place, they were a t tack e d, and many of tiiiem killed.'* 

NoTB XXXV., p. 190. 

Ibid. rviiL 1, {{ 8 and 4. Note especially the following: Of the 
Pharisees — *< They beliere that souls have an immortal rigor, and that 
beyond the grave there are rewards and punishments, according as 
they follow a rirtuous or a ricious course of life in this world.** Of 
the Sadducees — •« But the doctrine of the Sadducees is, that the soul 
is annihilate together with the body." Compare Acts Txiii. 8. 

NoTB XXXVL, p. 190. 

Ibid. 1. 8. c. [The Pharisees] *' are very influential with the people ; 
and whatever prayers to God or sacrifices are performed, are performed 
at their dictation. The doctrine [of the Sadducees] is received by but 
few ; but these are the men who are in the highest authority." 

Note XXXYU., p. 190. 

BeU, Jud,j vi. 6, { 4. ** But that which most of all roused them to 
undertake this war, was an ambiguous oracle, • • . found in their 
sacred books, that at that time a man of their country should role 
over the whole earth." 
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Note XXXTHI,, p* 190. 

Siteton, ru. n?^wj,Ti'ffn., ^ i: " Ati ancicut unil settled opinion hod 
prevailed throughout the whole EasU that fjitu Imd decreed tlieiE at tlmt 
time pcrftotifj proci«cdiiig from JudsL^a ulioiiJd become ms^terH of the 
T\'orld. lliis wa* forttold^ q& the event altor^afds proved* of the 
lUinmn Emperor : hut the Jiivrs. Rpplkd it to tlieiBAfiihpiA, and tliis wa* 
the cause of their rebtUion." Con)piu*e Vii. (Mw.t j &^i and Yiri* 

Ko-ra XXXDL, p* 190. 

Tacit, fftirfor., v, IS : " 'Them thin^ [the prodigfiea that occutred jual 
htfurt? the ea^jtun? of Jtirufialem by the Kontans] wcro regarded by a 
ft'W as alarming omens ; but the greati?f number belieT^d that it was 
■WTitten in the ancient books of the priests, that at that very time tho 
EaiHti Nhauld bectmie very powerful, and that peraoiia piroccediug &om 
Juduta slioudd be Dome maatera of the world." 

NoTi XL., p. l?0, 
Ld^m Jpttif § 34 i ToL i. p. 220, E. T, 

NoTit XLI., p. im. 

See PhUu, De Lt^aiimie ad C<iiutH, p. 1022, T>* E. Por the portrait- 
ure of Joficphus, sec above. Note XX Vn* 

KoTB HIM., p. 191. 

This passage b given by Wetaten (^or. ?>*£. Gr,, vol. ii, p. 563) and 
Dt?im Alford (Grpc* T^j/nmen^j voL ii» p. 175) aa from Xenophon i>tf 
^^. ^4^A*«ite3w, I have not euccecdcd in vending the fefcrence. 

NoTs Xim., p, 191. 
Liv. xlv. 27, ad fin. 

Note XUV-, p. 102, 

How ftttMctiYe to Hrmng^n Athena %*tta, even in her dteline, may b« 
«!en firom the eJMn2>lca of Cicero, Genaouicus, rausania^ and othctTa* 
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(See Conybeare and Howson't Ufi <if St. Ptud, toL L pp. 398, 399.) 
On the greediness of the Athenians after novelty^ see Demosth. PAtlipp. 
i, p. 43, (** Or tell me, do you wish to go about asking each other in 
the market place, « Wliat is the news ? * And can there be any thing 
newer, than that the man of Macedon," &c. ;) PMUpp, Epist, pp. 156. 
157 ; ^lian. Var, But,, y. 13 ; SchoU ad Thucyd. iiL 38, &c. On 
their religiousness, compare Pauaan. L 24, { 3, (the Athenians are mora 
zealous than others in the worship of the gods ;) Xen. Rep. AtAaUau» 
iii. { 1, and { 8 ; Joseph. Contra Apiom, ii. 11, (*' All say, that the Athe- 
nians are the most religious of the Greeks ; ") 8trab. t. 3, { 18 ; ^l»*", 
Var. Hist. t. 17 ; Philostrat. Vie. Apotton. Ti. 3 ; Dionys. HaL De JwuU 
Thm.t \ 40 ; and among later authors, seo Mr. Orote'a HiMtory of Oreeeo, 
ToL iiL pp. 229-232. 

KoTB XLY., p. 192. 

See the Ufi amd EpittlnofSt. Paul, by Messrs. Conybeare and How- 
aon, Tol. iL pp. 66, et aeqq. (1.) The ** Oreat Goddess, Diana,** is found 
to haTe borne that title as her unial title, both ftxnn an inacriptioii, 
(Boeckh, Corput In$cr^., 2963 C,) and from Xenophon, (Ephes. i. p. 
16 : *« I invoke our ancestral God, the great Diana of the Ephe- 
sians.") (2.) The **A8Larchs" are mentioned on Tarious coins and 
inscriptions. (3.) The "town-clerk" (yp«/in«r«*j) of Ephesus is like- 
wise mentioned in inscriptions, (Boeckh, No. 2963 C, No. 2966, and 
No. 2990.) (4.) The curious word w«»«rfpoj, (Acts xix. 36,) literally 
•« sweeper ** of the temple, is also found in inscriptions and on eoins, 
as an epithet of the Epheaian people, (Boeckh, No. 2966.) The «* silver 
shrines of Diana," the «« court-days." the "deputies'* or " proconsuls" 
^iyBOrurt) might receive abundant classical illustration. The temple 
was the glory of the ancient world* — enough still remains of Uie 
" theatre" to give evidence of its former greatness. 

NoTB XLVI., p. 192. 

Compare Luke xziU. 2 ; John xix. 12-16 ; Acta xzr. 12 and 26 ; 
xxvi. 32 ; 2 Tim. iv. 17 ; 1 Pet. iL 13 and 17. 

I PUn. zxzT. tl; Strab. xiv. 1; PhU. Byi. D$ Sqrt. Ofi. 
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Note XL VII., p. 192. 

The Roman proTinces under the empire were administered either by 
proconsuls, or legatee ^ or in a few inatanceg by procurators. The tech- 
nical Gri?ck name for the proconstd ia utfltnarof, (^P<jlyb^ xsi, 8^ { 11,) 
&s thttt for the toiusiil i* (rff^rof, Prorausuls arc m^mtioned by St. Luke 
la CypruJi, (Acts adii- 7,) at Ephcsufi, (lb. xix. 3S,) and at Corintb| (ib. 
xviii. 13| where the verb "to be a proconsul *' eJtpresscs the office of 
GallioO In erery case the use of the term ia hktorically eon-ect* (See 
Ltlow, Note?* CIV, and C\T;nO Other officers are not so dijstinctly 
de*^ignatedi Legates do not oetrur in the history j and the Grwk pos- 
sessing no terra correspondent to procur&toT, such officers appear only 
as J}ytf,0vif^ (governors,) a generic tcnn applicable to proconsuls also, 
(See Luke ii. 2 ^ iii* I ; Matt, xji^ni, 2 ; Acta xxiii, 24 ; xiTi, 30, &c.) 

The anxiety to a^oLd tumults may be obwrvc^ in the couduct of 
Paate, (Matt, ^xtfU. 2+ ;) of the authorities at Eph&^us, (Act* lii. 
35-41 ;) and of LyhvaJS (Acts ixi. 32 ; xxu, 24,) The itovemors wcrcf 
liable to recall at any moment, and knew that they would probably be 
superseded, if they allowed troubles to break out. 

Note XLVTH,, p, 192, 

See espmallj Oallio'a words, (Acts iriii* 14-lG.) Compare Acta 
xjLiiL 29 ; and xxviii. 3D, 3L On the general toleranee uf the Bcrmanst 
see Lardner'a Credibility, vol. L p. 05, et seqq. 

NoTi SLIX,, p. It2, 

In a Beseript of Sererns and Caraealla, (£%w<. xItM- 17, 1,) we 
read, " We have also this law, that the absent must not be condemned i 
for indeed the rule of juf^tke does not aHow any one to be condemned 
■without haying Ma cause heard,'' Compare Bionys. HaL tU, 53, p, 
441. The odium incurred by Cieero for ]itocecdiiig n-ithout formal 
trial against the Catilme con^ipiratora, {Ep. ad fhtnif.t v. % p. 60, b,) k 
an indicodon of the yalne attached to the principle ia question. 

NoTK L,, p. 192, 

Acta ixii, 23. Dio says of Antony, "He collected money from 
private indiridaals, aelling to BoniC the right of cituenship, and to 

34 
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others ezanptioa from taxes." And of Clsadiiis, ** Sinoe the 
were, to to speak, in all things preferred to foreigners, manj sdrlff — iri 
their petitions directlj to £im, [for the priTikge of dtuenship,] and 
others purchased it ef Messalina, and of the Emperor's &Toritea,'* (lz» 
17» p. 676, C.) Citizenship hj birth on the part of a foreigner miglit 
arise (1.) from his being a natire of some colony or mnnidpivm ; (2.) 
from a grant of citizenship, on accoont of service rendered, to his 
£ftther, or a more remote ancestor ; or (3.) from his father, or a more 
remote ancestor, having purchased his freedom. Dio speaks, a linle 
before the passage last quoted, of many Lycians having been deprived 
of their Roman citizenship by Claudius. That Jews were often Boman 
citiaens appears from Josephus. (^Ant. Jud. ziy. 10, §{ 13, 14, 16, ftc) 

NoTB LI., p. 192. 

Acts xzT. 11. Suetonius says of Augustus, "The appeals of liti- 
gants belonging to the dty he referred every year to the prstor ; but 
those of persons belonging to the provinces, to men of consular dignity, 
of whom he had appointed a separate one over the afbirs of each pro- 
vince." {Vit. Odav. c. 33.) Pliny probably refers to cases where the 
right of appeal had been claimed, when he says of the Bithynian Chris- 
tians, <* There were others under the same in&tuation; but as they 
were Boman citizens, I directed them to be sent to the ei^pital.*' {E^ 
md TYqf. x. 97.) 

NoTB Ln., p. 192. 

The humane treatment of prisoners Lb an occasional feature of tbe 
Boman system. (See Acts xxiv. 23, and xxviii. 16 and 30.) Lardner 
{Cr$dibaU}ft vol. i. p. 128) observes that the treatment of Herod Agrip- 
pa I. closely illustrates that of St Paul. Soon after his first imprison- 
ment, by the influence of Antonia, his friends were allowed free access 
to him, and permitted to bring him food and other comforts. (Joseph. 
AtU. Jud. xviii. 6, § 7.) Cn the death of Tiberius, whom he had 
offended, Caligula enlarged him further, permitting him to return and 
Uve in hU own houte, where he was still guarded, but less strictly than 
before. (Ibid. § 10 : ** He commanded that Agrippa should be removed 
from the camp to the house in which he had lived before he was impris- 
oned ; so that now he was free from anxiety with regard to his situa- 
tion ; for it was, to be sure, one of custody and surveillanoe, but with 
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tnucli Ebertf u to hi^ mode of life," Compare tbe onler of Felix vltli 
regard to Su Pnul — '* commanding a eenturiou to keep him^ and lo kt 
him have lUfefiy^^' &c. Acta udy. 23 >) 

NoTB Lm., p. in. 

On one occasion we find St* Paul •* bound with two chains," (Acts 
atxi. 33 but commonly we hcai of hi^ " chain " (iMtni) in the siijgu- 
hir. (Acts xxviiL 20; Ephc», vi. 20 j t Tim» L IS-) Kow, it is abun- 
dantly apparent froni S^oeca (lis TrtrnqmiL 10, EpUU i) and other 
TVTitcrt!, {To^iL Ann. W. 28, fee.,) that prisoncTs wt^re commonlj fa^ 
tc;ne<i by a din in passed from their right wrist to the left wmt of thtir 
keeper, ■\Micre gteatcr security was desired, a prisoner had two keep* 
ers, and a second chain was passed from his left TtTist to the second 
keeper's right. The keeper to wham a prisoner was bound waa called 
co'bondman. 

NoTi! LIT., p. m. 

Matt* xxvU, 27; Acts xk. 6; xxiir. 23 j xxviii. 1, lU, The military 
ciLstody {autoditi miUtaris} of the Romans h well known to writers on 
antiquitiea» Ulpian saysii, that when a p^r^on was arrested, it Waa the 
btiflincsa of the proconBul to determine "whother the person should be 
committed to prison, or delivi^red to the custody of a aoldier, or pUced 
in tlie care of his sureties, or, finally^ left to take care of himtclf/* (^- 
ffmi, xlviii. Tit, 3, Df CuMiod, H BrhiL Reor. j I,) Examples of the 
military custody will be found in Tadtua, (^nw. iii. 22 ;) Josephua, 
(Atii. Jtid. xviii* 6, ^ 7 ;} I^natiu*^ {Bp, ad Romsm, t. p» 370 l) M&rt^. 
Jffwi,) (iii Pi 450 J V, p, 6Ut} &c. 



Note LV*, p* 193, 

Eiamming free persons by acourging (Acts xiii. 24) or other torture, 
was a^in»»t the spirit, and indeed against the letter, of the Roman Uw, 
"The Divine Augusttjs made a law that the torture sho^ild not bo 
applied/' (t'i;^«^ 48, Tit, IS. i !■) But arbitrary power often broke 
this law, both at Rome and in the prorince^, Suetonius says of Au- 
gustus, " And he took Quintuii G allium, the pnrtor^ from the tribunal, 
and put him to the torture, as if he had been a alaTC." ( FtL Orfotf, 
§ 27.) Tacitus of Nero, ** Thinking that the body of a wotnan would 
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not be Me to endure the p«in, he ordered Epicharis to be •conrged.** 
(AnmU. XT. 57.) This ezamSnstion was in'part by scourgmg. 

NoTB LVI., p. 192. 

See lirj xxxiiL 36, (** After thej had been sconrgedt he fhstened 
them to crosses ; ") VaL Max. L 7, § 4 ; Joseph. BeO. Jud, ii. 14, { 9. 
(** Flomfl chastised many with scourges, and afterwards crucified them. 
He had the boldness to scourge men of equestrian rank before the judg- 
ment-seat, and then to nail them to the cross ; ") &c. These last notices 
show the practice on the part of the Roman governors of Palestine. 

NoTB LVn., p. 192. 

The crucifixion of the Orientals has more commonly been impaling, 
than nailing to a cross. (See Ctesias, ap. Phot. Bibl. Cod. LXXn., p. 
122 ; Casuabon. Exerc, Antibanm, xri. 77.) The Bomans £Eistened the 
body to the cross either by cords or nails. (See Smith's Dictionary of 
Or. and Rom, AtUiq. p. 370.) It is evident firom Josephus, that nailing 
was the common practice in Palestine. (See the last note; and com- 
pare Bell, Jud, vi. : ** The soldiers, through rage and hatred, fastened 
their captives to crosses, some in one manner, and some in another, in 
mockery ; and on account of the great number, there was not room 
enough for the crosses, nor crosses enough for the bodies.") St. Au- 
gustine speaks as if nailing was the ordinary Roman method. {Traetat, 
xxxvi. in Johann. Opem, vol. ix. p. 278 : ** When men are tormented 
with very severe pains, they call them eX'Crueiaimff, a term derived 
firom the cross, (a cruce.) For they who are crucified, being sus- 
pended on the wood, and being fiistened to it with nails, undergo a 
lingering death.") 

NoTB LVni., p. 192. 

Plutarch, de Sera Nttmvm Vindicta, ii. p. 664, A. : «« And each of the 
malefiictors sentenced to capital punishment, carries his own cross." 
Compare Artemidor. Oneirocrit, ii. 61 : ** The cross is also a symbol of 
death, and he diat is about to be nailed to it, first carries It along." 
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The practice of attucMog a fimall board or placard to crums&Li, with 
n iiatiiics.tion of the nature of their oifence, Ib mentioned by tereml 
Avrilcr^ and there are many allusions to it In the poetSt The l)echiuc«l 
name of this pLuCArd wna in Latin *♦ titulus/* (Compare the HiU of 
John xijt. 19.) See Sueton* Vit. Cah'^. § 34: '*At ft puhUo frast in 
Home, when a tdaye bad stolen it pi^ce of silver from one of the eouchc'ai 
he delivered him at once to tlie executioner, and hi^ handa being eut 
offi and hanging upon his breaat, HU*pendt?d from Ida. neek, he was led 
about t!h rough tbe throng of guests at the feA,*t, txtnyitt^ hef*ir€ him a 
titk tr/iidi declared the cause of his ptmisthmentj' Vks Domiii^rt, j 10 ; 
*♦ Itc druggt^d from the tlieatre a nift:jitcr of a ikmily, because he hud 
hnid tliat a Thracian wan equal to a gladiator, but unequal to a ma^tj&r 
of the *bows, and cast him to the dogs in the arenas ^ith thU Htlv : * a 
Pai'uiularian ' who has spoken impiou^ily/ " Dio Casr. liv. p* 423 .* 
»' \Mu'n the father of Citpio ibert-fore releaned one of the ulavoi who 
had been baniiihed along with Ids son, beenns* he had tried to defend 
the deceased, but led the other one, who bad betrayed him, through 
the mid^t of the market place, with a tenfinff dedarintf £A« eattJM qf kit 
draihi and afk^rwards erneified bini^ l»e wiw not di>plea»ed*" Orid, 
FoMi^ Yi, lUO, 191 ; "He hved that he might die eon vie ted of a erime 
again!(t the stale. Advanced age conferred upon him this titk" Com- 
pare Trlit. iii, I, 47i We huve no elasideal proof that the ^*titidmi" 
was ordinarily affixed to the cros^ unless Tve may vi&w aa ftiieh iJj|> 
statement of Uesychiua — ^' A board, a door, a phiatered livblot, on 
wbich aecusafions against t makfactora were \mttcn at Athens, It wna 
also pierced upon ihc er&tM.** 

Ifotx LX>, p* 192« 

Seneca speoka of the " centurion irbo had the chatge of inlUcting 
punishment" aa an onlinary thii^g* (Ife /r«, c Ifl^ p. 34.) Ptjtronius 
Arbiter Bays, "A ^oUlicr M'^atched the eroa^sea, lest aome one uhoold 
curry ©ffthe bodicji for burial,'* {Hai^r'. e. 111.) 

J I'hipi «oni iit^'AtiA. '^nit juJdri^ot of tbflfmrtjr of lb* THflWiaw, wbo •«* $rm9d 
«1Ch B Kiimll nUJ3d dUeld, callffd * puma*' "* 

Si* 
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NoTB LXL, p. 192. 

So Alford (toL L, p. 647) — <*The garments of die executed were bj 
law the perqniflitet of ^ soldiers on datj.** CL Digmi. xItuL Tit. 
20, {6. 

Note T.XTT., p. 193. 

IJlpian says, "The bodies of those who suffer capital punishment 
are not to be revised to their friends. And the Divine Augustas 
writes, in the tenth book of his life, that he also obsenred this rule. 
But at this day, the bodies of the persons in question are not buried, 
unless permission has first been sought and granted. And sometimes 
it is not granted, especially in the case of those condemned for trea- 
son.** (Dige9t. zlviii. Tit. 24. De Cadav, Punit. { 1.) And again — 
** The bodies of those who suffer pimishment are to be giren to any re- 
questing them for interment." (Ibid. { 3.) So Diocletian and MnTimian. 
declare, ** We do not forbid that those who arc guilty of crimes, after 
they have been duly punished, should be consigned to burial." The 
practice of the Jews to take bodies down from the cross and bury them 
on the day of their crucifixion, is witnessed to by Josephus — *• He pro- 
ceeded to such a degree of impiety, as to cast out bodies unburied« 
although the Jews took so much care in regard to burials, that they even 
took down and buried, hefore the tun went down, those who had been 
condemned and crucified." {De Bell, Jud, iv. 5, { 2.) 

Note LXIH., p. 193. 

Among minute points of accordance may be especially noticed the 
following : — 1. The geographical accuracy, (a) Compare the divisions 
of Asia Minor mentioned in the Acts with those in Pliny. Phrygia, 
Galatia, Lycaonia, CUicia, Pamphylia, Pitddia, Asia, Mysia, Bithynia, 
are all recognized as existing provinces by the Homan geographer, writ- 
ing probably within a few years of St. Luke. (if. y. v. 27, et seqq.) 
(b) The division of European Greece into the two provinces of Mace- 
donia and Achaia, (Acts xiz. 21, &c.,) accords exactly with the arrange- 
ment of Augustus noticed in Strabo, (xvii. ad fin.) (c) The various 
tracts in or about Palestine belong exactly to the geography of the 
time, and of fto Qther, Judaea, Samaria, Galilee, Trachonitis, Itunea, 
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Abilene, Becapolb, are recognized as g eog ra phically distinct at this 
period by the Jewish and classical writers. (See Flin. H, N. t. 14, 18, 
23 ; Strab. xvL 2, {§ 10, 34 ; Joseph. AtU. Jud. zix. 5, } 1, &c.) 
{d) The routes mentioned are such as were in use at the time. The 
•« ship of Alexandria,'* which, conveying St. Paul to Rome, lands him 
at Puteoli, follows the ordinary course of the Alexandrian corn-ships, 
as mentioned by Strabo, (xyii. 1, § 7,) Philo, {In Ffaec, pp. 968, 960«) 
and Sfiicca, {Epist. 77,) and touches at cuBtomary hiirboTa* (*Sco 
Fueton, Vit, Til, § 25,) P«iil*a jourtLey from Troaa by NeapolL^ to 
I*hSlippi presents an esact parrdlol to that of Ignatius, sixty jeata later, 
(l/ar^yr, Ignat, c. o.) Hi^ passage through Ampbipolin and ApoUom4L 
on hia road from PhilLppi to The^salonica, i& in accordance with the 
Itinerary of Antonine, which places thoac towns on the route botwecii 
the two cities, (p, 22.) {r} The m<?ntion of Philippi n* the fir?it city ot 
Maccdoiila to one approaching from the caiit, (** the diicf city of tliot part 
of Mncedouia/* Acts xri, 12,) is correct, jtiAce there wa* no othtr be- 
tween it and NeapolU> The statement^ that it was »* a colony,** ij also 
true, (Dicj Cass, U* it p. 445. B j Bin. H, N, iv, II ; Strab. lii. Ft, 41.) 
2. The minute political knowledge, (a) We have idrendy accn the 
inUinate luaoi* ledge exhibittid of the state of Epbeaus, with it* pro- 
cDusulf town-tk-rki Adaichfj, &c. A stmiluj exactitude; app<!6rs in Hia 
de^ig motion of the chief miigifitrates of Thessalomca m *♦ the rulers of thtj 
city," (Acts XTii. C,) their proper and peculiar appellation. (Botckh, 
Corji* ItiJtcr^ No, I'JG?,) (A) So too the Roman governors c>f Corinth 
and Cyprus are given their correct titles, (Se« Notes CTV. and CTHI.) 
{e) Publius, the Komnn governor of Malta, liaa again Ms propor t€rh- 
nical designation, (** the cHef man of the inland," Acta 3Liviii, 7,) a* ap* 
pears from inftcriptiona comrocmoTating the cliief of the ilelitanf ^ oi 
*^ ilcHteuifiura primus,** • (See Alford. ii* p. 282,) (rf) The dtUrery 
of the prisoners to the " cuptflin of the (Pnetoriau) piiard '* at Rome, 
ii in utrict accordance with the practice of the time. (Trujun, ap, Piin, 
^, X. 6JS : ** He ouinte to be acnt bound to the pra-fecy of my 
IVslOfian guard/* Compare PhilostraL tit. Sophitt. lu 32 >) 

Among additions to our ciaii«ical koowledge^ for which we are in^ 
debtcd to Scripture, it may suffic'c to mcntiou, L The existence of m^ 
Italian cohort (the Italian band) aa early oa fh«^ reign of Tiberius, (AcU 

I Thg LftUa «tul ihit Urmk ara pf^dMi; eqalT4l«Eit. 
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z. 1.) 2. The ftpplkatioii of the tenn li0mn^ (Angnstm) to «M*tiuT 
cohort^ a little later, (Acta xxrilL 1.) 8. The eziatence of an Altar at 
Athens with the inscription, «• To the unknown God,*' (Acts zrii. 23,) 
which is not to be confounded with the well-known inscriptions to un- 
known gods. 4. The use of the title crpcrvyw (Prastors) by the Duum- 
viri, or chief magistrates of liiilippi, (Acts xtL 20.) We know from 
Cicero, {De Ltg. Agrar. 34,) that the title was sometimes assumed in 
such cases, but we have no other proof that it was in use at Philippu 

NoTi LXIV.. p. 193. 
Lardner, CreeUbiUtpt &c., toL i. p. 60. 



Note LXV., p. 193. 



zix 



Note LXV., p. 193. 

See Acts ziii. 6, 14 ; ziv. 1 ; xtL 3, 18 ; zriL 1, 10, 17 ; imiL 4 ; 
X. 8, &c 

Note LXVI., p. 194. 

'* Now, in regard to the holy city, there are some things which I ought 
to say. It is, as I have said, the place of my nativity ; and it is the 
metropolis, not of the single country of Judaea, but of a great many 
countries, by means of the colonies which it has sent out from time to 
time, — some to the neighboring countries of Egypt, Phoenice, Syria 
proper, and that part called Ccele- Syria ; — and some planted in the 
more distant regions of Pamphylia, Cilicia, and many parts of Asia, as 
fiir as Bithynia and the recesses of Pontus ; in like manner also in 
Europe, in Thessaly, Boeotia, Macedonia, JEtolia, Attica, Argos, Cor- 
inth, and many of the best parts of the Peloponnesus ; and not only 
are the continental countries full of Jewish colonies, but also the most 
fiamous islands, as Euboea, C3rpru8, and Crete ; not to speak of those 
beyond the Euphrates. For excepting a small part of Babylon, and of 
the other satrapies, all the places which have a fertile territory around 
them have Jewish inhabitants ; so that if my country shall receive this 
favor from thee, not one city only, but ten thousand others, situated in 
every region of the habitable world, will be benefited ; those in Europe, 
and Asia, and Africa ; those on the continents and in the islands on 
the sea shore and in the interior. (Philo Jud. Leg€U. ad Caiam, pp. 
1031, 1032.) ^ 
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Hof^ LXYH, p. 104. 

** For no single country coniams the Jews, but they are exceedingly 
nuiDcroua ; on which accoimt they ore distributed through nearlj' nU 
the most flourishing countries ^i Bur ope and Aj^^ "both insular and 
continental ; and they all regard the eacred dty as their mctropolk*" 
(Ibid. In mcc. p, 97 1| E.) 

Note LXYUl.p. lU, 
Joseph. Ani. Jud, xx.2't De B^U. Jud. yu. 3, j 3 ; C^ntr, Apim* Li. 

NoTB TiTTS., p. 194* 

Pbilo frcquraatly mentiona the ^jnagogues under the name of "placet 
of prajer." (fn flacc, p. 972* A. B. E. ; Ug<U^ in Caiiim, p, 1014, &c.) 
Their pesitLon by the »ea-side, or by a river-side» ia indiented, anion g 
other plQceSi in the Decree of the Halicamajisiaiis reportetl by Joscphua, 
{A»f. Jud. xiT. 10, { 23,) where the Jew* are allowed to offer pray era 
by the seO'Side, according to their national custom, See alao Philo, 
Lfgat, m Caium, p. 9S2, D. ; Tertull. ad JVae» i. 13 j i^ J5yi*ii, C, 16 ; 
and Juv. Bat. iil. 13. 

Lightfoot, Hebraic . et T^mudic. Exfrtnit^,^ not in Act Ajjoat. ti, 8 \ 
WorkM^ ydL iL p. 064. 

Won LXXI., p. 194. 

See Xi^- in Caiwn, (p* 1014, C. D*,) where Philo speaks of Tran»ti-> 

hcrine Ilome as KEcrr^e^ii^v nal ultn^t^irnr if^( *lttf^mm¥f^ and then uddfli 

Nors LXXn.f p. 194, 

Jtwnl u. Mr " The question of banishing the sacred riten of tb© 

Egyptians and of ih9 Jeittt wob aho determined ; a decree woa made by 

1 Oermpkd and InhnbUM hj Jvin. 

t Bat thm grmter port of Uutu wiii% Boeuji £rB«kiaa, 
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the fkthera, tiiAt four fhouaand of the gfaw offntimm^ wlio were tunted 
with that sapendtion — those being selected who were of taitftble age 
— should be transported to the island of Sardinia." 



Kon LXXllL, p. 195. 

For the tamnltoons spirit of the foreign Jews, see Sueton. wt. C9aud. 
p. 26 ; Dio Cassiiis» Ix. 6 ; Joseph. Ant. Jud, xriii. 8, { 1 ; 9» { 9 ; xz. 
l.ili&c. 

NoTB LXXrV., p. 196. 

AfmaL xy. 44. Tiberias reigned (as sole emperor) 23 years. (Suet. 
vit. Jib. { 73.) His prineipahu^ howeyer, may date from three years 
earlier, when he was associated by Augustus. (Tacit. Asm. U 3 ; Suet. 
1^. ro. § 21.) 

NoTB LXXV., p. 196. 

If our Lord was bom in the year of Rome 747, (see aboTe, Lecture 
VI., Note L) he would have been three years old at Herod's death ; 
and 32 years old when he commenced his ministry, in the fifteenth year 
from the astociated principate of Tiberius. This is not incompatible 
with St. Luke's declaration, that he was abotd thirty years of age {i^d 
irHv TfidKovra) when he began to preach ; for that expression admits of 
some latitude. (See AlfonTs Ormk T u t am$n t t voL L pp. 323 and 327.) 

NoTB LXXVI., p. 196. 
Joseph. Ami, Jud. xIt. 7, { 3 S zyiL 8, { 1 ; Nic Damasc. Fr. 5. 

NoTB LXXVn., p. 196. 

Joseph. Ani. Jmd, xy. 6, { 7; Tacit Bitt. y. 9. '>'The yictorious 
Augustas enlarged the kingdom given to Herod by Antony." 

Note LXXYHI., p. 196. 

See Lardncr's Credibility ^ vol. i. pp. 148-151 ; and compare Joseph. 
De BeU, Jud. i. 27, § 1 ; 29, { 2 ; 33, { 8 ; Appian. De BelL Civ. v. p. 
1135. 
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The cmdties» deceptions, aad suspidaii* of Herod the Great, 0J 
mtTiy chapters in Josc^pliiw^ {Attt. Jud. xv. I* 3, 6. 7* &c. ; X"n. 4, 8, 
10 ; xvu. 3, 6, 7, &c,) Hi* charat^ter h thuj? summed up by tliftt writcir : 
— ♦' He was « mtm cruel to nil aliko* pelding to the iropubei of pas- 
dtm, hut regnrdle«s.of the claima of justice ; and yet no one was erct 
^vored with a more propitioua forttjnc/* (AnL Jud. xtiL 8^ } L) Hi» 
err est of the chief men throughout his dominion ^ and design that on 
his 01ST1 demise they should all be executed, (ibid. 6» $ 5 ^ BcU, Jud. L 
33, {6.) fihowB & hloodsa? temper than evoi the massacre of tbelimo* 
cents* 

NoTR l31tS,, p. 197. 

StranSfl, Ldm /wn, { 34 ; vol. i p, 222, E- T- 

Not* LSSM., p. 19T. 

Stranss gjimt3 the mHs^^cre to be " not incon^^i^teut with the dlspoei* 
tion of the aged tyrant to the exteut that Schlciermacher ftnpp<ja«i/' 
(Le&en Jem, 1. s. c p, 22S^ E. T,,) but objects, that " neither Josephua^ 
who is Tcry minute in hi* account of H^rod, nor the rabbin &» who 
were aaslduoua in blaek*/ning his memory, give the slightest hint of thin 
deeree," (1. s. cO Ke omita to obserre, that thyy cotild scarcely nar* 
rate the ciJtumstance w-ithont some mention of its reason — the birth 
of the supposed ilesaiah — a subject ou which thmr prejudices neoea- 
nrily kept them ^ent * 

NoYa LXXXn., p. 157. 

ilttcrob, SafarnaL Hi \ ** Wh^n Au^stus had hrard, that nwon^? thf 
cMMien under two years of t^f ic/totti Ilerod^ the km^ of the Jetet, had 
ecmmtmdcd to be slain in Syria, there waa also one of the kinj^'a own 
sons, he *ttid it wa*j better to be the ^w,* than the son of UexodJ* 
S&ausa contends, that " the passage loaes all credit &y eon/bundiitg fA* 
execution of AntipateTf who had gray hoiTS, wtthi the miiTder of the 

1 Hjera U ia tli?! oH^lnAt ti p>ny npfus fhp fjnitturitjr of ILe Qtv^Jk wonlt fifl" " IrfK "^ 
tat« fb* b^pdnint tbr th« nia«culliia In thfi« vrorj. 
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infanti, renowned among the Chrisdanf ; " but Macrobius nys nothing 
of Antipater, and eridently doee not refer to any of the known sons of 
Ilcrod. He beUeres that among the children massacred was an infani 
son of the Jewish king. It is impossible to say whether he was right 
or wrong in this belief. It may have simply originated in the &ct that 
a jealousy of a roj^ infant was known to haye been the motive for the 
massacre. (See Okhausen, BibltcJL Comment, toL L p. 72, note ; p. 67, 
E. T.) 

NoTB T.XXTmi., p. 197. 

Josephus says, *< When Csssar had heard these thin^ he dissolyed the 
assembly ; and a few days afterwards he appointed Archelaoa, not in- 
deed king, but ethnarch of half the country which had been subject to 
Herod, . . . and the other half he divided, and gave it to two other 
tons of Herod, Philip and Antipas ; ... to the latter of whom he 
made Penea and Galilee subject, • • . while Batansa with Trachonitis» 
and Auranitis with a certain part of what ii called the House of Zeno- 
dorus, were subjected to Philip ; but the parts sul^ject to Ardielaus 
were Idumea and Judsa and Samaria." (Antiq, Jud, zviL 11, { 4.) 
Compare the brief notice of Tacitus : ** The country which had been 
subdued, was governed, in three divisions, by the aona of Herod.** 
{Hist. V. 9.) 

NoTB LXXXIV., p. 197. 

Strauss says, ** Luke determines the date of John's appearance by 
various synchronisms, placing it in the time of Pilate's gov e r nm ent in 
Judsa ; in the sovereignty of Herod, (Antipas ;) of Philip and of Ly- 
sanias over the other divisions of Palestine ; in the higb-priesthood of 
Annas and Caiaphas ; and moreover precisely in the 15th year of the 
reign of Tiberius, which, reckoning from the death of Augustus, cor- 
responds with the year 28-29 of our era. With this last and closest 
tenarcation of time all the foregoing lest precise ones agree. Even thai 
.which makes Annas high-priest together with Caiaphas appears correct^ if 
we consider the peculiar influence which that ex-high-priest retained." 
{Leben Jesu, § 44 ; pp. 300, 301, E. T.) 

Note LXXXV.. p. 197. 
Joseph. Ant. Jud, xvii. 11, § 1. «« But all who were of the kindred 
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h&trpd towarda hinu^ Cotap&re 13, f 2. 




Kon L^^XXVI., p, 197. 1 




Joaeph. Z>tf Arf?. JHii. iL 1, i 3. 1 



Kot« LXXXVm,, p. ll^S* 

Josephua ftajrij " Herod the tetTKrdi had m juried the daughter of 
Ai^tas^ and had now lived wi^ her a long time. But baying ^«ad(^ a 
journey to Rome I he lodged in the house of Kerckdt his brother* bui not 
hy the ftatno mother. For this Reyod wa* the son of the dnuf^hter of 
Simon, the high-priesL Kow he ^11 m lore with HerodiASt this mane's 
wife, who wa» the daughter of Amtobulua theij brother, and the sister 
of Agrippa the Great; and be had the boldnese to ptropose marriage. 
8he accepted the proposal, and it was a^ecd that nhe should go to live 
with him, whenever hs tbould return from Eome/* {ArU. Jud. xviii. 5» 
{ I .) And again : " Kerodias^ theii sister, wa« married to Herod, the 
son of Herod the Great, who was born tJf Mariamoe, the daught&jr of 
Simon the bigb-priest, w*ho had also a danghter Salome ; aftcf the birth 
of whom, Uero^iias, in shameful violation of the custom* of our nation, 
allowed herM='lf to marry Herod, the brother of hsr former husband 
by the same fether, separating from him while he was living. Now 
this man [whom she married] hcM the office of tetrarch of Galilee." 
(Ibid. § 4.) 

NoT» LXXXIX., p. 198. 

Ant Jad. xriE, 5, f 3: «'Now tome of the JewM thought that Oul 
army of Herod had been destroyed by God, in most rigbtAou* ren- 

geanec for the punishment inflicted upon John^ tffjT*<tm^ the Baptist. 
For he taujjht the Jews to cultivate virtue, ind to praqti»e righteous- 
ne«« towards oath other, and piety towarda God, and kj to come to 
baptiiira. For he declared that this dipping would he acceptable to 
Him, if they used it, not with reference fo (A* tftwnciaikm qfcerfmrn 

35 
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«iiw, Imt to the pnriflcttiML of tiM hoijt^ the sonl hcring been purified 
by righteousneas. And when others thiooged to him, (to thej were 
profoundly mored at the bearing of his words,) Herod beared that his 
great influence oyer the men would lead diem to some revolt, (for they 
seemed ready to do any thing by his advice ;) he therefore thought it 
much better to anticipate the evil, by putting him to death, betoe he 
had attempted to make any innovation, than to allow himself to be 
brought into trouble, and then rqpent after some revolutionary move- 
ment had conmenced. And so John, in otm9equenee of tke sutpicion of 
Haxtd, tOM sent aa a priaoner to the ajbre^mentumed ea$tle of Macktenu, 
and too* there put to death." The genuineness of this passage is admit- 
ted even by Strauss. (^Leben Jeau, { 48 ; voL i. pp. 344-^7, E. T.) 

NoTB XC, p. 198. 

Strauss, LAen Jeeu, 1. s. c. The chief points of apparent difference 
are the motive of the imprisonment and the scene of the execution. 
Josephus makes fear of a popular insurrection, the Evangelists offence 
at a personal rebuke, the motive. But here (as Strauss observes) there 
is no contradiction, for ** Antipas might well fear that John, by his 
strong censure of the marriage and the whole course of the tetrarch's 
li&, might stir up the people into rebellion against him.** Again, from 
the OospeU we naturally imagine the prison to be near Hberias, where 
Herod Antipas ordinarily resided ; but Josephus says that prison was 
at Machffirus in Persea, a day's journey from Tiberias. Here, however, 
an examination of the Gospels shows, that the place where Antipas 
made his feast and gave his promise is not mentioned. It only appears 
that it was near the prison. Now, as Herod was at this time engaged 
in a war ^*ith Aretas, the Arabian prince, between whose kingdom and 
his own lay the fortress of MachsBrus, it is "a probable solution*' of 
the di£iculty, that he was residing with his court at Machserus at this 
period. (Strauss, { 48, ad fin.) 

Note XCI., p. 198. 

Philip is said to have retained his tetrarchy till the 20th year of Tibe- 

1 Dr. Burton acutely renMrlu on this expnalkmy thftt it b a covert allusion to tb« 
Christian doctrine of '^ a baptism for the remiMrion of dns,** and showa the acquaintMictt 
of Joaephoi with the teneta of the Christiana. (JBoeiaa. BitL yol. L p* IM.) 
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Tins. (^Ant, Jud. xriii. 5, } 6.) Herod Antipas lost bia g^OTenuncnt In 
the first of Caligula. (Ibid. cb. 7.) 

Note XCII., p. IM. 

Ant, Jiid, xvii. 12 ; XTiil 1 ; De BeH Jud, ii. 8, § 1. *< Now, when tbe 
territory of Arcbelaus was formed into a province, a certain procui^tor, 
of equestrian rank among the Romans, Coponius by name, wai» sent to 
goTem it, receiving from Caesar the power of li£e and de^ath/' The 
procurators for this period, mentioned by Josephus, are Coponius, M. 
Ambivius, Annius Rufiis, Valerius Gratus, and Pontius Pilate* {AM, 
Jud, zviii. 2, { 2.) 

Non XCm., p. 198. 

Joseph. Am, Jud, xyiiL 6, {{ 10, 11 ; 8, { 7 ; ziz. 5, § 1 ; Philot ^ 
liicc,, p. 968, D. E. 

Note XCTV,, p. 198. 

Joseph. AtU, Jud. xix. 8, J 2 : " Now, after h& had reigned tWee full 
years over the whole of Judaea, he vox at the city of €m*^m, which woa 
formerly called Strato's Tower. And Uierre he held public ahows in 
honor of C^sflTj having learned that a certain festival wa^ celebrated at 
tliat time, to make vows for hi a lofetj. Now» at that festivui t^ere tp^rt 
astevnbfed a multitude of those who were first in oMlh? and authority in 
tlie provLnce. On the g^^ond da^ of th^ showSt pHttmg on a rttb^ m&de 
entifely of sifter t the texture of which was truly wonderful, he eame 
into the theatre early in the mornmg* VTheji the fir!*t bcamsi of the aun 
shone upon the eilvcr, it glittered in %. wonderful maimer, fiiishing forth 
a brilliancy which anjuxed and awed those who gaxcd upon him* 
Whereupon his flatterers immedijitely tried out, (though not for hi» 
good,) one from one pla^e and one from onothpr, — uddr^sin^ him rt* a 
god, — * Be propitious to ua ; ' and adding, ' Although we have here« 
tofore feared thee as a mun^ yet henceforth we acknowledge thee to he 
of more than mortal nature/ Tha kinff did not rfbtikt thctth nor reject 
their impiou* flattery, A Utile a/iifr, therefore, looking up, he saw an 
owl sitting upon a certain rope over his head -, and he immediatdy un- 
derstood that it was a measenger of evD, a» it had formerly been of 
good ; whereupon he was overcome with a pirofound sadncssi^ There 
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was ako ft ttTere pain in bis bow>^ wbidi began with a sadden tio- 
lenoe. Turning therelbre to bis friends, be said, — • I, yonr god» aa 
now commanded to end my life ; and &te i m medi a ttlj f reproTes the £Use 
shoots that were just now addressed to me : and so I, whom you call 
immortal, am now snatched away by death. But we must accept the 
£ite which God ordains. And indeed we bare not lired ill, but in the 
mott brilliant good fortune.' When he had said this, he was OTercome 
by the intensity of the pain. He was therefore quickly carried to the 
palace, and the report went abroad to all, that he must inevitably soon 
die. . . . Being consumed thus fat fire days m mteeeBtim with 4^ pam 
in his beUy, he departed this life.** 

NoTB XCV., p. 199. 

Ibid. six. 9, { S : •* [Claudius] therefore sent Cuspina Fadns as n 
procurator oter Judca, and all the kingdom." 

NoTi XCVI., p. 199. 

Ibid, joi, 6. i 2; 7, i 1 ; toid S, { 4. Agrippa IE. bore fbe title of 
king. {Ik BeO. Jud. ii. 12, } 8.) 

NoTi XCVn., p. 199. 

AfUiq. Jud. xiz. 9, { 1 ; zx. 7, {3. The evil reports which arose 
from this constant companionship are noticed by Josephus in the latter 
of these passages. They are glanced at in the well-known passage of 
Juvenal, {Sat. vi. 155-169.) *« That well-known diamond, made even 
more precious by being worn on the finger of Berenice. Tbis jewel the 
barbarian formerly gave to that unchaste woman, and Agrippa gave it 
to his sister, in that country where kings keep the Sabbath festival with 
naked feet, and an ancient indulgence allows the old men to eat pork.** 
Compare Tacit Hiit. IL 2 and 81. 

NoTB XCVm., p. 199. 

Joseph. Ant. Judi xx. 8, { 8 ; 9, § 7 : **The king had been intrusted 
by Claudius Csesar with the care of the temple." In one passage {Ant, 
Jwl. XX. 1, } 3) Josephus says that these privileges continued to be 
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exercised by the de$oendania of Herod, king of Chalds, from his de- 
cease to the end of the war. But he here uses the term *< descendants" 
yery loosely; or he forgets ||jhat Agrippa 11. was the nephew, and not 
the son, of this monarch. (See the note of Lardner, Credibility, toL i. 
p. 18, note i^.) 

NoTB XCDC., p. 199. 

The prociii'atorflhip of Pilate liuitcd from the 12th year of Tiberiai 
(A. 1>. 26) to the 22d, (A. D. 36.) Bee joi^ph* Ant. Jud. XTiiU 3» f 2, 
and 4t j 3* FeLiK etitei^ upon hU oMce a» toie procuriilor in thei t2th 
year of Claudiua, (A. B. 53,) and was huci?ei?ded by Portiuji Fiiatua 
forly in the mgn of Nero. {A Hi, Jud* 3uc. 7r J I ; and 8, { 9.) 

No^ C, p. 19fl. 

The vacillation and timidity of Hlate apptjar in hia attempt to estab* 
llsh the im»f^s qf Tibcriys in Jerusalem, fo]]owi*d almost imtnediatcly 
by ihtir withdrawal. {Ant. J ad. xviii 3» J K) II U Yxplcnce i* shotiji 
ill hi^ coiid^ct towards the Jewii who o|!pi>3ied hia application of ilio 
tcmplf*moncy to the constmction of an aqm'dnct at Jem«alt'ni, (ibid, 
§ 2,) a« well aji in hid treatment of the SamaHCans on the occasion 
which led to hia romovaL (Ibid* 4, } 1.) Agrippa the chi<*r speak* of 
the iniquity of hb* govemmpnt in the strongest term*, (up. Phil on, J^. 
sd Cauim^ p. 10S4 : ♦* he feared k^t they !»hould examine and cscpos© 
the misdct^ds of Ms former procuratorship, the taking of bribes^ the acts 
of Tiolenee, the estortionF, the torture*» the menneesi the repeated mur- 
dcra without any form of trialt the harsh wid incoaeant cruelty/*) 

NoTi a., p. 199- 

Taeitufi say a of Felix, ** Antoniii* FcHx eitereised the royal author- 
ity in a manner agreeable to the basenesa of his dispoiitioti, with all 
cruelty and wantonnesB." {ilitt. t* 9.) And again ; ** But his fathea*, 
who,'*e sumitine was Fcilix, did not eonduct liiro^lf wich the sauae mod^ 
eration. Having been a long time governor of Judtt.'a, be thought he 
eould eammit all crimes with imp unity ^ relying upon his great pow^r/- 
{Ann* xii. G\Cj 

Jo^ephus givoft a similar account of Ids go^errummt. {Aftt. Jud^ 
XI. 8.) After he qnitted office he was accused to the emperor , md 

35^ ' 
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o&ly atcapcd a wrcre MBtenoe by the Inftaaioewliidi Ids browner BUla* 
I with Nero. 



NOTB CIL, p. lA. 

See Jbd. ML xx. H, §} 10, 11 ; B«0. ML tL li. i I. In tiie latter 
peaeage Xoaephue nya, ««Now Feetns, havmg succeeded this man in. 
the office of procorator, reliered the country of its greatest scourge. 
For he captured a large number .of the robbers, and destroyed not a 
few. But Allnnus, who succeeded Festus, did not govern after the 
same manner. For it is not possible to mention any fimn of eril-doing 
which he omitted to practise.'* 

Note Cm., p. 199. 
See aboTe, Notes C. and CI. 

NoTi CIV., p. 199. 

Here the accuracy of St. Luke is yery remarkable. Achaia, though 
originally a senatorial province, (Dio Cass. liii. p. 503, E.,) had been 
taken into his own keeping by Tibenus, (Tacit. Ann, L 76,} and had 
continued under legates during the whole of his reign. Claudius, 
however, in his fourth year restored the province to the senate, (Suet. 
vU, Ckwd. } 35,) from which time it was governed by proconsuls, St. 
Paul's visit to Corinth fell about two years after this change. 

NoTB CV.. p. 199. 

Seneca says of GbQlio, <*I used to say to you, that my brother 
Gallio, (wham every body hvee at mtteh aa I do, although no one can love 
him more,) while he was free from all other vices, had a special hatred 
to this." And again : <« No other mortal is so dear to any one, as he 
is to all." CQiuMt. Nat. iv. Prsefet.) Statins uses the same epithet, 
{Sylv. ii. 7, U. 32, 33 :) ••This is more than to have given Seneca 
to the world, or to have been the parent of dear Gallio." 

NoTB CYI., p. 200. 

See Joaeph. Ami. Jud. xvii. 12, } 5; zviii. 1, { 1. "Moreover Cyre- 
nius came also Into Judea, which had been annexed to Syria, to make a 
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talitatimt of thvir proprrti/, anil to dispose of tho money of Archelaus, 
But the ptopl[>, altliouf^h at Mrttt tlitiy could hardly cndiu-t: to hctir of 
an fftrolmrnl, iit Icn^^th huhitiittpd," kv. The difficulty with rcispect 
to the ^fV^ie of the taxhig will be t^oiusldered in Kotc CXIX 

Note t^Vtl*, p. 200. 

ThcTO ii*as a Sor^ius Paulu?* \i'ho bore the office of consul in the year 
A. IK 94. Another held the Biune offiee in A. D. 1G8. This latter it 
probably tht^ StTf^uifi Ptiuhts mentinnid by Cmkn. {Arm£. L 1, vol. iL 
p, ^18 ; Z>e Prtntiit, { 2 ; voL xiv. p. 012.) 

Note CVUL, p. 200. 

(\vpni5 was nrigiiiEilly an imperial provint'e^ (Dio Casa, liii. p. ii54, 
A.,) and therefore governed by legates or proprwtor^, (Strab. xiv. G, 
§ CI ;) but AugustUii aftur a while gave it up to the Senate, from which 
liniL* iti govL'mora were proeuntitils. (See Tlio, liv* p» 523, B» "At 
tliiit time therefore be pavt- up Cvpnis anti Gallia NarboneuKls to the 
people, aa having nu further need of bin amis ; and no proconsul:? began 
to be sent to thoi^e nation;^/') The title of procon:>ul appuars on 
Cyprian eoin^, and has been foimd in a Cyprian lnserlptit>ii of tiic 
reign of Claudius. (Boerlih, Corp. JtiscnpL No* 2G32,) 

NoT-R riTC,. p, 200. 

.Toseph. Ani\ Ju4. xiv. 13, § 3 ; De H,n. .hid. i. 13, } I ; Dio Ca«ii5. 
xtix. p. \l\, IK Thirl Lvji^niaa waa the son of Ptolemy, aon of Men- 
iM'cw^^ and f^etniig to have bt^cn king of Chaleis and Ituriea, inheriting: 
the fpriner from his father, and reeeiving the latter from Jfark Antony. 
See the passages above cited. 

Note ex., p. 200. 

Ly«.aTiiaF» the *on of Ptoh^my, wai^ put to df^ath by Antony, at the 
in«itTgation of Cleopatra, (.Toseph. ^-iMf, Jud. xv. Ay \ I, eertainly before 
the year of Kome 71&, B, C. :i3. fSe'e Dio Ca^is. 1. h. c.) 

NiiTE CXL, p. 200. 
Po Pltrfm^s. f^n Jtstff, f 44; vol. i, p. 302, E. T, 
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Note CXII., p. 200. 

Ibid. p. 801. *' We cannot indeed prove that, had a juuaga Ljrsa- 
niai existed, Joeephoa most hare mentioned him," &e. 

NoTB CXin., p. 200. 

Straiua aarames, without an atom of proof; that AbOa (or Abilene) 
was included in the kingdom of Lysanias, the contemporary of An- 
tony. It is never mentioned as a part of his territories. Indeed, as 
I>r. Lee has remarked,' it seems to be pointedly excluded from them. 
Agrippa the First receiyed •• the Abila of Lysanias " from Claudiua, 
at the Tery time when he relinquished the kingdom of Chalcis, which 
formed the special territory of the old Lysanias. (Joseph. De BelL 
Jud. iL 12, i 8 ; Ant. Jud, xix. 5, } 1.) Thus it would appear that 
Josephus really intends a different Lysanias from the son of Ptolemy in 
these two passages. Even, however, if t)iis were not the case, his 
silence would be no proof that a second Lysanias had not hdd a 
tetrarchy in these parts at the time of John*s ministry. That Abila 
formed once a tetrarchy by itself seems impUed in the subjoined pas- 
sage from PUny — '*Tetrarchie8, each forming a sort of province, inter- 
sect these cities, and bind them together, and these again are united 
into kingdoms, as the tetrarchy of Trachonitis, of Paneas, of AbUa," 
kc (H. N. v. 18, ad fin.) 

NoTB CXTV., p. 201. 
See above. Notes IV., LXXXIX., and XCIV. 

NoTB CXV., p. 201, 
Strauss, Leben Jeeu, { 82 ; voL i. p. 301, E. T. 

Note CXVL, p. 201. 

See the Zeitechrtftfir geeehiehtUohe Bechiwittm^ekaft^ ToL vi., quoted 
by Olshausen in his BibUscher Commentary (vol. i. p. 125 ; p. 116, £. T.) 
On the general question, see Alfbrd's Greek T ettamm U Tol. i. p. 816. 

1 See his hufiratimt, ^ HUf Seriftur$, Lectore Till., p. 403, note t. I am Indebted to 
mj friend. Mr. SlanRel, for my knowledge of this excellent work. 
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NoTB CXVn., p. 201. 
AaU. Jud. zriii. 1, } 1. See mboTe, Note CYT. 

KoTB CXYm., p. 201. 
StrsQM, Uben Je»u, } 82, p. 204, £. T. 

NoTB CXIX., p. 202. 

The following explanations of Luke iL 2, liaTe been proposed : (1.) 
It has been proposed to take vpAni^ with imypmf^* to regard Kofifvloo' as 
a genitiye dependent on iwypa^,^ and fyi/iovibtms* as equiyalent to 
^ytfidvot* or kytiioptivmprotJ* The passage is then translated, «• This was 
the first ass es sment of Cyrenius, once governor of Syria." (See Lard- 
ner, CredibiUtff, toI. i. pp. 173-176.) 

(2.) Only slightly different from this is the Tiew of Beza" and others, 
which takes ♦• first " in the same way, but regards ib''^«>'<<«»''^ Kopirriow • as 
a genitive absolute, and renders the verse, ** This first assessment was 
made when Cyrenius was governor of Syria." Both these explana- 
tions suppose that Cyrenius made two assessments, one before he was 
actual President of Syria and one afterwards. The former regards 
Cyrenius as designated by his 8ubteqtterU title ; the latter supposes that 
he may have been called ** governor " when strictly speaking he was 
not so, but had a certain degree of authority. Two objections lie 
against both views. 1. The ordo verborum does not allow us to take 
«• first " with •• taxing." 2. No writer hints at Cyrenius having been 
trt'ice employed to make a census in Palestine. 

(3.) A third explanation is, that wptirn^^ is for rporipa,^^ and that the 
genitive Kvpnviov i' depends upon it, the construction used being analo- 
gous to that of St. John, In vp&rdt |iov ifr,*' (L 16.) The meaning is, 
then, *« This assessment was made before the time when Cyrenius was 
governor of Syria." (Lardner, Credibiliiyf voL L pp. 166-173 ; Alford, 
Greek Testament^ vol. L p. 314.) 

1 FInt. t Taxing, or enroliBaDt. ■ Cyreniiis. * T^lng. 

• GoTttrnlng, or boing goremor. • QoTemorv T HsTing been goTemur. 

• See Lardner, O ^tftO ft y, voL L p. 171, note d. 

• QjivnlQe goTemln^ or when Qyrenhu was goTemor. ^ Fint. 
^ rormer. i* Of Cyrenioa* ^ For b« was betve me. 
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(4.) FinaUj, it is fnaintained that iyiptn^ ihoiild be regarded as 
emphatic — and that St. Luke means, as I bare suggested in the text. 
that while the enrolment was begun a little before our Lord's birth, 
it was never fuUy exeeutsd until Cyrenius carried it through. Both this 
and the preceding explanation seem to be allowable — they are compat- 
ible with the Hellenistic idiom, and do no Tiolenoe to history. Am 
Lardner has shown, there is abundant reason io beHcTe that an enrol- 
ment was actually set on foot shortly before the death of Herod. (See 
the CredibiUty, toL L pp. 151-159.) 

NoTB CTTX., p. 202. 

See his Short View of the Harmony of the EvamffeUstep Prop. zL pp. 
145-149. 

Note CXXI., p. 202. 

Cotmeetum pfSaeredand Profane Hieiory, toI. iL p. 506. 

NoTB CXXn., p. 202. 

Ant, Jud, zriiL 1, } 1. After speaking of Cyrenius as sent from 
Borne for the express purpose of effecting a census, Josephus adds» 
•* Now Judas, a Qaulonite, of the city named Gamala, taking as his 
accomplice the Pharisee Sadduc, nt$hed into rebellion^ saying that the 
imposing of the tribute was nothing short of downright slayery, and 
summoning the people to a struggle for freedom." He then speaks of 
the success of Judas's efforts, and his formation of a sect, which Jo- 
sephus puts on a par with those of the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and 
the Essenes. ** Of the fourth of these sects of philosophy, Judae the 
OaUlaan became the leader." (Ibid. { 6.) 

Note CXXHI., p. 202. 

De BeU, Jud, ii. 17, { 8. The foUowers of Theudas «< were scattered 
and brought to nought" (Acts t. 36,) but those of Judas the Galilsean 
<* were dispersed." (Ibid, verse 37.) It is in exact accordance with 
this distinction that the latter reappear in the Jewish war, while of the 
former we hear nothing. See Dean Alford's note ad loc 



1 Wm nude, or took plaoe. 
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IJ*. ,^vi. 10, ^ i : ^* But at thU lime Jud^a was ef^tjucd by foi Mou- 
Sftiif/ ut/tpr iuf/iuUM^ and riia^^^^ /rawi ail ^tiartera rushed Ut arm^T eitber in 
tlik; lj,ijpe of iJicir CJHTi udvanlUi^'L-, or out of cniisily to the Jt:ws.'" 

Kl.ie CXX\'T„ p. 203. 

Ik EfU. Jtfff. ii. 13» f J? ; ** But t!ic E^ptifin fnUc propht*t brought 
upon the Jcwii a htai'Vcr tvot than thi,H. For tlus impostor ctimc iuto 
thp I iH in try, and ptTsuiidt^d thp piople that he was a prophet, and. 
«*^^cmbkd ahiiut 3(1,00 (J rni-guidt'd men. Leading thini about from the 
wildurnL'^a to thp nmunt cidli^d the Mount of Ohves, he thought hi? 
TToiild \w able from that poj^iiicm to force nn entrance into the city, nnd 
taving avrrpowercd the Roman gnrriscini to oppress the people, with 
tht! help uf tlie fi^sldiem that would br&ak into the city with him. But 
TAix, meeting him with his Btmian soldiers, n^nticipated hi? attack, and 
all thf piMjplL* jtjined him irt hiti d- f< n^ivp operations ; so that whon an 
ejifjagenient took plaee, the E^^^ptian fled with a small company, and! 
t>it* (jt'mtei- pati of those wlio Mcre with hito were either destroyed or 
capttired, liut the re>t of the multitude tF(*n? disperf*ed, and each 
SDUpht his own hom^- a^ iietrttly aa poj^ible/' Compare AfUiq. Jtsd^ 

XoT£ cxxvn;, p, 203. 

In the pnrallol pa?5^flf?f? of the Anriqutties, (I, s. r.,) Josephns says 
that Fetis slew 400 and eaptnrcil 20(J of the I'^gi ptian*s followers. £f 
he had rf'aily estimated their wJiole iiumher at .10,000, he would ^enrf^cljr 
have siiidi, thitt " very many (TrAiFornr) ^veTe killud or taken pn^onerm,*' 
when the lost* hi both wayn was nu more than fiOO mviu It lia;^ boe^ 
eagaeiauftly cDnjt7etuTed that the reading r^<fT^<oW|^ ishould be ri^phieed 
by rrr^ruiff^f A/r>i f ,^ havinif atUvn from the rviidy ccinfu>iou fif > ^ with /»* 
or .A^' with ,>i.'' [LardntT, tnttibiflfn, vol. 1. p. 2i7.) 

1 ^\m\ 5 4,'WX-U '^ Tfi^'iJmk kl[<"r ulii-h ii|,in]-j Jijr3iM.iO.^/ 
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NoTB CXXVULL, p. 2W. 

Ant. Jud, xz. 2, { 6. Ckmipare Dio CaMhis, Ix. pp. 671, 672 ; TWdt. 
Atm. zii. 48 ; SoeCoii. vit, Ciamd. { 18. Eusebhts mentions a fi"*»^»»*> 
in Greece daring the Mine reign. (Chromoot pars. ii. p. 873, Bd. Mai.) 
Josephnt calls the famine in Jndsa, to which he refen, <« the great 
fiunine.'' iAni. Jud. zx. 6, { 2.) 

NoTB CXXDL, p. 204. 
Alford, Oreek T W an unt , vol. iL p. 53. 

KoTB CXXX., p. 204. 

See an article *• on the Bible and Joaephns," in the J<mmal of Smcnd 
LUaratuf for October, 1850. 

NoTB CXXXI., p. 205. 

8. Ambroae, Com m w t, m PmIm. cxniL { 87. {Optfa, toL i. p. 
1206.) 

NoTB CXXXn., p. 205. 

Ibid. EapHo, Im. z. { 171. (QpMm, Tol. L p. 1542.) 

NoTB CXX7CTTT., p. 205. 
IrensuB, AAotn. Hmrea, iii. 1. {Opera, toI. ii. p. 6.) 



LECTURE VIII 



Note I., p. 207. 



Of all otur writers on the Efidences, Lardner is the only one who 
appears to be at all duly impressed with a fieeling of the ralue of Ckru- 
ti4m witnesses. He dcTOtes nearly two volumes to the accumulation of 
their testimonies. (See his Credibility, toIs. L ii. and iiL) Paky does 
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not make any iws of Christian writer* to proTc the feeta of Chmtianlty j 
he only citea thorn as -witn eases to the early existimce and riqiiite of our 
Historical Scriptures. Butler in a g?*ueml v^y refers to the evitknoi^ 
of the ** first converts," (^rtcloyy, part li. cb. 7, p. 291 ;) but omits t*> 
cnlaife on the point. And Una k the general spirit of our ApologUta. 

Koto n., p, ao7. 

So CdROA, (ap. Origen. Contr. €^, iii. i4.) Strauea (aideavors to 
diminish tt*e authority of the AposEtlea, and first preacher* of Chris- 
tianity ^ by conlrafitmif the darkness of Galilee? and Judaea mth the 
enlightenment of " highly dviHied Gfeece and Rome.** {Ubm J«fy» 
i 13, sub flu- 1 TOi L p, 64, E. T,) 

NoTi m.f p. 208. 

Sirtmatti^ ii. pp. 404, iB% 490 ; T* p. 677 ; vi. p. 770, Ct^menl 
believea the writer to be the companion of St» Paul. (See Siivm* u* 
p, 489 : ** I have no need to multiply wuxda^ fur I hate the testimony 
of the Apostolic Bamabin. Now he was one of the serenty, and was m 
c&-ic^rkeF with PaiU" He then quotes horn the eitant Epistle,) 

NoT2 rV„ p. 208, 
Gmira CvUma, i. f 03 ; p, 578, B.; Db Prindp,^ 2^ § 4 ; p. 140, K, 

Hora V*i p* 208* 

Prolbsaor Norton asdgns the Bpii*tl<^ of Bamahas to ** the middle of 
the second century," iOemdnenat of tht Gotp^U^ vol. i, p, 317 ;) but ou 
Tcry hi sufficient eridenoe, Lardner giTcs A. D* 71 or 72 a* the prohft^ 
ble date of its composition. (Credibility t vol, i* p, 286.) 

M. Binwcn, while Ttgecting the riew that it was written by tha eom* 
panion of St- Faul^ puta its compoaltioEi " about 15 yeara beloTe that of 
Ae Gosigel of St* Johnt" or some time beforo the dose of Ihe first 
century. (Hij^^us attd hk Affe^ toL i. p. £4.) 

The gcuuuiene5is of the Epistle haa been well defended by Dr, Lee, 
who thoroughly exposes the commou ftiUacy, that, if the work of tho 
Apostle, it must have formed a portion of Cauomcal Scripture. (Sechia 
Jjdiut* on fA« 1/upirmtioft of Uid^ Soi-ipture^ Appendix £,, pp. 472-477.) 

S6 
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NoTB VI., p. 209. 

See the ratjoined puBages — «< In fine, by lynching Israel, and fier-- 
farming tueh wmdert tmd ngns, and preaching, he showed his great lore 
to Isr^. Bat when he eho$e Am own Apotile$t to preach his gospd ... 
then he showed himself to be the Son of God." ({ 5, p. 15.) •• Xow 
the serrants who perform this sprinkling, are they who preach to us the 
remission of sins, and the purification of the heart. For he gave tbem 
authority to proclaim the gospel ; and they are twelye in number, for a 
testimony to the tribes ; for the tribes of Israel are twelve." (§ 8, p. 25 .3 
** He himself wished to suffer thus ... for he who prophesied of him said 
... * Behold, / have given my hack to the ioourges, and my eheek$ to huf" 
ftHng9»* " ({ 6, p. 16.) ** Then they shall see him in that day, having 
about his body the tcarlet robe reaching down to the feet, and they shall 
say, * Is not this he whom wt $ei at nought, and erue^fied^ and pierced, 
andfiiodl«<if'" ({7, p. 24.) •• The Son of Ood suffered, that hU wound 
might give us li£e ; . • . moreover, when he was crucified, tiiey gave him 
vinegar and gall to drink." ({ 7, pp. 20, 21.) •• And again Moses made 
a type of Jesus, [showing] that it was necessary that he, whom thmy 
believed to have periihed, should suffer, and should so become the author 
of life." (§ 12, p. 39.) <« What then does the prophet say ? • The as- 
sembly of the wicked encompassed me ; they surrounded me, as bees 
around the comb ; and they eatt lott upon my raiment,* Thus were 
foreshown the sufferings of him who was about to be manifested and to 
suffer." ({ 6, p. 18.) *< Wherefore we spend the eighth day in gladneti, 
on which also Jesus roie from the dead; and when he had shown him- 
self; he aeoended to heaven." ({ 16, p. 48.) 

Note Vn., p. 209. 

Lardner, CredibiUtg, vol. i. p. 289, et seqq ; Burton, Eeclet. History^ 
vol. i. pp. 842, 343 j Norton, Qenuineneae, &c., voL L pp. 336-338 ; 
Bunsen, Bippolyttu, vol. i. pp. 44-47 ; Jacobson, Prafat. ad S. Ciem, 
Ep. p. z.-xvii., prefixed to his Patree Apottolici, 

NoTB Vm., p. 209. 

The following arc the passages to which reference is made in the 
text: '« From him (i. e. Jacob) came the Lord Jesus Christ, as to hia 
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flesh." ({ 32, p. 114.) •*The 9eeptr4 of tkt mqfeity of God; oxa Lord 
Jesus Chrbt came not with noisy boasting and pride, although A^ eould 
have done w, but with humility." (§ 16, pp. 60, 62.) " His ntfferingt 
were before our eyes." (§ 2, p. 12.) «• Especially when we remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, which he si>ake, teaching gentleneu and long- 
euffenng. For thus he spake: «Be merciful, that ye may receive 
mercy ; forgive, that ye may be forgiven ; as ye do, so shall it be dono 
to you ; as ye give, so shall it be given to you ; as ye judge, so shall ye 
be judged ; as ye show kindness, so shall kindness be shown to you ; 
with what measure ye measure, with the same shall ye be measured.' " 
(§ 13, p. 52.) *• Let us look to the blood of Christ, and let us observe 
how precious to God is his blood, which wot shed for our ealvation** 
(§ 7, p. 34.) ** For the love which he had to us, our Lord Jesus Christ 
gave his blood for us, according to the will of God, and his flesh for 
our flesh, and his soul for our souls." (§ 49, p. 178.) •• That there should 
be a future resurrection, of which he made our Lord Jesus Christ the 
first-fruits, by raising \amfrom the elead" (§ 24, p. 98.) «• Now Christ 
was ient by God, and the Apostles by Christ." (§ 42, p. 148.) •♦ With the 
full assurance of the Hofy Spirit, the Apostles went forth, preaching that 
the kingdom of God was about to come. Preaching thus through many 
countries and cities, from the first fruits of their labors, after having 
proved them by the Spirit, they appointed bishops and deacons" (ibid. pp. 
148, 150.) ** Through jealousy and envy, the greatest and most Just 
pillars were persecuted, and came to a violent end. Let us set before 
our eyes the good apostles. Peter, through an unrighteous envy, suf- 
fered, not one, nor two, but many troubles, and so becoming a martyr at 
last, he went to the fitting place of glory. Through envy also Paul 
won the reward of patience, seven times wearing bonds, being eompeOed 
tofiee, being stoned, becoming a preacher to the East and to the West; and 
he gained a noble renown by his fiiith, having taught righteousness to 
the whole world; and having penetrated to the farthest west, he suffered 
martyrdom under the emperors,** &c. (§ 5, pp. 24, 28.) 



Note IX., p. 209. 

Ep. ad Cor, \ 47, p. 168 : ««Take up the Epistle of the blessed 
Apostle Paul. What did he write to you first, in the very beginning 
of the gospel. Tnily he gave you a spiritual charge concerning him- 
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•di; and CtplMir tad ApoUo* ; for eren tben ye were giTcn to par* 
tialitiM.** Omg. 1 Cor. L 10-12. 

KoTB X., p. 210. 

See Bmton'i EecUtiattioal Huiory cf tkt Furtt 7%ret Centutiet^ voL L 
pp. 197 and 357. 

NoTB XI., p. 210. 

Ibid. Tol. ii. p. 23. Compere Peereon's DUp¥tatio Je Aimo quo S. 
Jgnati%u a Thyano Afttiochim ad Bmtitu erat etmdemmUuSj (printed in Dr. 
JacobBon'i Patr9$ ApogtoHci,) toL ii. pp. 624-529. Feereon places the 
Hartyrdom in A. D. 116 ; M. Bunaen in A. D. 116. {Hippofytut cmd 
hit AfBj Tol. L p. 89.) 

Non Xn., p. 210. 

Two of theae EpisUea are addreaaed to St. Jolm, and the third to the 
Virgin Mary. They exist in sereral MSS., and were printed at Paria 
as early aa A. D. 1496. Burton says of them, " Two Epistles to St. 
John and one to the Virgin Mary, which only exist in Latin, do not 
desenre eren to he mentioned." {Ecde: HiaL toI. iL p. 29, note.) So 
fiur aa I know, they are not now defended by any one. 

NoTB Xm., p. 210. 

Lardner, OndibiUi^^ toI. L pp. 314, 816 ; Bnrton, Ecdei. Bitt. toI. 
it pp. 29, 30 ; Schrockh, ChrittL Kirch. Qetehichie, toI. iL p. 341, et 
aeqq. ; Neander, OeaehiohU der ChriatL BeUffum^ Tol. ii. p. 1140 ; Kiste 
in lUgen'a Zntaehrift far kutoriaehe TheologU^ IL IL pp. 47-90 ; Jacob- 
aon, Ptstrm ApottoHcit Tol. ii. pp. 262-470 ; Helele^ Patrvm ApottoHeo- 
nfm Qparo, 3d edition. Prolegomena, p. IviiL 

NoTB XrV., p. 210. 

Euseb. Bisi, Eedet. iii. 36 ; Hieronym. De Virii Ittuttr, c. xri., (Qp. 
vol. iL p. 841, ed. Yallars.) The brief account giren in the text of a 
very complicated matter, requires a few words of elucidation, and per- 
haps, to some extent, of correction. The twelve Epistles in their 
Itmfftr form exist both in Greek and in an andent Latin Tersion. 
Eleren Epistlea out of the twelve are found in a second Latin yeraion, 
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likewiie ancient, which presents nmneroiis important Tariations from 
Ihe other, and is in general considerably $horier. Of these eleven Epis- 
tles, the first seven, and a fragment of the eighth, irere found in Greek 
in the fieimous Medicean manuscript, which evidently gave the original 
text of the shorter Latin translation. The seven (complete) Epistles of 
the Medicean MS. are nearly, but not quite, identical with the seven 
Epistles mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome. They consist, that is, of 
six out of the seven (viz., the Epistles to the Ephesians, ^iagnesians, 
Trallians, Philadelphiims, Smymanms, and Polycarp,) together with a 
letter to a Christian woman, >Iaria Cassobolita ; and there is also in 
the MS. a fragment of the Epistle to the Tarsians. The Epistle to the 
Romans, which is placed at the end of the shorter Latin recension, is 
not in the Medicean MS. ; but this is explained by the £eu^ that that 
MS. is a fragment. As it observes the exact order of the shorter Latin 
version, and seems to be the text — only somewhat corrupt — from 
which that version was made, we may conclude, that it contained ori- 
ginally the same eleven letters. Thus we cannot base any argument on 
the identity of the Eusebian and Medicean Epistles. It is not an exact 
identity; and the approach to identity is perhaps an accident. 

NoT« XV., p. 210. 

See Dr. Cureton's Corptts Ignatiamtm^ Litroduction, pp. xxxiv.- 
Ixxxvii.; Bunsen, Hippolytu$ and hit Age, vol. L pp. 98-103. 

NoTB XVI., p. 211. 

See Dr. Jacobson's Prcfece to the third edition of his Patret Apos- 
tolicif p. liv. ; Hefele's Prolegomena, 1. s. c. ; Professor Hussey's Vniver- 
9%ty Sermons, Preface, pp. xiii.-xxxix. ; Uhlhom in Niedner's S^eiUchrift 
far historische Theologie, xv. p. 247, et seqq., and Canon Wordsworth in 
the English Review, No. viii. p. 309, et seqq. The shorter Greek Reccn- 
sion is also regarded as genuine by the present Regius Professor of He- 
brew in the University of Oxford. 

Nora XVn., p. 211. 

The subjoined are the most important of the Ignatian testimonies to 
the fiicts of Christianity: •• Come together in one fidth, even in Jesus 
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Christ, wlio wai of the flunfly of Dticid aceording to tho flesh, dw Sea 
of nun and 8on of God." {E^. ad Eph, xx. p. ZOt,) ••For Jeans Chzict 
our Ood wa$ horn of Mmy, aecording to the appointBient of God, of the 
•eed of DftTld, hot kptJkt Hoif S^itirU. He waarbom, and toot hapttM^" 
fte. fte. (Ibid, zriii. pp. 296-298.) «*Thxee notable mystexies were kept 
secret from the prince of this world, the Tirginitj of Uarj, and the 
birth and death of the Lord." (Ibid. six. p. 298.) <« How then waa lie 
manifested to the ages? A §iar §kons m /Uooen, hrighUr Hum aB ikm 
other ttan, and its lustre was indescribable, and the nordtj of ita ap- 
pearance caused great wonder." (Ibid. six. p. 800.) *• Our Lord • • . 
was truly bom of a yirgin, baptised 6y Jokm^ thai aU righteouaneee tm^U 
he fuffttted bf Mm^ and was truly nailed to the eron in the flesh iar us, 
under PoniiM$ Pilate and Herod the tetrarehr {Ep. ad Saturn, L p. 416.) 
« We loTC the prophets also, because they too announced gospel tidings, 
and hoped in him, and waited lor him ; in whom also they beUeved* 
and were sa^ed in the unity of Jesus (Christ, being holy men, and 
worthy of lore and admiration, to whom aieo Jeme Chritt bon te t Hwi o mj fJ* 
(^Bp. ad Philadelph, y. pp. 894-496.) «« On this account the Lord reoeieed 
the ointment tipon Am head^ that he might breathe i;q>on his church the 
odor of immortality." {Ep, ad Ephet, xviL p. 296.) •* He suffered truly, 
as he also truly raised him»df from the deadJ* (JBp. ad Smym, ii. p. 418.) 
•* We no longer keep the Sabbath, but we live a new "^ on the Lor<£e 
day, on which alto our Ufi aroae with him." (^. ad Magnet, ix. p. 824.) 
«< The prophets looked for him as their teaeher : and tiierefore he whom 
they justly expected, when ke camt^ raised them from the dead." (Ibid. 
1. 8. c.) ** For I saw him in the flesh even after his resurrection, and 
I belieTe that he still exists. And when he came to Peter and hit eom^ 
paniont, he taid to them, * Tahe, and handle me, and see that I am not a 
bodiless spirit.' And immediatehf they touted him, and belieTed." 
(^. ad Smym, iiL p. 420.) •* Now after his resurrection he ate wiih 
them amd dranh with them, as one in the flesh." (Ibid. 1. s. c.) •* Sub- 
mit yourselyes to the bishop and to one another, as Jesus (Christ to the 
Father, in his human nature, and as the Apoetlet to Chriet and to the 
Father and to the Spirit" (^. ad Magnet, xiiL p. 828.) *« It is neces- 
sary therefore to submit to the company of presbyters, at to the Apoe» 
Hee." {Ep. ad DralL iL p. 834.) <« Not at Peter and Paul do I command 
you: they were Jpoetlee, I am a man under sentence." {Ep. ad Bom* 
ir. p. 368.) 
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NoTB XYIIL, p. 211. 

See Dr. Cureton'i C6rpu$ IsftuOuntm^ pp. 227-231 ; md IL Buiaen's 
Bippoi^ttUf ToL L pp. 92-98. 

KoTB XDL, p. 212. 

See Jacobeon's Patm Apottoliei, toL U. pp. 484-^12. This work i« 
admitted to be genuine, even by H. Buneen. {Hippofytuttfoh L pp. 
223-227.) 

NoTB XX., p. 212. 

See efpecially the following passages : ** Serrants . . . walking ac- 
cording to the truth of the Lord, who became the servatU ofalL** ({ 5, p. 
494.) • <• We remember also what the Lord said in hie teaeking^ * Judge 
not, that ye he not judged : forgive and it ehaO he forgiven you : be merdfiil, 
and ye shall receive mercy : with what measure ye measure, it shall be 
measured back to you : ' and, < blessed are the poor, and they who are 
persecuted for righteousness' sake, for theirs is the kingdom of God.' " 
(} 2, pp. 488-490.) ** Christ Jesus, who hore our eine m his own hody 
on the tree ; who did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth ; but 
he endured aZ7 for us, that we might lire through him." ({ 8, p. d02.) 
'* Whosoever shall not confoss the testimony of the erase, is of the 
deviL" (§ 7, p. 500.) «* Our Lord Jesus Christ, who endured to be 
brought even to death for our sins ; whom God raised, loosing tne pains 
of Hades.** ({ If p* 486.) *< We believe in Him who raised our Lord 
Jesus Christ from the dead, and gave him ghry, and a throne at his right 
hand:* ({ 2, p. 486.) « Whom (i. e. the Lord) if we shall please in 
this present world, we shall receive also the future world, as he promised 
us, that he would raise us from the dead,'* ({ 6, p. 496.) "I beseech 
you all therefore ... to exercise aU patience, which also ye see exernpU^ 
fed hefore your eyes, not only in the blessed Ignatius, Zosimus, and 
Bufus, but also in others among you, and in Paul himself, and the rest 
of the Apostles, For ye may be assured that nOne of these ran in vain, 
but that they are all in the place that is fitting for them, with the Lord, 
far whom also they suffered:* ({ 9, pp. 602-504.) •« The blessed and 
illustrious Paul, who visited in person the men that then lived among 
you, and taught the word of truth in a correct and certain manner, 
and also, when he was ahsent^ wrote you a le^,** ftc« ($ 3, p. 490.) 
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NoTB XXI., p. 212. 

See the Epistle of Irensus to Floriniu, preaenred in Ensebixis's £0- 
clnioitieal Eittory, (y. 20; Tol. L pp. 359, 860:)— •« The lessons of 
childhood are incorporated with the mind, and grow with its growth, 
so that I can tell even the Tery place where the blessed Poljcarp used 
to sit and discourse, and his going out and coming in, and the nature 
of his life, and the appearance of his person, and the discourses which 
he deliycrcd to the multitude, and how he related hi* intereovrae with 
John^ and with the rest of tAoae who had teen the Lord, and how he 
remembered their words, and what he had heard from them concerning 
the Lord, and concerning his miracles ; — how Polycarp declared all 
these VUngs in a manner agreeable to the Scriptures, as he had receiTed 
them from those who were eye witnesses of the word of life." 

NoTB XXTT., p. 212. 

Euseb. Hist. Eceles. iii. 3 ; toI. i. p. 147 ; Hieronym. De Viris Bhutr, 
X. p. 831 1 ed. Yallars. Compare Origen. ad Rom, xvL 13. 

NoTB XXm., p. 212. 

See the •• Canon" published by Muratori in his Antiquitatee ItaHm 
Medii ^vi,^ where the writer (Hegesippus ?) says, that ''the book of 
the Shepherd was written yery lately, in our own times, by Hennas, 
while his brother Pius presided oyer the Roman Church as bishop." 
And compare Burton, Eceles, Hist, yol. ii. p. 104 ; Alford, Greek Testa- 
ment, yoL ii. p. 441 ; Bunsen, Hippolyttts, yol. L p. 184 ; and Norton, 
Genuineness of the Gospels, yol. i. pp. 341, 342. 

Note XXIV., p.. 212. 

Hennas mentions the mission of the Apostles — " Such are they who 
bclieyed the apostles, whom God sent into all the world to preach" (P«f . 
iii. 9, { 25, p. 122.) Their trayels throughout the world— "These 
twelve mountains which you see are twelve nations which occupy the 
whole earth. The Son of God therefore is preached among them, iy 



1 ToL Ul. pp. 86S, 864. 
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iAom toAoM h$ 9ini to ihem.** (IbicL ) 17, p. 120.) Their sofferings 
are indicated in the following passage'^ <* I said to him, < Sir, I wish to 
know what they haTe endured.' * Hear, then,' he said — * wild beasts^ 
aoomyw, jtmoim, tfrosMt, for the sake of his name.' " (Ibid. L 3, { 2, 
p. 78.) 

NoTi XXV., p. 218. 
See Burton's Soelm. Hitt,^ toL ii. p. 73 and p. 496. 

NoTS XXYL, p. 218. 

Ap. Euseb. But, Eeele$, W. 8 ; toI. L p. 230 : <«Now the works of 
our Sayiour were always conspicuous ; for thej were real. Thej who 
were healed, and they who were raised from the dead, were seen not 
only when they were healed, and when they were raised, but they were 
always visible afterwards ; not only while the Sayiour sojourned among 
us, but also after he departed, and for a long time, insomnch that some 
of them haye reached eyen to our own times." 

Note XXVII., p. 213. 

Burton, Eeele9. But, yoL iL p. Ill ; Norton (Gr^fiiitfMrMM of th^ 
Ootpelst yol. i. p. 120) says A. D. 150. So the Benedictine Editors. 
Bunsen and others date it eleven years earlier, A. D. 139. (See H^ 
polytua and his Ags^ vol. L p. 216. Compare Bishop Kaye, Account of 
the Writingt and Opinioiu of JutOn Martyr, pp, 11, 12 ; who, however, 
declines to decide between the earlier and the later date.) 

Nora XXVni., p. 218. 

Burton, J?, B., voL iL pp. 128, 129. According to its title, the 
second Apology was addressed to the Senate only, (to the Senate of the 
Romans ;) but it contains expressions which imply that it was addressed 
to an emperor, and Eusebius tcUs us that it was actually offered to M. 
Aurelius. 

NoTB XXIX., p. 218. 

Kaye, Writings and Opimans of Justin Martyr^ oh. i. p. 8. 
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^ NoTi XXX., p. 213. 

Pidey, Etidenee$, part i cfa. liL p. 75. Pr ofe aaor Norton remarks^ 
•< From these workB of Justin might be extracted a brief «My>ftT!*»^ of 
the life and doctrine of Christ, corresponding with that contained in 
the Gospels, and corresponding to such a degree, both in matter and 
words, that almost every quotation and reference may be readily as- 
signed to its proper place in one or other of the OospeU.'* 

KoTB XXXI., p. 215. 

The following are among the most important of Justin's testi- 
monies : — 

1. ** Now Joseph, who was espoused to Mary, wished at first to put 
away his betrothed, thinking that she had become pregnant by inter- 
course with a man, that is to say, by fornication. But he was com- 
manded in a dream not to put away his wife; and the angel who 
appeared to him told him, that what she had conceived was by the 
Holy Ghost. Struck with awe, therefore, he did not put her away ; 
but when there was an enrolment in Judaea, which then took place for 
the first time under C3rrenius, he went up from Nazareth, where he 
dwelt, to Bethlehem, whence his femily originated, in order to be 
enrolled ; for his femily was of the tribe of Juda, which inhabitedithat 
part of the land. And he, together with Mary, m-as commanded to go 
forth into Egypt, and to be there '^ith the child, until they should 
receive divine direction to return to Judsea. Now the child was bom 
at that time in Bethlehem, and since Joseph had not any place to lodge 
in that village, he lodged in a certain cave, in the neighborhood of the 
village. Thus, then, it happened, while they were in that place, that 
Mary brought forth Christ, and put him in a manger; where the Magi 
from Arabia found him when they came; . . . and when the Magi 
from Arabia did not return to Herod, as he had requested them to do, 
but departed into their own country another way, 9fi they were com- 
manded, and when Joseph, with Mary and the child, had already gone 
into Egypt, as they were divinely directed, Herod, not knowing the 
child which the Magi had come to worship, commanded the children in 
Bethlehem to be destroyed without distinction." {Diaiog, cum Tiryphon. 
} 78. p. 176.) 
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2. ** It was nccee/mxj that [the saciiflcet] should cease, according to 
the will of the Father, at the coming of his Son Jesus Christ, who was 
bom of a yirgin of the race of Abraham, and the tribe of Judah, and 
the fiunily of Dayid." (Ibid. { 43, p. 139.) 

%, <• The power of God came upon and OTershadowed the Tirgin, 
and caused her, though a yirgin, to conceive ; and the angel of God, 
who was sent to this virgin at that time, announced to her glad tidings, 
saying, * Behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb by the Holy Ghost, 
and shalt bring forth a son, and he shall be called the Son of the Most 
High, and thou shalt call his name Jesus ; for he shall save hit people 
from their sins." (^Apohff. L i 13, p. 64.) 

4. <* Then said Trypho, * So you grant to us, that he was circumcised, 
and observed the other rites enjoined by Moses.' I answered, * I have 
granted it, and I grant it now.' " {Dial, ottm Dyphon. § 67, p. 164.) 

6, ** Now this king Herod inquired of the elders of your people, 
when the Magi from Arabia came to him, and said * We have learned, 
from a star that has appeared in heaven, that a king has been bom in 
your country, and we have come to worship him.' Then the elders 
said that it should take place in Bethlehem, because it is thus written 
in the prophet : < And thou, Bethlehem,' &c. Now when the Magi from 
Arabia came to Bethlehem, and had worshipped the child, and offered 
him gifts, gold, and frankincense, and myrrh, inasmuch as by a revela- 
tion from heaven . . . they were commanded not to return to Herod," 
&c (Ibid, i 78, pp. 174, 176.) 

6. "And there (i. e. in Egypt) [Joseph and Mary] remained in 
exile, untU Herod, who slew the children in Bethlehem, had died, and 
Archelaus had succeeded him." (Ibid. § 103, p. 198.) 

7. «« Now that the Christ, who was bom, should be unknown to 
other men until he should be grown, as it actually happened, hear what 
was foretold on this point." {Apolog, L { 35, p. 65.) 

8. " Jesus, when he came to Jordan, was supposed to be the son of 
Joseph the carpenter, and was regarded as a carpenter, for he performed 
the works of a carpenter when he was among men, making ploughs, 
and yoke^" &c. (Dm/, cum Tryphon. } 88, p. 186.) 

9. •• And then, when Jesus came to the river Jordan, where John was 
baptizing, Jesus went down into the water, and a fire was kindled in the 
Jordan, and as he came up out of the water, his apostles have testified 
in writing, that the Holy Spirit, in the form of a dove, lighted upon 
him." (Ibid. { 88, pp. 185, 186.) 
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10. «< For wKile Jobn wm making his abode on the bsnks of ibe 
Jordan, and preaching the baptism of r^Motanoe, wearing only a UnllMin 
girdle and* a garment d oamd'a hair, and eating nothing but locoftt 
and wild honej, men ni^>ected that he was the ChrisL But be cried 
out to tiiem« • I am not the Christ, bat the Toioe of one crying ; fi» 
he that is mightier than I will eome, whose shoes I am not worthy to 
bear/ " (Ibid. 1. s. c. p. 186.) 

11. «• Now when [Christ] beoame a man, die devil came to him, that 
is to say, tiiat power which is called the Serpent and Satan, teotptiag 
him, and striving to oanse him to ihll, by demanding that he shoukl 
worsh^ him. But on the contrary he was hhnsdf destroyed and oast 
down, §at Jesns proved Inm to be wicked, in demanding, oontrarj to 
the Scriptures, to be worshipped as Ood, whereas he was an apoatata 
from the wiU of God. For he answered him, < It is written. Thou shalt 
worahq> die Lord thy Ood, and him only shalt thou aerre.' " (Ibid. 
{ 135, p. 218.) 

12. «< Now that it was ibretoUl of our Christ that he should heal all 
diseases, and raise die dead, hear the words that were spoken. Thej 
were these : < At his coming the lame shall lei^ as a hart, and the 
tongue of the stammerers shall speak plainly : the blindshall see, and 
the lepers shall be deansed, and the dead shall be raised, and walk.' 
Now that he did these things, you can learn from the acts diat were 
drawn up under Pontius Pilate.^ (Apolo^, L § 48, p. 72.) 

13. *< And frt>m these things we know that Jesus had foreknowledge 
oi what was to be after him, and also from many other things which he 
ioretold as about to occur to those who beUered on him, and confessed 
him to be the Christ. For eren what we suffer, in having all things 
taken from us by our kindred, this he foretold as about to come upon 
us, so that in no respect does there appear to be any failure in his • 
word.'' {Dial, cum Tryphon, § 35, p. 133.) 

14. <* For Christ the Son of Ood, knowing by revelation frtun his 
Father, one of his disciples formerly called Simon, gave him die name 
of Peter." (Ibid. § 100, p. 196.) 

15. *< For his changing the name of Peter, one of the Apostles, . . • 
as well as his changing the names of two other brothers, who were sons 
of Zebedee, and whom he called * Boanerges,' which means * sons of 
thunder, was a significant intimation that he was the Messiah." (Ibid. 
§ 106, p. 201.) 
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16. **A certain tel of an ui was itanding tt tlie eptrmoa of a ▼£!- 
kge, tied to a yme. This he commandftd his frienda to hiing to him at 
that time ; and when it was brought he sat upon it, and came into Jeru- 
■Oem.** (4|N>b9r. L { 82, p. 63.) 

17. «*The apostles, in the Memoirs composed bjr them, which ar» 
called Qospds, ha^e reported to us that Jesus enjoined this upoa them. 
Taking bread, he ga^e thanks, and said, < This do in remembrance oi 
me : this is m j bodjr ; ' and taking the cup likewise, he ga^e tiiai^u, 
and said, « This is my blood.' And he distributed these to them onljr.^ 
(Ibid, i 66, p. 83.) 

18. <* On the day on which he was about to be crucified, taking three 
of his disciples to the mount called the Mount of Olives, which lies near 
to the temple in Jerusalem, he prayed, saying, * Father, if it be possible, 
let this tup pass from me.' And after this he said in his prayer, * Not 
as I will, but as thou wilt.'" {Dial, eum Tryphan. } 99, p. 194.) 

19. •* The power of this same mighty word . . . had a suspension ; 
... for he was silent, and did not wish to answer any one a word, 
when he was examined before Pontius Pilate." (Ibid. } 102, p. 197.) 

20. <* Now Herod succeeded Archelaus, and assumed the authority 
that was conferred upon him. To him Pilate, in order to do him a 
fsTor, sent Jesus bound," &c. (Ibid. § 103, p. 198 ; compare Apoiog. 
i. § 40, p. 67. C.) 

21. «* Now Jesus Ohrist, when he was crucified by the Jews, had his 
hands extended, ... as said the prophet, . . . <They pierced my 
hands and my feet,' referring to the nails by which his hands and his 
feet were festened to the cross. And after he was crucified, they cast 
lota upon his raiment." (Ibid. { 85, p. 65 ; compare § 38, p. 66.) 

22. •• After he was crucified, and all his friends had forsaken and 
denied him, — after that, having risen from the dead, and being seen by 
them, he taught them to study the prophecies, in which it was foretold 
that all these things should come to pass ; and when they had seen him 
ascend to heaven, and believed, and had received from thence the power 
which he sent upon them, they went to men of every race, and taught 
these things, and were called Apostles." (Ibid. § 50, p. 73.) 

28. ««And when he yielded up his spirit on the cross, he said, 
'Falher, into tiiy hands I conmiit my spirit'" (DioL cum JVi/p^tm* 
i 105, p. 800.) 

87 
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U. « For the Lord rqniiined' upon the trms ahnat wntfl ih^ ^^w ^w^ - 
and towardi erening ihej bniied him : •fterwards he aroae, oa the dnid 
day.- (Ibid. { 97, p. IM.) 

26. «For there ia no nee 9i men whatever, whether hazbaiiana or 
Oredca, or by whatsoever other name thej maj be called, whedier liv- 
ing in wagons, or houaelett wanderers, among whom there are not 
offered prayers and thankflgivings to the Father and MaVw of all. 
thxoQ^ the name of the crttdiled Jeans." (Ibid. § 117, p. 211.) 

NoTB XXXn., p. 216. 
8ee pages 204 and 205. 

NoTB XXXm., p. 216. 

See espedallj Baur, in the Tubmffer Zeitachrift fir TUok^ 1830, 
fiMC iiL p. 199 ; 1838, Use. iiL p. 149 ; and in a pamphlet Vebtr dm 
Unpnmg det EpiaoopaU^ Tobingen, 1838, pp. 148-185. Also compare 
his work, DU Jgnatitmuehm Briefm und ihr netietUr Kritiker, eins 
6irmt$ekrijt fegen Hemn Bwmn, 8to., Tobingen* 1848. Schwegler and 
others hare followed in the same track. 

NoTB XXXIV., p. 210. 

I refer especiall j to the labors of Signor Marchi and Mons. Ferret — 
the former in his MonumerUi deOe Arte Crittiane PriimHve neBa MetropeH 
del Crutianesimot (4to, Rome, 1844,) the latter in his magnificent work, 
Lu Cataeombm de Rome, (6 Tolnmes, folio, Fans, 1852-1857.) In our 
own country two useful little works have appeared on the subject — Dr. 
Maitland's Church in the Catacomhit (London, 1847,) and Mr. Spencer 
Northcote's Roman Ctttctcombe, (London, 1857.) An able Article in 
the Edinburgh Review for January, 1859, (Art. ir.,) — to which I must 
here express myself as under considerable obligations — has made the 
general public fiuniliar with the chief conclusionA established by modem 
inquiry. 

NoTi XXXV., p. 217. 

See Bishop Bumef s Letter$ frmn Itaisf and SioHgertimd m 1085 ami 
1686, (Rotterdam* 1687,) pp. 209-211. 
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NOTH XXXT[„ p» SIB. 
Bpencer Nortlicote, E&nmn CcUacombs^ p. I. 

Note XJCSVUm p. 2 IS, 
9« Koie IY« <m Lecture Vn„ p. 383. 

NoTH XXX^TH., p. 218. 
Edinburgh ReHeuj No. 221 ^ p. 106. 

Note XXXIX., p. 218. 

The grounds tipon which Mr, Spencer Northjoote bns^ Hs cftleulap 
tion are thc«e t I . The uicidenUl notkvs in Ihe old missnb and offiee 
l)Ooks of the Eomaa chim^h, and the descrtptiona givdi by ancient 
>rtitfirft, mention no less than Mi^ly d liferent Catacombs on the different 
wdes of Rome, bordering her fifteen gr^ftt tronanJiii roftds* Of tbeae 
dbont one third hflve bctai reopened, but in only one case li^ thera 
been any accurate measurement, Fathei" >l4irchi has enrefully mta»* 
un?d a portion of tbe Catacomb of St» Agnes, which he eakidatee at 
onr-eigbth of the entire cemetcrj, and has found the length of al] iCi 
etreet^ and passages to be about two EngtUh miles. This giTies a 
length of 16 miles to the St* Agnes* Catacomb ; and as that is (appar- 
ently) an average one — certainly small(^ than eome aa well as larijcr 
than some ^- the 60 Catacombs wonlJ contain above 900 (&60) mili^ 
of streets* 2. The height of the pasj^ages varies in the Caiacomb&t and 
the layers erf" grflve* are sometimes more, ^metimes le^a numerouv^ 
occasionally not above three or fanr^ in plnees thirteen or fourtet*n. 
There are ako interruptions to the rcj^ar sueeeanoai of tombs from thf? 
oocurrenee of chapeU, and monuments of *ome pretenjtion, (ar«*»r^o.) 
Allowing for tbe^, it is BUggostcd that we may take an aTCragc of ten 
|:ravc»i five on each eide^ to every wvcn feet of street; and thm calimla- 
tion it is^ which, applied to the 900 miles of street, produecs the renilt 
of noirly »eveo millions of graves. 

KoTF XL*, p* 21?. 

Pfeiret, Cataeombet d^ Eome, vol* vi. p. 101, et scqq,^ SpenCfiP Korflip 
cote, JZomon CaiacomAs, pp* 29^ 30* For arguments to the contrary, tie 
Miutland*s Chttrch in the Ca(ac&mhM^ pp. 142-151. 
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Hon .XLI.» p. 219. 

Thus we find mch imeriptioiiB as the following : -» *<In tlie time of 
Hie Emperor Adrian, the young man Karins, a general in tbc tannj^ 
who Hred long enough, since he sacrificed his life for Christ by a Uoodj 
death, rested at last in peace ; and was buried with merited tears and 
respect." (Maitland, p. 128.) And, *« The waye oi death has not dared 
to deprive Constans at the crown to which he was entitled by giTing 
his life to the sword." (Ibid. p. 129.) And again, 

eHCrwPAHANTCrAAAHENYMGHTO 

BYrrAATYCnPc.»#HAECTM*AlIHA 

HAruTAaYHSOCTNTHllIlAKA 

rBw^aAAANGHAAAMOHT 
whSoh miy be tbxm explained — 

9« rmra qmitccovr 9ir «««« 

Hie Chrdiamu, QoBmb fwneiu»t 

Jugutatui pro Jidet eumfiunU' 

iatoia^ qme$ctmt m ptue^ 

Tikscphila anciOafseit^ (Ferret, ToL tL p. 152.) 

NoTB XTiTT., p. 219. 

The entire inscription runs as follows : — ** Alffxandpr is not dead, 
but Htss aboTe the stars, and his body rests in this tomb. He ended 
his life under the Emperor Aiitff?>i""«s who, wben he saw himself much 
surpassed in conferring benefits, returned hatred for kindness. For 
when he was bending the knee to offer the sacrifice <tf prayer to the true 
Ood, he was led away to punishment O what times t'* 8ee Dr. 
Kaitland's Ckmreh in ths CtUaeombit pp. 32, 38. 

Note XTiTTT., p. 220. 
"Dozmit,"* "quiesdt,*** ^'depositus est," « are the tenns used; and 

t Hflra Oordtoa, the ooorler tnm Gaol, ■tnngM for the UUh, with his vhole fluallj, 
lasts in pee<» The msld-eerrent Theophiht erected this. 
• He tleeps. » He reett. « He k laid vwwj. 
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from the same idea burial-places are called by the name wbich has 
since become common in Christian lands, riz., Kotfair^*, <* cemeteries'* 
or ** sleeping-places." See Marchi's Monumenti deUe Arte Crittiani 
Primitive, &c., p. 63 ; Spencer Northcote, Catacombs, p. 162. ** In 
pace " occurs, either at the beginning or at the end of an in8cription» 
almost as a necessary formula. 

Note XUV., p. 220. 

Northcote's Catacombs, p. 163. The contrast in this respect between 
Christian and Heathen monuments of the same date is very striking. 
See Maitland's Church in the Catacombs, pp. 42, 43. 

N6TB XLV., p. 220. 

Northcote's Catacombs, pp. 50-64. Compare M. Perretfs splendid 
work, Les Catacombes de Rome, where these subjects are (almost with- 
out exception) represented. The subjoined are the most important ref- 
erences. Temptation of Eve, (vol. iv. PI. 31 ; y. PI. 12 ;) Moses strik- 
mg the Rock, (vol. i. PI. 34, 67 ; ii. PI. 22, 27, 33 ; iii. PI. 2, 6 ; iv. PI. 
28 ;) Noah welcoming the Dove. (vol. ii. PI. 53, 61 ; iv. PI. -25, &c. ;) 
Daniel among the Lions, (vol. ii. PI. 42, 61 ; iiL PI. 7, 36 ;) the Three 
Children, (vol. ii. PI. 36, 39 ; iii. 7 ;) Jonah under the Gourd, (vol. i. 
PI. 67 ; vol. iL PI. 22, 28. 39 ; vol. iii. PI. 2, 5, &c. ;) Jonah and the 
Whale, (vol. iii. 16, 22 ; vol. v. PI. 40, 67 ;) Adoration of the Magi, 
(vol. V. PI. 12 Magi before Herod, (vol. iL PI. 48 ;) Baptism of Christ 
by John, (vol. iii. Bl. 62, 55 ;) Cure of the Paralytic, (vol. ii. PI. 34, 
48 ;) Turning of Water into Wine, (vol. iv. PL 28, No. 67 ;) Feeding of 
the Five Thousand, (vol. i. PL 27 ; iv. PL 29, No. 73 ;) Eaising of Laz- 
arus, (vol. i. PL 26 ; voL ii. PL 61 ; vol. iiL PL 7, 36 ; vol. iv. PL 26, 
81, 32 ; vol. V. PI. 18, &c. ;) Last Supper, (voL i. PI. 29 ;) Peter walk- 
ing on the Sea, (voL iv. PI. 16, No. 86 ;) PQate washing his Hands, 
(Maitland, p. 260.) To the historical subjects mentioned in the text 
may be added the following:— The Nativity, (Perret, vol. iv. PL 16, 
No. 84 ;) the Conversation with the Woman of Samaria, (ibid. voL i. PI. 
81 ;) and the Crucifixion, (ibid. voL L PL 10 ; voL iv. PL 33, No. 103.) 
The only unhistorical scenes represented, besides the parabolic ones, 
are Tobias and the Angel, (Perret, vol.iiL PL 36,) and Orpheua chann- 
ing die Beasts, which is frequent 

87 • 
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NoTB XLYL, p. 221. 

TttdUAmud. iL 39, 40; Suet vit, Tib. § 25; DioCaas. lyii.p.eiS, C. 
Tadtui indeed says, in speaking of the claim made bj Clemem, " cred- 
ebatur Rome ; " but it was a fidnt belief, which 'Hberias thought of 
allowing to die away of itselfl And though his constitntional timiditj 
prevented him from taking this course, he showed his sense of the ni»- 
merical weakness of tbe dupes, by bringing Clemens to B<m!ke, when be 
might hare had him assassinated at Ostia. Nor did his exeentum cause 
any tumult, either at Rome or in the proTinoes. 

NoTB XLYIL, p. 223. - 
Norton's Om m Uunm ofths Ooapeb^ toL L p. 100. 

NoTB XLTIIL, p. 228. 

Mmfyr. Jgmt. \ 8, p. M2: ««The dties and draiebas of Asia leoeiTed 
^he saint, by their bishops, and presbyters, and deacons ; and tfaej all 
crowded around him» that ih^ might ifpouibU oUam toimparHtm of 

NoTB XLDL, p. 223. 

So Eusetnus, who had the works of Papias before him, relates. JEKsf. 
EocHm, iiL 89, p. 224. •• [Papias] relates that a dead man toot raued d» 
Ait time, and moreorer that another wonderful thing occurred to Jus- 
tus, who was suruamed Barsabas, namely, that he drank a deadly poi- 
son, and suffered no unpleasant effects, on account of the grace of the 
Lord." 

Note L., p. 223. 

Diaiog. emu Tryphon. § 88, p. 185 : <* Among us also you may see 
both males and finnales possessing gifts fit>m the Spirit of Ood." (Cinn- 
pare Apdhg, ii. { 6, p. 93.) ••For many of our Christian people, exor- 
dsing in the name of Jesus Christ, who was crucifled under Pontius 
Pilate, haye cured, and are eren now curing, many demoniacs in your 
own city and in all parts of the world, though these persons could not 
be cured by aD ot3»er exorcists, and endianters and sorcorers. But 
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curs hare OTeTCome and driven out the demons tMt posaedsed thcM 
mea," Bee alao lYyphcn. { 39» p* ISfi i j 76, p. 173* md } 55, p. 182. 

KoTV 11. ( p« 223, 
AmtlildcH &p. £il;icb. ir^4. Ec(^. T* 17f pp. 351 ^ 3JS2. 

NoTB Ln., p, 331. 

Advermi UareteA, it 33, j 4, (yol. L pp. S74f S75 :) *' On fMfl accQfunt 

aha hk tnie disciples, TCcdTing grace from him, perform miraclea in liin 
nomB for th« benefit of men, ag each of them has received the gifl fi^om 
him. For eoine truly ttnd reiillf t?xpcl demons ; . , * and others have 
foreknowledge of the future, and yiaions, and prophetic utteranoe«. 
Others heal the dck ajid make them, well, by the impositian of thar 
liandii. And gvon now, as we hnye said, the dead have alio been 
raised, and have reroamed with \m many ymra/' And v, 6^ (yoJ. ii, 
p. 334 r) ** As also we have many brethren in the church having pro- 
phetic giiU, and speaking in oil foreign tongnea, and bringing to light 
the aecreta of men» for a good purpoiie,'* 

NoTB LIU-, p. 2S3* 

See TertuUian, Ap&kjff. { 23 ; Theaphiliu, Ad A«tot^, ii. 8, p. 254, 

C. D. ; Minuciua PeUx, Octav^ p, 89, These paftsagea affirm the con* 
tmuance of the powei' of easting out devils to the time of the wntera. 
On th^ general question of the cct^sation of mraclctt, Burton's xemark 
{£, H.J vol. ii. p. 233) jseema jnst, that ** their actual cesnation wa» im* 
perceptible, and like the ray^ in a summer'* evening, which, when the 
sun hiw aet, may be soon to linger on the top of a mountain, though thej 
have oeaaed to &U on the levd country beneath/' 

NoTB LTV., p. 22i. 

The ynst numher of the Christians is strongly asserted by TertuHiaiu 
Apohff* § 37 : " We are of yesterday, and yet we fiU all your plBcea^ 
your eities, i4ands, caJitlc^a, towns, courts, your very camps, your trihcsi 
your decujii^ your palace, yonr senate, your jnarketa. We have left 
you only your temples. 'Wtut wan we might wage, and with what 
euergy, even against auperior forces, we who are »o willing to be slain . 
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if it was not • part of our diaciplin e , thtt it is bettor to be killed than 
to kill ! We might also, uunned and without making anj rebellion, 
but onl J disagreeing with jou, contend against you with the hostilit]r 
of separation only. For if so great a multitude of men as we are should 
suddenly separate from you, and retire to some distant quarter of tbe 
earth, truly the loss of so many and such citisens would undennine 
your dominion : yes, it would eren inflict upon you an absolute deso- 
lation. Without doubt you would be dismayed at your solitude, at the 
general stillness, and the dulness as if of a dead world. You would 
look about for some to command ; you would have more enemies left 
than citisens : but now you hsTe few enemies, in comparison with the 
multitude of Christians." See also Justin Kartyr, Diahg, cum 7>y- 
phim. \ 117, (pp. 210 211,) quoted in note 31, { 25, p. 528 

NoTB LV., p. 227. 

The attempts of Strauss to prove variations in the story — irrecon- 
cilable differences between the accounts of the different EvangdistB — 
appear to me to have fiuled signally. See above, Note XXMll. on Lec- 
ture YL, p. 378. 

Note LVI., p. 228. 

Strauss himself admits this difference to a certain extent, {Leben Jetu^ 
Einleitung, } 14 ; voL i. p. 67, E. T.,) and grants that the Scripture 
miracles are fiivorably distinguished by it from the marvels of Lidian 
or Grecian fiibles ; but he finds in the histories of Balaam, Joshua, (!) 
and Samson, a similar, though less glaring, impropriety. Certainly the 
speaking of the ass is a thing »%d generit in Scripture, and would be 
grotesque, were it not redeemed by the beauty of the words uttered, 
and the important warning which they contain — a warning still only 
too much needed — against our cruel and unsympathetic treatment of 
the brute creation. 

Note LVII., p. 228. 

Strauss, LAen /etw, § 144 ; vol. iiL p. 896, £. T. The entire passage 
has been given in Note XXYI. on Lecture L 
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Stnce the foTegoIng ahecte ts^ere iii type^ my attentioii liaa bw*! q&lkd 
by a& imouyrooiis oorrespondent to n difficulty in the proposed identifi* 
cation of BelsheEznt with Bil-shar'U^r, son of A'a^v-itaAil, ariatng 
ftom hi* prahable age at the time of the siege of Babylon. If N^tbti^ 
na^Ut (NfibonadiusO ^ suggested in the text,^ married a dAught^r of 
Nebuchadnezxttr ftft^ hh acees^ion to tivc throne, a§ he only reigned 
$ev€nieefi years In aU^ Bif-iAor-ttrMr, anppoaujg him the son of this wiJb, 
oould ba'te been no more than sixteen yeara of age when left to ad* 
minister affaira at Babylon. This, it ia said* ia too early on age for him 
to have taVen the chief command^ and to hat^e given a gK&t feait to 
" hifl princes, hi« mvea^ and his enmcttbiTtes," ^ The difficulty here stKrted 
does not appear to me very great* In the Eaat manhood is attained fitr 
earliCT than in the We«t»* and hnsbanda of fourteen or fifteen yeara of 
age are not uncommon. Important commands are also not un&oquently 
intrusted to princea of no gieata- age ; aa may be seen by the instonees 
of Herod the Great, who was made gtrromor of Galilee by HiS fothcr at 
fifteai 4 * of Alexander Sevemaj who hEJcaroe Emperor of Rome .at 
aoT«nteen \ ^ and of many others. There is thus no tiling unufiual in ^i 
po3ses«i(m of regal dignity, and an eatahlifihment of wives, on the part 
of an Oriental prinee in his ei^ctecnth or aeventecnth year. If Nabona* 
dius married a daughter of Nehuchidnexzar as aoon as he came to the 
throne^ and had a son bom within the year^ he may hav^ aaii>dat(^d him 

I P«i«« ITK t Dm. T. 3. 

< " II« bAd DO* hetsamis a wum," flay* Ifr. T^jnuid itf a yotmg Bedf^sll^ ** tor Iw m> 
ktiottC J&itrl»fi jMTt old." (JV^Mv«% tttd Bt^&Hf p. 3Mk) 
* Jo«|)4i. AkU Jmd, irlT. B, J 2, 
« QtthotL, Htdau ami Fati, fib. rj. roL t. v< Ii3L 
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in llie gofenuMnt wlicsi bo was fourteen^ wbich would bsre b^eo. in. his 
own fifteenth year. TUa youth would then, in the leTenteenth and last 
year of his fiither't reign, hare entered on tiie third year of his own. 
Joint rule, as we find recorded of Belshazxar in Daniel.' 

AnnthfT way of meeting the difficulty has been suggested. Xmbon*- 
dius, it is said, may haTe been married to a daughter of Nebudiadnes- 
tar hefon he obtained the crown. It is only an inference of AbydeniUy 
and not a statement of Berosus, that he was entirely unconnected writh 
Laborosoarcbod. Tlus is undoubtedly true. But the inference, wrhich 
Abydenus drew from, the text of Berosus, seems to me a legitimate one. 
Berosus, who has just noticed the relationship of Neriglissar to the son 
of Nebuchadneasar, whom he supplanted, would scarcely hare fidled 
to notice that of Nabonadius to his grandson, if he had known of anj 
relationship existing. At any rate he would not have called the zicw 
king, as he does, •< a certain Nabonnedus of Babylon," (Nc^rv^V r<W 
rdy U Bm^l&vi,) had he been the uncle of the preceding monarch. 

My attention has been further drawn to a Tery remarkable illustra- 
tion which the discorery of Belshazzar's position as joint ruler with his 
father furnishes to an expression twice repeated in Daniel's fifth chapter. 
The promise made' and perfbrmed' to Daniel is, that he shall be the 
•• third ruler " in the kingdom. Formerly it was impossible to explain 
this, or to understand why he was not the 8§oond ruler, as he seems to 
hare been under Nebuchadnetxar,^ and as Joseph was in Egypt,* and 
Mordecai in Persia.' It now i^pears, that, as there were two kings at 
the time, Belshazzar, in elevating Daniel to the highest position tenable 
by a subject, could only make him the third personage in the Empire. 
This incidental confirmation of what was otherwise highly probable, is 
a most valuable and weighty evidence. 

1DM1.TIIL1. tv«n«lft. •ywM3B. 

«Dsn.U.S8. » Gen. zlL 41-4S. •Eftth.z.3. 
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